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PREFACE. 


THE last edition of the Gazetteer of the Gujranwala District 
swas prepared in 1894-95 by Mr. M. F. O'Dwyer (late Sir: Michael 
O'Dwyer, G.C.LE.,’ Lieutenant-Goyernor of the» Panjab): whio 
conducted the Second Revised Settlement in 1889—94:> Since 

: then there have been! two Settlements: by: Mr. I. C,Lalljan 
1902—07, and .by Khan Salub Shaikh Khurshaid:-Muhamunad, in 
19238—27. Unfortunately the Gazetteer was not revisedon ev 
of these occasions. ; cnn. bi bisa tanta. 1! 

When I assumed charge of the district.in October, 1934, I 
found myself at. a disadvantage without a Gazetteer of even recent 

» and on brineiig the matter to the notice of (jovernment, 
I was commissioned to prepare a new edition, 

=A great deal has happened since 1894. The Lower Qhenab 

| Canal, which had only recently been’ completed, has been develop- 

sessed; the Upper Chenab Canal has been constructed ; the Railway 
from Wazirabad to Lyallpur and Khanewal has been Constructed ; 
) the roads from Gujranwala to Sialkot and Hatizabad have been 
metalled ; two Settlements have been completed ; the boundaries 
of the distriet Wave heen chanved greatly; Small Towns and Pan- 
chayate have been formes > jintistries-and—trade haye been de- 
veloped ; towns have grown in size and importance ; electricity 
has been introduced ; and finally there have been the changes az a 
result of the Reforms given to India after the Great War of 1914— 
18, in which the district played a no mean part. 
The scheme for Gazetteers was revised some years ago, and 
thus the Gazetteer has been re-written for the greater part ; only a 
little more than the chapter of the previous edition dealing with the 
early history could be retained. 
I have taken help from the previous editions, the Gazetteera of 
the neighbourig districts of Silkot—and Gujrat, the Census 
Report_of-1931, the Settlement-Reports of the district; and the 
“Assesstuent Reports of the tahgils ; and “ the Industrial Panjab” 
by Latifi (191)>—1 have used figures for the latest completed 
period in each case. Volume B, which is in Press, contains Tables ne 
of Information, and may be referred to. It was prepared before a 
I joined the district. 

An interleaved copy of the Gazetteer will be supplied to the ae 

~~ Deputy Commissioner and it is hoped it will be used by successive ona 

: officers as provided in the Government orders to facilitate the *, 

~ preparation of a revised edition at some future date. sf 

-. Errors and omissions should be brought to the notice of the == 

Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwala. Ee te” 
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I acknowledge with thanks the’ help given by the heads of 
offices serving in the district, the District Board, unicipal Com- 
vane Town Committees; heads of Christian Missions in the dis- 
Hussain, District Kanungo: and Shai Altaf Rabbani, 
ae to the ee ered becca otek whose’ Tyenle 
e, 





\ |. The have been siege, under my instructions by 

8. Hasan Ah, Draftsman of the District Board Office. whom 1 

thank. i | ee 

I also thank the Govenitent Press which has not only printed 
rk 





the work expeditiously, but submitted an excellent proof which 
‘has greatly lightened my task. * = 
“ Gusranwata: EDWARD H. LINCOLN, 

‘ “> he cee “be So 
16th March, 1936. Deputy Commissioner. 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


Tue present edition of the Gazetteer has been completed in the 
cold weather of 1894-95 on the conclusion of settlement operations. 
Tt is based y on the Assessment Reports of the various tahsils 
and the Final Settlement Report for the district. Excepting small 
portions of phep iat rns i VI ue edition has es entirely re- 
written, as it was f that owing to the opening up of the: ec 

: dates, the establish 






by the Chenab Canal, the alteration of boun ie e ent 
of a new tabsil, all of which have occurred since the first edition was 
prepared, the information given in the latter was both meagre 
and obsolete. In the present edition an attempt has been made 
to bring the facts up to date and to include the most recent 


‘statistics A small éeale map has also been added which shows the 
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rincipal towns and villages, main lines of communication, es 9 
esnidirice of tahsils, assessment circles, &¢., the lines of the Che 
Canal and its branches, and the alignment of the Wazirabad-Lyall- 

Railway now under construction. The account of the agricul- 
tural system of the district in Chapter IV has been copied from the 
Gazetteer of the adjoining district of Lahore. For the valuable 
notes on the history and working of the Chenab Canal, and of the 

anal colonization scheme, I am ii 





debted fo" the r: Mr: : 
Engineer, and of Lieutenant Popham Young, Colonization Officer, 
respectively. Mr. H. D. Watson, Assistant Commissioner, as- 
sisted me throughout in compiling the information and i 
the text, and but for his aid the work would not have made su 


speedy progress. 
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-PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. : 


Tax period fixed by the Punjab Government for the compjla- oa 
tion of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve er 
the Editor has not been able to preparé any riginal matter for the 
present work ; and his duties have been’ confined to th a 
already span material into shape, supplementing it as far as pog- = 
sible uy contr utions obtained from district, officers, in ie —— 
draft through the press, circulating it for Fevision, altering it in 
accordance with the corrections and suggestions of revising officers, A 

and printing and issuing the final edition. abana et. See 
The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this district 

consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft rCOnipiled 

between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. th 

Notes on certain points have been supplied by district ofhoom j while 

the report on the Census of 1881 has been utilised. Of the present 

volume, Section A of Chap. V (General Administration), and the 

whole of Chap. VI (Towns), have been for the most part supplied by 

the Deputy Commissioner ; and Section A of Chap. IIT (Statistics of 

Population) has been taken from the Census Report. But with 

these exceptions, the great. Preto treba taker almost, 


if not quite, verbally from’MYrCitningham's comp ation atrends 
ea *reterred to, which again was largely based upon Major Nishet’s 
__ Settlement Report of the district. | ie 
“ -. The report in question was written in 1868, and modelled onthe — 
_-—_—s Meagre lines of the old settlement reports, affords ve inadequate ; 
___‘ material for an account of the district. No better or f ler material, 
however, was either available or procurable within the time allowed. 
___._ But when the district again comes under settlement. a secon and 
_-—- More complete edition of this Gazetteer will be prepared ; and mean- 
___-while the present edition will serve the useful purpose of collecting 
A and rae a systematic form, information which had before 
been sea » and in part unpublished. 
The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by Major. 
_ Nisbet and Messrs. Bulman and Trafford. The vy Com” 
missioner is responsible for the spelling of vernacular names, which 
_ has been fixed throughout by him in accordance with the pre- - 
< -seribed system me transliteration. The final ara ean 
‘completely compiled by the Editor, has been passed thro ae 
* press by Mr. Stack. 7 
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CHAPTER I.—Descriptive . nat tile 

SECTION A.—Puysidan Asprers—Merroronocy. 
The Gujranvala District in the Lahore Division CHAPTER Fa. 
takes its name from the town. where the headquarters paysyat Asreove 


situated. apenwals literally means the abode _—Mmrsomover, 
of the Gujars. These were come or cattle-grazers, “7 ¢ Dati 
They were expelled many generations ago by Sansi 
Jats, immigrants from Amritsar, who founded 11 
villages in this Vicinity. Gujranwala town, the head- 
uarters of the district, is 42 miles from, Lahore, the 
capital of the Province and is situated on the Grand 
Trank Road and main, line of the North-Western Rail- 
way. The founder of Gujranwala was one Khan, 
who gave. it the name of Khanpur, but the old name 
survived the change of owners. 


The district lies roughly between north latitude Boundaries, 
at 45’ and 32° 33’ and east Se hth 12’ and 74° $7’: 

t consists of a triangular block of d running ro 
east and west. The river Chenab forms the ns ed 
and north-western boundary of the district, but as the 
boundary is fixed small portions of the district lie on 
the right bank of the river. On the north the district 
touches the Gujrat district and the Shahpur district, 
on the west the Jhang district, on the south the Sheikhn- 
pura district, and on the east the Sialkot district. 

The area of the district is 2,302 square miles. The rea and 
greatest length from east to west is 84 miles and the Population. 
greatest breadth from north to south is 45 miles. The, 

opulation according to the census of 1981 is 736,138., 
he district stands eighteenth in order of size and 

nineteenth in order of population among the distriets 
of the Punjab. 

The district has three tahsils :—Gajranwala, Wazir- Tabstle. 
abad and Hafizabad. Originally the district formed 
part of a larger district with headquarters at Wazirabad. 
Asa eeneraie district it was first posioes i< four tahsils :-— 
Gujranwala, Ramnagar, Hafiza Sheikhupura, 
Whee dauatiers being first fixed in the Sheikhupura) 

_ Fort from which they were transferred in 1851 to Guj- 
ranwala. At the close of the regular settlement a 
ts aa Ee district was reconstructed into three Rigo: 
all of Gujranwala and of Ramnagar going to form 
he two tahsils of Gu ratiels and Wazirabad; the 
B 
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CHAPTER 1-4. south portion of Sheikhupura was at the same time 
Purscat Asrrcrs attached to the Sharakpur tahsil in Lahore District, 
—Marsonotcox. while the new Hafizabad tahsil was reconstituted from 

the remaining portion of Sheikhupura, the western 


of Ramnagar, and the entire old Hafizabad 
label Several minor changes in the boundaries have 


taken place from time to time. In, 1898 the aobanee, 
Dogran tahsil was formed out of part of the Hafizab 
tahsil. The Sharakpur tahsil was transferred to the 
District from Lahore District in 1910. The district 
was, however, too unwieldy and finally in 1919. the 
Sheikhupura District was formed and it took the Sherak 
purand Khangan Dogran tahsils from the Gujranwali 
District which however received 129 estates with an 
area of 182 square miles from the Sialkot District. 
These were added to the Gujranwala tahsil. There is a 
second Naib-Tahsildar posted at Naushera Virkan 

Be iy Gujranwala tahsil but there is not @ regular sub- 
Tahsil. 


the anee set out above the figures 
contained in some, of the statistical tables relating to 
earlier periods may orbs wey eta so. far as the: 
present boundaries go. These tables are contained in. 

part B of the Gazetteer. | eae 

Excepting its south-eastern corner, which & 

enya Aner traversed . the Degh nala, the district.is a flat strip, 
of country, unrelieved. by hill or ravine, and absolutely 

~* featureless. It naturally falls into two main divisions : 
“tlie low-lying, or Hithar, alluvial lands. fringing the’ 
Chenab river and Degh naa, ppd e ig or Uthar 

between them. . Geographi and. physically it lies. 

between the fertile pane distrint of Sialkot 

and the once desert of Jhang ; and the uplands decrease 

in fertility as the distance from the Himalayas increases, 

until’ in. the south-west it merges an’ what ‘known 

as the Bar tract, which in its natural aspect was a level 

prairie thickly covered with a stunted undergrowth: | 

igation has, however, changed the desert into 


Statistical tables. In view of 


- 


Canali 
- a garden. The matter is dealt with further in Chapter 
I-A. : . 


The Chenab ha’' been described as “a broad shallow 
stream, with a sluggish channel and a licentious course. , 
Its deposits are sandy, but its floods. are extensive, 
and owing to the loose fexture of the soil ‘on its banks,, 


River—the Chensh, 
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the moisture percolates far inland.” This deseription CHAPTER ha 
applied with equal truth to the portion in this: district p,yeca, Awnow 
but the action of the weirs at Marala in the Sialkot _—Meronowor, — 
District, and Khanki in’ this district has affected the ™**-t*em™ 
river and its usefulness as a fertilizing agent) for the 
riverain tract has been reduced considerably. : 

There are several nalas—natural depressions. gene- plea tbl 
rally marking draimage lines, which. form channels’ 
for flood-water in the rains, and the chhambs, ponds or 
marshes which are formed by the overflow of these 
nalas. The most important are as follows -~— 

The Palkhu enters the district from Sialkot and Palkhu. 
after traversing o portion’ of the Wazirabad tahsil 
joins the river near ‘the Khanki weir,’ It’ floods ‘4 
Gonsiderable aren on both sides of its course. ! 

The Aik enters the Wazirabad tahsil at the’ village Ai 
ol Arainwala and divades into two branches, of which 
the northern falls into the Palkhunear the town of 
Wazirabad and the southern rans into the Gujranwala 
tahsil where it is lost. Ho is. now maintained by the 
lirigation, Department. i 
~The Khot, Beghwala and Satrah ‘nalas are local Khot, Beghwale 
drainage channels which enter the Gujranwala  tahsil *"? **™ 
from the Sialkot District and after passing through 
several villages fall into the Deg. u / 

The Deg enters the Gujranwala tahsil in two Dee 
branches by means of super-passages over the Raya 
branch of the Upper Chenab Canal: The two branches 
unite in the south-west and the joint stream after wind- 
ing its way through about a dozen villages passes out 
into the Sheikhupura District. The floods of this 
stream have a great fertilizing effect, - 

The Vagh is a local drainage channel of the Hafiz- Verh. 
abad tahsil, which is now maintained by the Irrigation 
Department and carries down the drainage and seepage 
water from the eastern parts of the tahsil to the river. 
», The most important feature. from the agricultural Canals, 
point of view is, however, the canal system of the 
district. The Upper and the Lower Chenab Canals 
irrigalé nearly 40 per cent. of the total cultivated area. 
The canal system is dealt with more fully in chapter 
H-A. | | | 

B2 
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Areca, 
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GvugRANWALA District, py Part A. 
Water-logging assumed dangerous proportions 

between 1908 and 1916, but the position has. been 

i ved as a result of the special measures taken 


by Government. | The subject i also dealt with in 


also chapter I-A. 

The water-table ranges from 10 to 20 feet and wells 

il a pn ia ‘in the 
areas it is mu : 
Seth iste IPAS oe, 

There is nothing of ical interest in. the aietniahs 
which is situated entirely on the alluvium. Some 
mounds, near Wandho, once in Sialkot District, By: 34 
have some interest and in pies | are si 
Director of Archeology. is fo ae ft 
district. . 
Most of the district was waste until the extension 
of the canal system, and eae the marked, if 
scanty, features of the arid western Punjab Bar flora, 
trees” solely by the van (Salvadora), 
jand (Prosopis) and the large tamarisk, with kart 
a. a plahront and malha (Zizyphus nummularia 

has to a great extent pris 
but. tlie field, annuals maintain a closer relationship 
— the western Punjab than with the flora of the 
upper Gangetic plain or the submontane tract. The 
ber (Zizyphus Jajuba) is found in iain ‘and 
in the eastern part especially, but 1s us po fe 
The van or pilu. has a, smooth leaf and is 0 ittte | use 
for fuel.or agriculture. “The jand has a bipinnate leaf 
. It is very valuable as fire-wood and for 
making charcoal. The kari has no leaves, but psdaeab 
and it is used for small rafters (karis). All bear berries 
which are edible, but ceri Rel Pisco so! 
medicinal’ 


and is, therefore, used for preserves and 
The fruit of the ber and pilu is much prized 


and has saved the Bar population from famine in moré 
than one season of scarcity before the advent of canal 
n. 

pet) 

Ligeties) Dee to plant 

avenues of trees, chiefly shisham, the. banks of 1 

canals and roads and on the ae district is now 
well wooded. 
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he following is tit»of they more important tres CHAPTER TA. 
now in district :-— Laie / 
'  Shisham (Dalbergia Sisqo). Saeeonctaor 
Kikar (Acacia Arabica). 
Banyan or Bor (Fieus Bengalensis).- 
Mulberry (Morus alba). 
Am (Mangifera Indica). 
Siris (Albizzia (ebbek) ). 
Jaman (ngenia Jambolana). 
| Lasura (Cordia myxa). 
rs naltas (Cassia amaltas). 
Other fethatpental trees have been planted in gardens pruits ana 
in Gujranwala and have done very well. Vegetables. 
. itio ordinary. fruits, limes, lemon, 


were 
direct 


° ‘ , > > oranges |W. 
imported many years ago by Major Clarke, 
from Malta, have spread over the district and thrive 
wonderfully in the loamy soil around Gujranwala. 

There are fine gardens at Gujranwala, Eminabad, 
etc. . Vegetables do very well everywhere. 
‘The common grasses are— ; 
Khahbul or Tala, a short green. , found Grasses. ‘ 
chiefly on the ndaries of fields in good 
soil... Probably the best grass and is found 
i after rain. Good ; 


all the year rain. 

for horses and all cattle. Chembhar is found . 
on maira land. Swak, a long grass growing = 
best where water has lodged, It mpens -¥ 
with the kharif barvest and it is in places R 
sown as a crop, and it dries up after the ) s 
rains have ceased. Dub (Drabh) grows in — 4 
poor soil and is green all the year. It has Je: 
long roots and is difficult to eradicate. A “4 


alg bright green colour. Baten only when cattle 
~ > can’t get anything else. Naru is injurious 
for horses. Grows where water has been 
standing and dries ‘up after the rains. Murak 
is soft and tender, and grows during the 
rains in Rohit and K i lands. Kor 
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» Madhana, an excellent ram ia growing 
in fertile lands in Kharvf. resembles 
a madhani or churn- Tag hence the 
name. Useful for increasing milk of oes 
Lehu is a thistle and grows amo 

crops. It is cut and, given, to, cattle a 
sit, a spreading fleshy-leaved ar will 
grows during the rains in ‘soil. Liked 
by camels and eaten by cpttle, He t not horses 
or asses. Sinji is often sown but i 
in the Chenab Cirele' of the Hafizabad. tahsil. 
The wild species hee por white and. yellow 


uae ae oo 
eaten by. sheep © ‘ahd goats. 

the wavy leaves at, the base of, ‘the plant 
are called sar, and besides. 

fodder are used for mats and thatch. The 
tall stem is used for making, baskets, chairs, 
walls of huts. screens, roofs, rafters. and 
fences. The fili are used for baskets and 
i dai The sheath Hine eo the Ali ds (ea 


: is used for Ky 
Sais Peaks i in iow pith vend near the river. 

It is good fodder for buffaloes, and ment 
are made from the stems. Dila, a ‘rush 
in marshy ground, is inferior fodder. Jusay 
used as fodder and as a pot-herb. It is 
said to soften meat and other vegetables when 
cooked with them. Gani is a fragrant 
weed. Panhi is a fodder grass like ganht. 
It is used for “khas tatis..” Khaw 1s a 

like ganhti. Maina is cultivated and 


grass 
‘also’ grows wild: is a fodder. Lehh grows 


reatyry in wheat fields. It is ent and given to 
sheep and goats. 

Of wild animal life there is very little in the district 
and what, little exists is practically contined to the 
riverain area. Wild pig is fairly common in the Rail- 
way and Forest Department. reserves around Wazir- 
abad. The nature of the ground makes it difficult 
to ride them, pat at night they ante’ int the 
young crops of maize, pean and w one 
can sometimes intercept them at day-break as they 
return to cover. . 
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times seen, and ie gine Bi Is are Lay gomne- Pi : 
times seen in. the | around Wazirabad in the LOGE 
Bar after heavy rains. Ha coal t 34 _._, Fauna—Animals. 
Wolvesiare found in the jungles along the Jhang 
border and rewards have occasionally been paid for 
their destruction: ‘hare and jackal are fairly common 
all over the district. | | 
The kulan (kunt or corn crane) is found all over the Birds. 
district in the cold weather. Geese, both grey. and 
barred, frequent the rivers ~All the well-known varieties 
of mallard, duck and teal, and Brahmaini, are also 
found on the rivers and chhambs, and plovers are 
_eommon. Snipe are found in canals and jheels. Part- 
ridges, black and grey, and sand-grouse are fairly 
fommon, but imperial grouse are rare. Quail are 
common when the harvest is ripening. . The blue-rock, 
pigeon. is common ‘and the green pigeon (or harial) 
iy qocasionallyfound. | 
There are also the birds usually found in the Punjab; 
the more common being as follows :— 


4 


1 


ye ee een) ae 


% 


Ring and turtle doves, black or royal, white and é 
grey curlew, starling, raven, crow, vulture, Fs 
pehean, bottle-bird, tailor-bird, honey-— a 
sucker, nightingale, jay, hoopoe, wood ; - 
kingfisher, adjutant, kite, hawks (varieties), ry 
falcons (varieties), owls (varieties), swallow, = 


common, sparrow, parrots, maina, robin, 

bul-bul, kingerow bull-finch, lark, babblers 

and magpie. Koels abound in the summer. — 

With the improvement of the dramage the district 

is not now noted for sport. Ifforts are being made to 


Tale Ae 


protect animals and birds, under the Act recently. F 
passed by the Punjab Legislative Council and shooting . 
hcences, etc., are now required. There 1s a Distriet :- 
Fauna Committee of which the Deputy Commissioner = 
is president. 2 ; 
There are also the squrrel, flying-fox, bat, hedgehog, ®+Ptiics Inseot™ > 
iongoose, rat and muskrat. There are various sorts E. 


of lizards, frogs, toads, centipedes, scorpions ; and of 
insect life a great variety, especially during the rainy 
mouths, moths, buttertlies, beetles, crickets, 

poppers; bees, wasps and hornets, The large sk 


i 
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CHAPTER I-A. ant, and the small red and. black ant, also the destrue-- 
"eect Aarxore— tive little white termite,are in abundance, ___ 
err A fairly complete list of ‘the fish found in ‘the ‘Diss 
= trict with their scientific names is given below. The 
local names. vary in different doaslines cand should be 
used with reservation :— 


[Parr A 










Oxper Puysdstomi, 


i - | Saccobnanchys fossilix .. | Grows to bout foot in 
Singi vecobranch™a foxsili ee cis oe 
* prenien: 
the dak esteemed for its 
' ' Tavigenatig heateies 
Malili -. | Wallago att Common and valuable as fo 
en Grows 8 about feet ie Weeth. 
and is voracious, 


Jhalli, Dhoan of 
Bachwa. 


(a) Eutropiichthys vacha | Attains.a foot in length, Very 
(6) Paeudotropius garua. | good eating. 


"? my THT tat 


Attains about « fowt in length. 
ting. 


Callichrows pabda 


Pallu 
Is good ea 
Chainja, Si (a) Macrones aor Is good-ew 
Singhari, "e (4) Macrones seenghala lata 
: | 

Khayya or Trikanda! (a) Rite rita Ik pood-eating. E 
(4) Rita buchanani. 
Family Cyprinidae. (with scales). 


Dabi or Kalahans | Laboo Kalabmen  .. | It grows up to 2 feet in length - 
aod is good eating. 


Attains 3 feet or more in length 


Robu or Dhambra | Labeo rohita >. 
The best food fish of the fam ity. 
Mori, Murakha or | Cirrhina mirgala .. | Grows to 3 in length and 
Wiryol. ix good 7 ‘ti Ph ail 
d Gid «+ | Labeo diplostomus -. | Contains many bones, 
Sunni ee | Cirthina reba -. | Attains a foot in length, 
‘Mabasir +» | Barbustor «+ | The best fish for sport in India, 
re crrlhes size and weight, 


Chee 
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4 7th, dectad? bet mow tifome® yikeom oO a+ 
7 4 4 fr) - - tt x ¥ cee ; om ao 2ae py? 2%, "4 
*Wernddilartiame!| | “Riishbibe nathe. ustedes IT! Ri pom nens aa 
* ¢ ’ “ vr. ea rl ~ 7 . : \ yy : a 
Tn ta Alawitating) Jox mins) thattetinn dt! tn 
. | Fish. ste 
fare thie i girl ld ft ow fdl ti taele (Laitth std oe 


. yuna) Tt wary tet 20itn onisia '¢ Tt five 7 ; Tvs ig 
Ree a catlaeete, <idt dormer Mae hehe ee 
itha chAL of) |/ Barbas ticto = 6.) |) Grows to aboot $)inchns 0A 


' naorChal. ..|) fa) A oparia Morer .. Grows to 6 or 7 inohes in bongth. 
® itieeret> 4 . e Catia teoaila, +} Ta good-cating. 

| coe) ofieemi| Baritinevagrs (0 esf| Attaine 5 inches im Jougth. 
: Mcrae hee e VAR: Me'gaed exten. 


Family Natopteride, “4 
PatorParri.—_..;| Notopterus kspirat Seeeens ae er Pall 
‘ 4 u bones. 


Weld tet eisheliba 3 sae 
~~“ _Jshilaial to 


" . ‘Fr 
ve. “Makni of Kangi .. | Ambaasi« name .. | Attains Sor 4 inches in length, 
No good eating. 





ee ad j 719! Family Rynchobdallider, 


Garoj ..-| Mestacembalus pancalos gos about 7 inches in Jength. 
so good eating. i 


God, Garoj or Bara Mestacembalus armatus | Ati 


: TOM OAT Pit 


Saul or Sauli yee Sh aeeamgummeg maru- 


| it i | 
Karrar or Saul .. (c) Ophiocephalus’ pane: A 
4 or Dauli ...| Ophiooephalus gacbua .. | Attains 
— ee Pamily Labrinthies. a 
++ | Trichognster fasciatus , . A 


Py singer bed aos) UY iformme, Fle 
* fey cay . P - <* <7 quitos a7 : bei 
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CHAPTER I-A. 

Puvewat. Asrrors— 
“Merronotocy. 

Fish. 


GusranNwata District. } { Parr A. 


The fish are mostly caught from the Chenab River 
during the winter months and supplied to the markets 
at Wazirabad, Gujrat, Sialkot, Gujranwala and Lahore. 
The small portion of the Deg in this District is not of 
much importance from the pe! point of view. Th 
are only a few pools in this portion from where a small 
quantity of fish is caught. The Palkhu Nala which 
used to provide a good supply of fish for the Wazirabad 
market has deteriorated considerably, since the surplas 
water from the Aik Nala has been put into it through 


‘an artificial drain. | The silt washed by floods from the 


Aik has filled up the pools in the Palkhu and there is 
hardly any shelter for the fishleft init now. 

Rules for the regulation of fishing in the ‘“ Publie 

waters’ of this district have been made under the 
Punjab Fisheries Aet by Government. © Licence holders 
are required to give a share of the haul to the riparian 
owners of a few villages on the Deg in accordance with 
the conditions of the wajib-ul-arz recorded in the Record 
of Rights. 
_.. Magistrates, Forest officers, Police officers, sub- 
ordinate revenue officials, lambardars, sufedposhes, 
zaildars and chaukidars also have powers under the 
Act. A Government Fish Farm has been constructed 
at Chhanawan for breeding carp (cyprinide) and is 
under the charge of the Fisheries Research Officer, Pun- 
jab, who is stationed at Lyallpur. Though the 
experiment has been in progress for 12 years the 
fish have spawned only thrice. |The factors which 
induce the fish to spawn have not yet been definitely 
ascertained, Some species of larvicidal fish are also 
bred at the farm, These are supplied to various persons 
for the purpose of checking malaria. 

The farm is mainly experimental hence little or no 
income is derived therefrom. 

For staff, see Chapter III. 

Of the poisonous snakes the most numerous are the 
karait or sangchur (Bungaras coerulus) and the viper, 
or karaundia (Echis carinata). The others which are 
less commonly met with are the katota, dudia, phaniar 


and the chhimba. The tracts most infested by snakes 
are _ ar the Grand Trunk Road. Rowatds 
are paid for the destruction of poisonous snakes through 
the District Board and Thanas. a 
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__ The winter lasts,from the end of October till the CHAPTER L-A. 
middle of March and is generally very pleasant, but pyuyscan Asrsor 


my east. of the district owing to the proximity of the —Mwrmonoroor. 
in on 


ills the sky is frequently overcast with clouds although Climate, 


no rain may fall and it is often quite cold. , 

from winter to summer i8 very sudden and by the 
pesianing, of April the heat ins to be unpleasant. 
The temperature is highest in June and July relieved 
by the usual dust-storms and showers. The monsoon 
usually ‘arrives in July. From the middle of July 
fill the middle of September there is rain on and off 


with the usual mugey icc From the middle of 
September the weather begins to cool, | No record 
is kept of the temperature but in the east, of the district 
it approximates to that of the Sialkot District, and im 
the west it is Warmer and is similar to that of Shahpur 
and’ Shang. Electricity at Gujranwala and Hafizabad 
has made conditions more pleasant, and Wazirabad, 
Kamoke, et’., are likely to have it also m the near 
re as a result of the Panjab (Mandi) Hydro-Hlectric 
» fr Bile. \ 
Tubles Nos. 3, 4 and 5 in Part B contain fignres 
of rainfall. There is more rain in the east than in the 
aves’ of the district. Wazirabad and Gujranwala, 
during the past ten years, received on an average 25 
inches, while Hafizabad received 15 inches. In. 1925-26 
and 1933-34 the amount received was greater, while in 
1926-27, 1927-28 and 1932-83 it was less. Rami 
is in the Wazirabad tahsil, but the rainfall recor 
there is more in ‘weeping with Hafizabad. Most of the 
rain is received in July, August and September, and 
in the winter January, February and . ‘There 
was abnormal rain in April of the current year (1935). 
In July, Gujranwala received 4°69 inches and in August 
12°28. There was very little in September. Speaking 
generally there is some rain In every month, and October 
and November are the driest yonths. . 
There are the usual hail-storms which vary from 
time to time in severity. In March and April of this 


r (1935) there was quite a fair amount of damage . 


from hail in the Gujranwala and Wazirabad tebsils. 
There are no cyclones. ‘There are the usual 

dust-storms in the summer but they are not numerons 

mow, nor severe. bey ency oct ro) pte «ef 


Rainfall. 


reil iew 
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SEOTION B.—history. | 
(CHAPIER 1-H, Lying as it does on the highway by which the 
Hwronx. Successive hordes of invaders from the north marched 
Ho ssthentic down to the struggle for the empire of Hindustan, 
~ apa and by which they returned victorious or defeated ; 
closely identified also with the stirring events which 
led fo the rise of the Sikh monarchy on the ruins of the 
dld Mughal empire, few tracts in the Central Punjab 
have'had a more unsettled history than the Gujranwala 
District. One ‘result of the chaos and confusion that 
prevailed is the absence of any authentic information 
as to the history of the district prior to Mughal rule 
to the early days of which most of the present tribes: 
date their settlement in the district. iret 
Colonisation of the As to the tribes that preceded them, tradition is 
— silent and even for the first. two and-a-half centuries of 
Mughal rule there is no record of the condition of the 
district beyond vague traditions and an occasional 
paseing reference in the Ain-t-kheri or other chronicles 
of the day. ’ : 
An early Kingdom, The researches of antiquarians have, however, 
established the fact that the tract comprising the dis- 
trict as it was until 1919, was of histoncal importance 
in the earliest days, that it contained in Sangla or: 
Sakala, the capital of the Punjab where Alexander 
met with one of the most serious checks in his career 
of victory, and that at a later period about 630 A. D. 
when the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, visited India, 
Asarur (now Mian Ali) near Khangah Dogran (also. 
known as Masrur) was the capital of a kingdom stretehing 
from the Indus to the Beas. he ruins of ancient 
cities of vast extent, the sites of ruined villages, the 
remains of wells and ancient irrigation works scattered 
over the wildest portions of the district, where till the- 
change wrought by the canal in recent years, there was. . 
nothing but an expanse of barren jungle, and no fixed. 
population, all point to a period when the tract must 
have been densely populated and highly cultivated ; 
and though popular tradition associates this golden. 
age, “* when My rood of land maintained its man," 
with the name of Akbar, it clearly belongs to a much 
earlier period. Sangla is now in the Sheikhupura 
District, the Gazetteers of which, and of Jhang, muy 
be seen for this early history. ite aside 
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_ Under, Mughal rule, the principal places. in, the 
district were inabad and Hafizabad. The district, 
as. it was in his time, is stated by Major Nisbet; who 
effected a revised settlement of: the land revenue in 
1866-67, to have been divided during the Mughal 
period. into six parganahs, as is shown in the margin, 

Bien beds neither Gujranwala, nor Wazirabad, at 
Sohdera, press the largest towns of the district, 

ees ing mentioned as enjoying any fiseal 
Hafizabad. or political importance, ‘The. site of Gu); 
_Sheikhupors’ __ ranwala falls within the old of 
Eminabad, and the site of Wazirabad_ within, that of Sod- 
hra. The parganahs of Hafizabad and Eminabad,,are 
clearly recognisable in the list of mahals given in the Ain- 
i-Akbari of the Rechnabad sirkar of the Lahore suba, 
and Major Nisbet's parganah of Bucha’Chatha is‘to be 
identified with the mahal * Bagh Roy Boochey” of 
Gladwin’s: translation, Chatha being Saris POA name 
of an important tribe holding that portion of the district. 
The parganah of Sodhra must’ se bees established 
later, as it is impossible to identify it with any given 
in the Ain-i-Akbari. Sahomalli and Sheikhupura are 
now in the Sheikhupura District. 

The agricultural tribes of the district, though 
many of them lay claim to Rajput descent, and still 
peg certain Rajput traditions, are undoubtedly 

f Jat origin. The Jats hold 1,084 estates out of 1 26 
estates, viz.:— ane prey cee 
Gujranwala Se ae 482 ont Of 574 





Wazirabad std a 228 out of 264 — 
Hafizabad y .- 874 ont of 422 


In Gujranwala the most important Jat tribes 
are Virakhs, Varaichs, Chimas, Gurayas, 
and Sekhus. ‘The Virakhs are mainly, the Varaichs 
Bg ea the Dhotars and Sekhus are nearly 
all Hi 


us; the other tribes are, for the most part, 


Muhammadans. In Wazirabad the eastern or more 
fertile portion of the tahsil is held by Chimas; the 
western and less fertile by Chathas ; there are no other 
tribes holding 10 villages or over. The Chimas and 
Chathas are almost exclusively, and the other Jats 
mainly, Muhammadan. In Hafizabad the proprietary 
body is more mixed and property in land is of more 





CHAPTER 1.B. 


ods mmo and 
their distribution. 


Villages in Giujran- 
wala and Waczirn- 


Origin of existing 
bad. 


Nee in of propric: 
of hts in Hafiza- 
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recent growth. The Bhattis, are undoubtedly Rajputs, 
and Bhagsinkes, who, though they claim affnity with 
the Bhattis, are probably the descendants of ‘Bar 
nomads who settled’ down to agriculture in the 
later days of Sikh rule, while Chathas, spread into the 
fahsil from Wavirabad, and Virakhs, extended their 
settlement from Gujranwala and wrested the ‘south- 
east of the tahsil from the Bhattis. Tarars, emigrated 
from beyond the river in Gujrat 220 years ago, and 
Kharrals from Montgoinery, about the eae ee 
eighteenth century dispossessed many of the old Hindu 
owners. ‘The rest of the tabsil is oceupied ebiethy bs 
miscellaneous Jats, Hinjras, logs, Gurayas, Dhotars, 
Gondals, Sayads, Khatris and Brahmins, ‘ete, 

In Gujranwala. and Wazirabad the immigration 
of the leading tribes appears, to. have taken pli 
in, Mughal days when most of the existing village 
were founded. Even tradition is silent as to . the 
races who preceded them. .War,(famine and. intertribal 
struggles in the first half of the eighteenth century 
brought: about the ruin’of all but the strongest com- 
munities, but the people were too deeply rooted in the 
soil to desert their settlements permanently and when 
the consolidation of Sikh rule in the latter half of the 
century maugurated an era of comparative peace and 
security, the old owners, who had temporarily bowed 
to the storm and taken refuge in their tribal strongholds, 
at once resumed possession of their deserted home- 
steads,- restored the wells, reclaimed the land, and in 
many cases showed such tenacity in adhering to their 
ancient, institutions and traditions that they main- 
tained the same proprietary shares as had existed 
prior to their dispossession. Thus in these two tahsils 
the present owners are the descendants of the men 
who held the land under Mughal rule, and the’ tribal 
and village traditions have’ continued in an unbroken 
cham from that era, 

In Hafizabad the state of things is different. That 
fract appears to lave been held in Mughal times by 
Hindu Jats of the Hinjra and Jag subdivisions (gots), 
and most of the numerous ruins of what were once 
apparently flourshing settlements are identified with 
the days of their ascendancy. When the central 
authority became enfeebled at the beginning of last. 
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century, these industrious but unwarlike Hindu tribes CHAPTER T-R- 
4 dagen the more pri Muhammadan races, Bierce! 
‘harral and Bhagsinke nomads from the Bar, Chathas, She - 
Tarars and Bhattis of semi-pastoral habits, who speedily try nae aio 

ejected them from all but a fraction of their villages, 
but having taken forcible possession of the land often / 
failed to work it for agriculture, and preferred to follow pe 
their old pastoral life. In the general struggle for 4 
the soil, the Virakhs of the Gujranwala tahsil, a Sikh 

tribe with strong military traditions, got a foothold 

in the-tahsil and ejected the Bhattis from many villages 

which the latter had wrested from the Hinjras. One 

result of this difference in the history of Hatfizabad 

is that agricultural progress has been much slower 

than in the other tahsils. In Gujranwala and Wazir- 


“ 


abad the people are similar in character’ and’ habits 
to the ordinary peasant of the Central Panjab, while ‘s 


in Hafizabad they still retain traces of ‘their pastoral 
and nomadic character. The bond between them is 


rather that of the tribe than ‘of the’ village eom- : 
munity. fy e 
Over the whole district the period between the | Dectine of ther ; 


decline of the Mughal empire on the death of Aurangzeb ““*™*' =. 
and the rise of the Sikh econfederacies (roughly the first t 
half of the 18th century) was one of indescribable 
confusion and anarchy. The empire was gradually 
falling to pieces owing to intestine quarrels and succes- 
sive shocks of invasion from the north-west. There. 
was no strong central authority to maintain peace and 
order. It.was devastated again and eee te the 
invading armies of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Abdali 
and the prosperity which had been slowly built up in 
the previous two centuries gave place here, as elsewhere, 
te desolation and misery. In the general insecurity 
ot life and property tribe fought against ‘tribe, village 
against, ag ; but the strongest positions were 
abandoned, . eads were. deserted, and the face 
s the country vitae ah a mien go Bie po 

nearly ev ow that in thi iod of rapine, 
it*"was sacked, burnt or deserted; the continuity of 
village life was broken, and the old owners fled for 
safety to the jungles or to fortified towns, In some 
cases disappearing for ever,,in others returning after 
the lapse of a decade or a generation when the spread 





CHAPTER I-b. 
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of disorder was. checked. by the rising power of the Sikhs, 
The Gujranwala District. was among the first: in: which 
Sikh dominion was established ; it. has many associations 


‘with the Sikh regime; and an intimate connection with 


the fortunes of the Sikh. royal family. Gujranwala 
city was, the birth-place of Mahan Singh and his more 
famous son Ranjit Singh, and a monument in marble, 
erected in. 1891. by the Sikh Sardars at the mstance 
of Mr. Ibbetson, the then Deputy Commissioner, marks 
the, site,of the humble abede where the great Maharaja’ 
was born* and spent his youth, .Charat Singh, Sukar- 
chakia (so, named from his. birth-place in the Amritsar 
district), a Sansi Jat of the Manjha,,was one of the most 
ing and successful adventurers whom that disturbed 
peri brought,te the front. His’ aid was invoked by 
is fellow tribesmen, the Sansi- Jats of this district, 
a small tribe around Gujranwala with their head- 
quarters in the city, in their struggle against the Varaich 
tribe led by the famous robber chief Bare Khan. 

The old fable of the horse and the man repeated 
itself. The Sansis of Gujranwala repelled the Varaichs, 
but found they had overcome a rival only to saddle 
themselves with a master. In 1765. Charat Singh 
seized Gujranwala city which was. thence-forward 
pong redial of himself till his death im 1773, of his 
son Mahan Singh, and of his more celebrated grandson 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh till the capture of Lahore. by 
the latter in 1799 A. D. To this event may be traced. 
the origin of the central power among the Sikhs. 

Before, however, that power culminated in the 
establishment of the Sikh’ monarchy by Ranjit) Singh, 
he had successively to. resist. and overcome or assimilate 
the rival Sikh leaders and confederacies and the local 
Muhammadan chiefs, This work was begun by Charat 
Singh, continued by Mahan Singh, and suceessfully 
accomplished by Ranjit Singh in 1810 A. D. 

Of the rival Sikh chiefs the most powerful were— 

(1) Bhag Singh, Virakh, a native of Karyal in the 
Gujranwala tahsil, who had risen to note 

a among his tribesmen, a warlike clan of 

__ "Sikhs, occupiyng the south-west of the 

is & room in the han J i’ ; 

birth place of Ranjit Singh, toh Listerp wepports et een ae ws 
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Gujranwala and south-east of ‘the Hafig- CHAPTER 1B, 
abad tahsils, and established his authority SrORT. 
over Miraliwala and 100 villages in the Rise of -the Aid 
vicinity ; tii 7 alt 
(2) Gurbakhsh Singh, Varaich, a freebooter, from 
Chabba in the Manjha, who seized Wagir- 
abad about 1780 and occupied some 50 
villages in the neighbourhood ; 
(3) Gujar Singh, Bhangi, another successful Sikh 
marander from the Manjha who, about 
1750, established himself north of the 
Chenab at Gujrat and praduilly extended 
his possessions till they included the talugas 
of Sohdra on the south bank of the river 
and Eminabad and Nangal Donna Singh 
im the south-east of this district, in all 
some 150 villages. 
Of the Muhammadan tribes who struggled with 
most ‘success to maintain their in I , the most 
prominent were the Bhattis and Tarars in the Hafizabad 
tahsil who were overcome by Ranjit Singh, and the 
Chathas. in the western half of ‘the Wazirabad  tahsil 
who carried on an unceasing and bitter straggle against 
Sikh ascendency till their final overthrow by Ranjit 
Singh in 1799. : 
Charat Singh having seized Gujranwala, proceeded 
‘to extend his authority over ‘the neighbourhood, and ginsolidation of 
in a few years beouets the talugas of Gurjanwala, Kila the Sikh 
Didar Singh, Kila Mian Singh, Kila Sahib Singh, em- 
bracing the northern half of the Gujranwala tahsil, 
under his sway, together with a small circle of villages 
around Akalgarh. He was killed near Jammu in 1778 
iby the burstmg of his gun when assisting the Kanha 
‘confederacy in an expedition against the hill Rajas. - 
‘son, Mahan Singh, showed himself as able and unserupu- 
‘lous a leader as his father. 
- he decaying power of the Mughals at the begin- 
‘ming of the bast contary’ had given the Chatha tribe the 
‘opportunity of making a bold push for political ascend- 
‘In’ irt of the Rechna Doab. Under Nur 
Muhammad, the first leader of note amongst them, and 
‘Pir Muhammad and Ahmad Khan, his more famous 
sons, they built and fortified the strongholds of Manchar, 
Alipur (Akalgarh) and Rasulnagar —— 
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CHAPTER I-B) about 1750 raised the standard of independence by re- 
__ ‘Huror, _ fusing to pay tribute to the Mughal governor at Lahore. 
ee ate Mughals were unable to exact allegiance or revenue, 
power’ but Mir Mannu, the representative of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani, who had now seized the empire, laid siege to 

Manchar in 1764. The siege was ineffectual, and soon 

afterwards the Emperor recognised the Chatha chiefs 

and confirmed them in their possessions, probably as a 

coun ise to the rising power of the Sikh confederacies 

in Gujranwala. At this time they held sway over 150 

villages or more than half of the Wazirabad tahsil, and 

their increasing power ‘soon brought them into collusion 

with Charat Singh, the head of the Sukarchakia con- 

Laat who was extending his possession in Gujran- 


Charat Singh, after the occupation of Gujranwala, 
had found himself strong enough to turn his arms against 
the Chathas. The struggle was carried on with ei 
success for 10 years between Charat Singh and Ahm 
Khan. On the death of the former in 1778 and of the 
latter in 1775, it was continued by their sons Mahan 

i and Ghulam Muhammad, the bravest and ablest 
of the Chatha chiefs. Under his leadership the Chathas 
several successes over the Sikhs, in one of whic 
they captured the famous sere *and it at one 
time looked as if the progress of t Sikh arms-had been 
a) arrested and their dominion in the Doab annihilated. 
190g & Mahan Singh. at this crisis strengthened himself by an 
alliance with his rival, Sahib Singh, the son of Gujar Singh 
Bhangi, to whom he gave his sister, Raj Kaur, in marriage 
and the combined forces of the two. Sikh. chiefs proved 
too’ strong for the raw levies of brave but untrained 
ts of the Chathas opposed to them, Ghulam 
uhammad was driven back into his fortress at Manchar 
to which siege was laid the Sikhs, and seeing that 
further resistance was inefiectual he offered to surrender 
on promise of permission to retire in safety to Mecea. 
The promise was given but basely broken; most of the 
prem was put to the sword; Ghulam Muhammad 
nseli was shot at the instigation of Mahan Singh; 
the fortress was razed to the ground, and the possessi« 
of the Chatha chiefs were appropriated by Mahar ‘Singh, 
or distributed as rewards among his followers, wz., 


*Now at Lahore. ws 






fa 
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Dal Singh, Kalianwala, of Akalgarh, who had married O#APTER LB 
the sister of Charat Singh, Jowahir Singh, Bastami, Hisroay. 
Sohel Singh, Bhangi, who had married the sister of Mahan Pb gases Bn 
Singh and Jai Singh, Man, who had married his daughter POR ate 
to the Sukarchakia chief. To mark the overthrow. of 

the Muhammadan chiefs and the triumph of the Sikhs, 

the names of Rasulpur and Alipur were altered to Ram- 

nagar and Akalgarh, but the old names are sometimes 

used by Muhammadansin this part of the Doab, and the 

heroic resistance of Ghulam Muhammad and his trea- 

cherous end are celebrated in many a. local ballad. 

Mahan Singh pursued his success in a manner character- 

istic of the age, by ae his arms against his ally and 
brother-in-law, Sahi , the Bhangi chief, but the 

latter made a ass: resistance and maintained his 
independence till his death in A. D. 1801, when his 
possession were forcibly annexed by Ranjit Singh, who, 

however, gave the widow Raj Kaur, a daughter of Charat 

Singh, a jagirof Rs. 4,000 per annum for her m 

Mahan Singh died at Sohdra in 1791. His death is 

said to have been hastened by mortification at the failure 

‘of his attempt to oust Sahib Singh from Sohdra which he 

was at the time ineffectually besieging. In an 6 when 

success depended solely on unscrapulous 

courage and unrestrained cruelty he had won himself 

a foremost position by a pre-eminence in thesé qualities 

which it was left for his son and successor Ranjit. Si 

to surpass. The same qualities which had raised | 

father from a successful freebooter to the leader of 4 

powerful’ confederacy, raised the son to be the despotic 

ruler of a powerful kingdom. 


In this, his native district, he found himself con- exablshment ‘a: 
fronted with the same difficulty as his father and grand- the Sikh monarehy. 
father. The local Muha an tribes had still to be 
reduced, the rival Sikh chieftains had to be overcome 
_or conciliated. The Chathas made another s e for 
independence, Jan Muhammad, the son of am 
-Mubammad, had fled to Kabul after the fall of Manchar, 
and returning in 1799 with aid from Zaman Shah— 
_ Ranjit Singh being then occupied with the Bhatti and 
,Tarar tribes of Hafizabad—the country rose in his 
‘favour, the Sikh g: were expelled, and Jan Ma- 
-hammad re-established himself in Ramnagar. His sue- 
cess. was, however, short lived. Ranjit Singh 3, “the 
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CHAPTER LB. field ‘with a latge army and laid siege to Ramnagar. 
Hutter. Jan Muhammad was killed in the siege, the garnsons 
Ry“ carichate of'surrendered, the power of the Chatha tribe whichhad 
, “played so prominent a part in the polities of the 18th 
century was broken, and their villages quietly submitted 
to the Maharaja's sway. Emboldened by this success 
and strengthened in resources and prestige by the pos- 
session of Lahore, which he had captured in the same 
‘year, 1799, Ranjit Singh determined to subdue once for 
All the turbulent Muhammadan tribes of Hafizabad 
which for years had been offering a guerilla resistance to 
his troops. He entered the tract with a large arm. and 
in a short time overeame the Kharrals, Lodikes, and even 
the Tarars. The Bhattis alone, true to their Rajput 
traditions, offered a determined resistance, and though 
defeated in the field, they entrenched themselves in the 
fortified towns of Jalalpur and Pindi Bhattian. These 
‘were, however, taken by storm in A. D. 1801. Most of 
the Bhatti leaders were killed, the survivors who fled 
for protection to the Siyals of Jhang were outlawed and 
their possessions confiscated. When the power of the 
Sikhs was broken in the 2nd Sikh war, and the Punjab 
‘annexed, they returned and were restored to most of 
their old possessions. The power of the local tribes 
having thus been broken, it remained to overcome the 
rival Sikh chiefs. Most of these were the descendants 
ef the adventurers who had aided Charat Singh and 
Mahan Singh in establishing their power. Many of them 
were nearly connected with the Maharaja by blood or 
marriage, but neither the remembrance of past Bervices, 
nor the ties of blood, could restrain Ranjit Singh in his 
career of unscrupulous ambition. Dal Singh, of Akal- 
garh, the brother-in-law of Charat Singh, had been the 
most strenuous supporter of the Sukarehakias in their 
various campaigns against the Chathas, and on the over- 
throw of the latter had ‘received a large portion of their 
possessions in jagir, For some years after Ranjit Singh's 
accession, Dal Singh was his most trusted adviser. Hi 
increasing influence, however, excited the Maharaja’s 
jealousy and brought on a rupture. Ranjit Singh made 
an attack on Akalgarh in 1800, which was successfully 
resisted by Sahju, the wife of Dal Singh. Dal Singh died 
in 1804, Ranjit Singh captured Akalgarh and ad- 
nagar, and annexed Dal Singh’s possessions, making, 
however, according to his custom, a decent provision 


: 
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for the family by the grant of a jagir, and thus attaching CHAPTER LB... 


them. to his standard. 
Charat Singh, and whose. father Gurbakhsh Singh had 
attached himself to the rising fortunes of that chief and 
received Wazirabad and. 47 villages in the vicinity a3 & 
reward for his services, was the next victim. Jodh Sin 
had always aided Mahan. Singh against the B i Chie 
Sahib Singh, but. when the latter was besieged in Sohdra 
in 1790, Jodh, Singh is suspected of having secretly su ; 
plied him with ammunition, fearing that Mahan Singh, 
if successful, would become. too powerful, and this action 
is said to have been the cause of Ranjit Singh's hostility 
to him. The ambition of the latter, howeyer, supplies. 
a motive beyond which it is unnecessary to seek. 


Finding his enemy too. powerful, to be openly at-, 
tacked, Ranjit Singh set. a trap for him. He invited 
him to Lahore, received him in Darbar with great 
and. while professing friendship and esteem, gudde 

ve the si to have the Sardar seized. Jodh Singh, 
rew his sword, and called on them to attack as he dis- 
dained to flee. The Maharaja was a so struck wi his 
gallant that he dismissed him with safety, confirmed 






possessions, and. added. to his jagirs. A few. 


im in 
years later, however, when Jodh, Singh died in 180%, 
the Maharaja marched a force to Wazirabad_ and 


-lessly. confiscated all the 7 ir, allowing a small gr aA : 
the maintenance of ots Singh and Amik Sigh 
ce 


the minor sons of Jodh Singh. The famil since los 
its importance. The fate of the Bhangi paddars; whose 
estates in this district’ were Na ed in 1 

has ‘already been related.’ ‘The rise of Bhag Singh, the 
léader of the martial Virakh clan, who, in the time of 
Charat Singh and Mahan Singh, had seized a large. por- 
tion of the Gujranwala pa has been referred. to: 
in an earlier page: Though a steady supporter of the 
Sukarchakias while they were struggling against their: 
ivals, he was too near the throne for the Maharaja to 
brook him as a rival.) He was compelled in’ 1805 ‘to 
ashe Be ET alk and submit to be cage 
who im in jagir and put him in 
Reactor of the ek ee. On his death in 1806, 
his son Jodh Si sueceeded to his position and emolu- 
ments. The family has lost its importance. 


History, 
Jodh. Singh, Varaich, whose sister had martied (ene 
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CHAPTER I-B. Thus by force and fraud, tempered with concilia- 
anon tion, Ranjiit Singh had succeeded in overcoming’ all 
local opposition and cleared the way for the extension 
of his dominion over the whole Punjab. 
Sikh asdministra- The whole of the district now acknowledged his 
—_— Ranjit sway. As regards his system of administration, briefly 
about half of the conquered lands were retained by the 
Maharaja under direct management as part of the Sikh 
royal domain (Khalsa), or farmed out in groups to per- 
sons who contracted to pay in a fixed amount of cash 
or grain to the State, making what they could out of 
the people. These were administered by Kardars or 
governors who exercised general jurisdiction on behalf’ 
of the sovereign. 


The intimate connection of many of the leading 
Sikh families with the Maharaja who selected many of 
his bravest Sein such as Hari Singh Nalwa of Gujran- 
wala, Misr Chand of Gondlanwala, ablest - 
nors, such as Dewan Sawan Mal of Akalgarh, walt 
Dhanpat Rai of Sohdra, and successful courtiers, such 
as Jowahir Singh, Bastani, of Ramnagar, Jai Singh, Man, 
and Sham Singh, of Butala—from this district, and the: 
fact that the descendants of the supplanted Sikh chiefs 
had been allowed to succeed to part of their possessions, 
led to the grant of a large portion of the district in jagir 
to the favourites, relatives and servants of the Maharaja, 
subject to military of other services and to the royal 


P 
It is not always possible to discriminate with ac- 
curacy the position of the jagirdars and local governors 
as the leading jagirdars were often allowed to contract 
for the management of groups of estates outside their 
jagirs, and the kardars or governors held part of their 
aqas in jagir as a reward for their services. The table 
below shows roughly how the different talugas or par- 
— were held up to their absorption by jit. Singh, 
they were distributed by him, and whet 
ete in jagir or managed through the royal 
eputies. 


fi) dus 
hes a 
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CHAPTER TE Of the jagirdars the most famous were Hari Singh 
Heros, |. Nalwa, a Khatri of Gujranwala city, where his descend- 
a —-d ‘Sikh ants still reside, whose personal valour earned him the 
title of the “ Ney of the Punjab,” and wl)ose exploits in 
extending the Sikh dominions were hardly eclipsed by 
those of the Maharaja himself. He was killed near 
Jamrud in 1837 while bravely resisting the attack of 
the army which the Amir Dost Muhammad had sent 
“ ipso the fort, and the invading army was repelled 
the Maharaja in person who arrived with reinforce- 
min from Ramnagar, a distance of over 200 miles, in 
4 days. His death was an irreparable loss to the Sikhs. 
As a governor he was harsh bas. sing. Rani Nikayan, 
the senior wife of the Maharaja, held a large portion 
of the district, including all the southern portion border- 
ing on Lahore, in jagir, and maintained a semi-roval 
state in the fort at Sheikhupura (now in that district), 
finding a substantial compensation for her being supplant- 
ed in the Maharaja's affections by younger and more 
pleasing rivals in the income which she derived from 
her wide possessions. Though notoriously avaricious, 
she was wise and farseeing mee: to encourage cultiva- 
tion by making grants of waste lands to cultivators and 
settling tenants in the villages which had been deserted 
in the struggle between the Virakhs and Bhattis. 
Leading Sikh Kar- Of the kardars, General Avitabile, whose head- 
are oF io! quarters were at Wazirabad which he considerably 
enlarged and beautified, is remembered as having ‘i 
the first to introduce the system of fixed cash payments 
in substitution for the old rade systems of appraisement, 
(kankut) or division of the crop (batai), The two greatest 
were Dewan Sewan Mal and Raja Gulab Singh, who held 
most of the Hafizabad tahsi] in farm. The name of the 
former is remembered here, and elsewhere,* and for the 
Justice of his decisions, the moderation of his assessment, ; 
and the wisdom which led him to conciliate and settle in : 
the soil the turbulent and predatory tribes of the Bar— , 
Kharrals, Bhagsinkas, &c., by giving them grants of : 
waste lands on easy terms, and remitting part of the 
assessment in favour of those. who founded villages, ; 
sunk wells, or otherwise developed cultivation. 


The memory of Gulab Singh, on the other hand, 
and of his unscrupulous agent, the Wazir Rattanu, is 


Multan and Muralfargarh districts. See under Akalgarh in Chapter IV. 
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execrated by the people for their oppressive assessments CHAFTER.LB,, 
which all but crushed, the tract in their charge, The  miwromy,_ 
character of the kardars generally, with the single ex-. , Kesdiig Sikh Kar 
ception of Sawan Mal, cannot be better summed up than : 
in the words of Mr. Barnes— | 

ble se ertr hb sae Ting geo t de a ¥ ee ae hems . Bay? 

_ diepreaiajion fa ri ce 


Of the Sikh rule generally it may be said that while 
it introduced an era of comparative order and security 
by setting up a barrier against invasion from outside 
and stamping out tribal feuds and private wars of rival 
chieftains, it did little else to improve the. position of 
the great mass of the people. These were left to the 
mercy of the jagirdars or kardars whose discretion was 
practically inbornded as long as they furnished, their 
contingent of troops fo the royal army, or thew quota 
of revenue to the royal treasury. 

_ Individual jagirdars or kardars, such as Sawan Mal, 
taking a broad and farseeing, view of their position and 
responsibilities, might now and again endeavour. to 
promote the welfare of the people in their charge, but m 
these were the exceptions; and the vast majority, ‘ 
dressed in a little brief authority, hastened to make the 
most of their power by squeezing what they could out Ah bon 
of the people. , 

In this respect the rapacity of the jagirdars, and 
especially of the Jat Sikh Sardars, exceeded even that wc 
of the kardars. A common figure of speech among the ge 
people likens them to ravening wolves who prayed at 
will on the helpless fold, or vampires who sucked the 
blood’ of human beings. % 

.. In fact the hand of the Sikhs fell, heavier on this dis- 

trict on account of its proximity to the capital and close 

connection with the ruling family than almost on any 

other, owing to the namber of rapacious followers who 

had to be provided for, the quartering, of troops on the =i 
ople, and the obligation to furnish supplies free to the 

Sikh armies on their way to and from the frontier. | 


~The overthrow of the Sikhs in the first Sikh war, in , Overthrow of te 
which many of the leading Sardars and jagirdars of this 
district bore a prominent part, and. the establishment 
of the, Regency, at Lahore, under British control in 
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CHAPTER I-B. 1855, dealt a severe blow to the authority of the jagir- 
Hovronr. dars, whose excesses since the death of the Maharaja 
sew f the in 1839 had known no restraint. The introduction of 
the summary settlement in 1847, the object of which 
was to substitute a fixed cash assessment for the arbit- 
rary exactions which had hitherto prevailed, caused 
even deeper alarm. The jagirdar saw himself reduced 
from an irresponsiable local autocrat, exercising almost 
unlimited jurisdiction to a mere assignee of a fixed cash 
assessment. The kardar saw that there was no place 
for him in the new system. Both classes regarded the 
new order of things with sullen discontent, and when 
the outbreak of the second Sikh war offered a chance of 
shaking off the British control, and restoring the old 
order, it is not surprising that almost without excep- 
tion they threw in their lot with the rebels. The teal 
was fatal. The power of the Sikhs was finally broken 
at Chillianwala and Gujrat (both in the Gujrat District). 
Of the rebel Sardars of this district many were killed in 
the above battles, the remainder jomed in the general 
surrender, and were shorn of their honours and jagirs, re- 
eelving in some cases small life pensions for their main- 
tenance. 

Effect of the se- Among the families that played a prominent part 
ne in the rebellion on one side the other, and were re- 
warded or punished accordingly at annexation, the fol- 

lowing were the chief :— 
The Nalwa family. (1) Gurdit Singh, Jowahir Singh and Arjan Singh 
were the sons of Hari Singh Nalwa. Arjan 
Singh shut, himself up in the fortified house 
built by Hari Singh outside Gujranwala 
with about 100 men and openly defied 
the Government. A small detachment sent 
to bring him into Lahore was unsuccess- 
ful; but when a body of troops sent by 
Brigadier Campbell and a squadron of 
Skinner's Horse marched against him, he 
fied. The defences of the house were des- 
troved and the property confiseated. The 
house, known as the “baradari,” is a 
good specimen of Sikh architecture, and is 
_.,  @ pleasing residence in the civil ‘station. 
. The garden was at one time famous in 
the Punjab for its variety of rare trees- 
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and plants, and the first Malta oranges CHAPTER IB. 
introudeed in the Punjab were grown here. ue MTOR 
Jowahir Singh, whose sympathies were with the males : 
rebels, had been arrested at the beginning s 
of the outbreak and kept a prisoner in ~~ 
Lahore. He escaped to Gujranwala with ‘ 


the connivance of his guards. His own 
fame as a soldier, and the name of his 
father Hari Singh soon attracted followers 
to his standard. He crossed the Chenab 
and joining Raja Sher Singh fought with 

great gallantry at Chillianwala. He it 
was who led the famous charge of irregu- 
lar cavalry at Chillianwala that drove the | 
British Dragoons off the field,and so nearly 
turned the fortunes of that eventful 


day. 
The jagirs of Gurdit Singh, Jowahir Singh and 
Arjan Singh were were resumed on annexation. 


‘Punjab Singh, another son of Hari Singh, 
who was on bad terms with his brothers, 
refused to join the rebels, and hic jagirs 
were maintained to him. The family still 
has a jagir. 


(2) Of the Man Sardars, who then occupied & 
prominent position in the Sikh armies, 
Jagat Singh, Budh Singh, Baghel 5i 
and Fateh Singh remamed faithful to t 
British, and were rewarded by the con- 
tirmance of their jagirs which the 
still hold; Rattan Singh, Jodh Singh, 
Jamiat Singh and Lehna Singh, who were 
serving under Sher Singh at Multan, went 

over with him to Mulraj and lost all their 
jagirs at annexation. The Man family 
imitated the prescience of many a High- 
land Laird of the 17th and 18th centuries 
who sent a son to either camp, thereby 
securing immunity whichever side should 
win. Sardar Mangal ry mys Man, of Kes 
Shera, the dson of Jodh 

leading Sardar in the pnet now, Pee 
enjoys the) Sage of his uncle, Anup Singh, 
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CHAPTER I-B, (3) Sardar Jhanda Singh of Butala, whose ser- 


the Bolan. 


Jagirdars 


Other robel Sikh | 


vices in Hazara. up to 1847, under Cap- 
tain Abbot, had gained for him the title 
of Bahadur with the affix “ Ujal didar, 
Nirmal budgh"’ (open countenance and 
honest mind), hardly justified his reputa- 
tion and was suspected of playing a double 
game. In May, 1848, he was sent down the 
Sind- “Sagar Doab to prevent the spread 
of Mulraj’s rebellion and aid in the opera- 
tions against. Multan. His conduct at 
first was admirable, but as he neared 
Multan, part of the force under him desert- 
ed to the rebels. ‘The Sardar himself was 
suspected of being m communication with 
Mulraj, and was at once re-called to Lahore. 
There he seems to have re-assured the 
resident of his loyalty, and m August was 
sent on « mission to Sardar Chatar Singh, 
Governor of Hazara, whose loyalty was 
then wavering, to re- -call him, to a sense of 
duty. Jhanda Singh was unsuccessful, and 
was generally suspected of having done 
Be utmost to widen, and not to close, the 
oreach. 


He was ordered back to Lahore and put under 


arrest, but he seems to have been again 
able to dispel suspicion, was soon after- 
wards released. and during the last four 
or ‘five months of the war he and his 
sowars were employed to keep open the 
communications between Lahore and Ram- 

Jhanda Singh played his part well 


in a difficult. crisis, and when the Punjab 


was taken over, all. his personal jagirs 
amounting to Rs, 15,560..were con 
to. him for life.. His descendants, Sardars 
Balwant Singh and Mul Smgh, E. A. C’s., 
held grants amounting to Rs. 5,494, 
and now Bakhshish wad dace Jagjit Smgh, 
Sheonath, Singh, and Shee Singh hold 
orants amounting to Rs. 2,117. 
Se Singh, Matta, 


“Th folowing 
Bs, 19.8 Gurmukh Singh 
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Ramnagar, jagir Rs. 20,000 and Jawahir CHAPTER UB 
Singh, Bastani, of Ramnagar, the royal Hisrory, 
chamberlain or mastér of the wardrobe, QF rebel 
jagir Rs. 12,000, openly joined in_ the ae 
rebellion and lost all thew jagirs. The 
descendants of these are still libving in the 

district, but have lost importance. 


(5) Among the Sardars whose loyalty was" un- The loyal Deedam: 
doubted, and whose services in that critical 
‘period were most valuable, besides those . 
already mentioned, were Sardar Jodh Singh, 
Varaich, and his more famous brother 
Sardar Man Singh, C.1.B., 1.0.M., of Rariala 
and General Harsukh Rai of  Hafiz- 
abad. The former is now represented by 
Sardar Sahib Sardar Rajwant Singh, 
Honorary Magistrate, and Zaildar and the 
latter by Diwan Harikishan, Honorary 
Magistrate, Hafizabad. 
The events of the second Sikh war and tts result, 
the annexation of the Punjab, thus brought about the 
downfall of many of the leading Sikh families of the 
district. 
The Muhammadan tribes, on the other hand, who | Conduct of the 
had been crushed by Ranjit Singh early in the century, or 4 
were eager to pay off old scores, and anxious to recover : 
their own. The Bhattis, Tarars and Chathas of Waair- a 


abad and Hafizabad rallied to the British standard, 
readily furnished supplies, brought in information of 
the movements of the enemy and fought on its side at 
Ramnagar, Chilianwala and Gujrat. A plot to stir up 
the Sikh population of the district by the agency of a 
religious pretender, Guru Maharaj Singh, who was foment- 
ing rebellion in the guise of a religious mendicant, was 
frustrated by the Pathans of Jandiala Sher Khan,* who 

ve timely information to the authorities. A force of 
Forse was promptly despatched from, Wazirabad, the 
offendi | al Jhabbar,* Chuharkana,* in 


nding villages, 
which troops were bei sented enlisted, were plunder- 
ed and burned down ; Saharky ingh had to flee to Jhang 
where he was captured with the aid of the Bhatti chiefs. 
‘As a reward for these services the Bhattis and Tarars 


*Now in Shelkhupara district. 
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CHAPTER LB. were restored to many of their estates from which they 
Hwrony. had been ejected by the Sikhs, and the nominees of the 

ees latter were expelled by force of arms where necessary. 
Sat Sunes The annexation of the Punjab in 1849, while it 
on the People: involved the complete downfall or temporary eclipse of 
: many of the leading families, was welcomed by the great 
mass of the people, and especially by the agricultural 

“ population, Fre | 

British rule. _ At the first sub-division of the newly acquired pro- 
‘ vinee, the whole of the upper portion of the Rechna 
Doab from Jammu to the Jhang boundary and from the 
Chenab to the Ravi, including this district and that of 
Sialkot, was formed into one district.. The temporary 
headquarters were at first Sheikhupura and for a short 
time Wazirabad. In 1851-52 this wide jurisdiction was 
broken up, and two: districts were formed having their 
headquarters at Sialkot and Gujranwala; the Guj- 
ranwala district as then arranged extending from the 
Chenab to the Ravi, and coniprising thé four tahsils of 
Gujranwala, Rammagar, Hafizabad and Sheikhupura. 
e changes in the district have been noticed in Chap. 





ter 1-A. 
The Mutiny of The following account of the events of 1857 is taken 
fee s from the “ Punjab Mutiny Report ” :— . 
aad Gujranwala is a little civil station on the high road from Lahore im Peshn« 
war, As in all other places, the Deputy Commissioner waa burdened with 


7 
bedy of mutinous soldiers as his treasury guard. In this case the mon were of 
the 40th Native Infantry ; they were quickly got rid of by an order to to 
rejoin their corps at Sialkot. This was obeyed. ‘Its operntion® left C 

pps, olficinting Deputy Commissioner, with 7 horsemen and 35 foot police: to 
defend three European officers, 2,00,000 rupeea_ of Government treasure, and o 
jail full of convicts. This state of things could not Inst, capecially as the treasury 
well) Tho 


was an insccure building, and could not be held, aa it possessed no well, ! : 
station might be attacked either by the three native regiments from Sialkot or ; 
by the four native regimenta-from Lahore. It lay between the two places, and 7 
= junction of the muotinows might reasonably be expected. To avert , 


i brigades 
danger as far as possible, an old tomb and its circomjacent gardens were fo 
provisions were thrown in, and the treasure was sent inte Tatore Racal 
were called for from the people, and they eap thronged in. During six 
months about 7) men were raiaed. From this large drafta were made 
into three Punjab regiments ; 250 remained on duty at the station; 100 were 
eent down as policemen to tha North. Weatern Provinces * and even while andar 
training the whole body was used os ferry guards, jail gardens, and caoqria 
a in July, the Depaty Commissioner hastened away to Gujrat, 25 miles off 
on the news of the Jhelum mutiny. There he'mounted his 100 men on ames 
and went away another journey of 35 miles, to the very bank of the Jholom, 
He learnt there that the Jhelum mutiny had ended, and on his hasty march 
back be was informed that a formidable one bad broken Out at Sialkot, only 35 
miles from his own station. He hurried back to Gujranwala, but 
satisfaction, that it had not been threatened, the mon having gono a d 
way. In the end_of September, Captain Cripps was enlled to | briverse 
—— —— 
“Now United Provinees of Agra aod Oudh. 
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southern part Bl. his dlatriot; which Atiwht Gi Ube’ ba; ai Os Kharrals bad risen CHAPTER 1-3 

and might be expected to attack some large towns under hia j aa pee. 1 : 

a forced march brought a body of the Sikh levies under his cial command to Hiavonr. - 

the suspected districts ; and the people, if they had any ovil intentions, were The muting, — : 

orerwnd, Order continued to reign throughout that ‘territory, Tn October, 2 aioe 

Colonel Clarke took charge of the district, and Captain Cripps was transferred to = = 
room the appointment of Major Mareien to Gogers, The people of ; 

Gujranwala setae to have been very well affected throughout, and the six per 

cont. loan. gained considera bbe. accessions from the monoved men of the coontry 

towns. 


The events of the mutiny, though their direct effect . _Atsitede of the 
on the district was slight, had however a considerable seiiny: 
indirect effect in strengthening British rule and in 
reconciling and binding up with it the Sikh population 
whose attitude since the annexation of the Punjab had 
been one of sullen acquiescence. 

The disbandonment of the Sikh armies after the battle 
of Gujrat had thrown out of employment thousands of 
sturdy Sikh soldiers who were unwilling to turn their 
swords into ploughshares, and the complicity of the 5ikh 
Sardars, in the rebellion had led to the loss of their 
honours and emoluments. 9 «> ~ 

The presence of these two classes in the district 
might prove an element of serious danger if the mutiny 
were successful in Hindustan, and spread to the Punjab. 
The bold and masterly policy which associated the lately 
defeated and disbanded Sikh forces with the support of the 
British cause, and employed them asa weapon of 
offence against the Hindustani rebels, thereby removing a 
local source of danger and providing them with 
and remunerative employment, is a matter of history. 
'The Sikhs of this district promptly responded to the call 
for levies; and their Sardars now found the op Peeper 
of proving their loyalty to British rule, of winning bac 
some of their lost dignities and emoluments, and of 
a a blow at the hated Purbia troops who had so 
lately helped to defeat them. 

Among those who were the first to take the field and 


whose services against the rebels were most distinguished 


“a Sardar Jowahir Singh, the son of Hari Singh = 
Nalwa, who, as aldar of the 1st Sikh \ 

Cavalry, served with a gallantry and de- 

votion worthy of his father’s son, was 

18 times engaged with the enemy, receiv- 

ed-the Order of British India for his ser- 

vices in the field, and at the close of the 
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war was rewarded with the grant of a 
jagir of Rs. 1,200, one-half for life and one- 
half in perpetuity. On his death, half was 
resumed and: half continued to his brother 
Gurdit Singh. The perpetual jagir passed 
in-turn to Achhra Singh, nephew, and 
Sardar Bahadur Narain Singh, the latter's 
son. The. life.j j passed to Gurdit Singh 
; | and Achhra § ‘and was then resumed, 

| Sardar Bahadur, Narain Singh's eldest, son 
Sardar Sahib Sardar. Balwant Bingh Nalwa, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, has 
recognised as the head of the “family (the 
rule of prin ogeniture applies) with the 
hereditary title of Sardar and holds the 
jagir which is now worth Res, 925. 


(2) Of the Man family, Jowala Singh, the eldest 
son of Fateh Singh, was lalled at Lucknow. 
Anup Singh, the eldest son of Jodh Singh, 
entered the Ist Sikh Cavalry, afterwards 
‘known as Probyn’s Horse when it was 
first raised in August, 1857, was present at 
the fall of. Delhi and the capture . of 
Lucknow. In that gallant regiment, Anup 
Singh distinguished himself by his cool 
and determined \courage, and during the 
campaign was four times wounded and 
had three horses killed under him. He was 
granted a jagir of Rs. 500, half of which 
was resumed at his death, and the other 
half was continued to his nephew Sardar 
Mangal Singh, Man, of Kot Shera, Hono-. 
rary Magistrate, Gujranwala. Ganda Singh 
the second son of Sher Singh, Man, who 
joined the same regiment, was ‘alled in 
the Hindustan campaign and Gurdit Singh, 
his younger brother, was several times 
wounded in the field. The family realy 
belongs to Mananwala in the Sheikhupura 


District. 
©) Boag Singh, Hasanwalai, of Ramnagar, son 
of ‘Atay Singh, elso served with credit as a 


ee ee ee 
srirded ahhh the grant of a pension and 
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es Bhag Singh died in 1884 and © 


his son Bahadur Amnk Smgh m 1911. 


Some of the latter’s land is held by his °° 


adopted .sons Ude. Parkash Singh and giths pa: bod 


Chandar Parkash Singh and some is under 
_4 trast, No jagir is now held. 
The following families who had. stood faithful in 
1849 again showed their loyalty by services in the field 
durmg the mutiny :— 

Sardar Jodh Smgh, Varaiwh, of Ruriala, who was 
in an influential position at Amritsar, assisted in the 
enrolment of Sikh levies, and took part with the Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr, Cooper, C.B., in the pursuit of the 
** Meean Meer,” now Lahore Cantonment, mutineers and 
their destruction at Ajnala, He was appointed an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner and the entire village of 
Koth Jodh Singh was given to him free of rent, and 
ufier his death to his successors,.in two generations, and 
after them on half revenue to his grandsons in the third 
generation after which the concession will lapse. The 
jagir is now Rs, 144 and is held by Bhag Singh, Jagjit 
Singh and Raghbir Singh, the grandsons. There is also 
a petty jagir of Rs. 72-14-0 held in perpetuity by all 
the descendants of Jodh Singh, 

Risaldar-Major Man Singh, C.1.E., [.0.M., Sardar 
Bahadur, as Man Singh became, was granted the village 
of Kot Bare Khan in perpetuity which was released to 
him and his hers on payment of half the assessment. 
The jagir in Kot Bare Khan is now held by his grandson 
Sardar Sahib Rajwant Singh, Hdéno lagistrate, 
Gujranwala. Its value is Rs. 557. Sardar Man Singh, 
the youngest brother of Jodh Singh, was one of the first 
to join Major Hodson at Delhi with a troop of cavalry 
raised by himself, He assisted in the capture of the 
king of Delhi, and the capture and execution of the 
three princes. Thence he returned to Lahore, and rais- 
ing 500 reernits rejoined his regiment in time to take 
part in the capture of Lucknow. For these services and 
lus conduct im the subsequent operatons m Hindustan, 
where" he was twice wounded, Man Singh was rewarded 
with the Order of Merit and the t of jogirs in Oud. 
and the Punjab. Harsa Singh, the son of Jodh Singh, 


served with credit through the same campaign as Resaldar . 


of the 9th Bengal Lancers. | 


D 
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‘CHAPTER 1-6. General Harsukh Rai, of Hatizabad, and the Dewans 

Hurony,, Of Eminabad, Karm Chand, Hari Chand and Nahal 

ae dain: the Chand also served in the field, and Hari Chand who. 

=. — ., ommnanded a osha hem of Jammu troops before Delhi 
- © died of cholera... 


General Harsukh Rai was granted a jagir in Hafiz- 
abad and Rakh Hafizabad in perpetuity. “The value is 
now Rs. 400 and it is held by “hig ‘descendants, bench 
Kishan, Mulk Raj and Milkhi a | 

‘It does not appear whether Diwans Karm Chand 
and Hari Chand were given jagirs, but a jagir was granted 
to Diwan Jawala Sahai, Si. eld elder brother of Hari 
Chand and Nihal Chand, in perpetuity, for services’ 
during the Mutiny, in 5 villages in Gujranwala \tahsil. 
This is: now held by Diwan Dhanpat Rai, great-grandson 
and the value is Rs. 2,014. Another jayir of Rs. 199 
in the Hafizabad tahsil is held for life by Diwan Brij 
Lal, and: his brother Daulat Ram, descendants of Nihal: 
Chand. This: was also held by Nihal Chand mentioned 
above. : 

Attitude of the Of the Mubiimmadan tribes several members of the 

a Bhatti and Chatha élans, of whom Rahmat Khan of 
Pindi Bhattian, Khouda Bakhsh of Ahmadnagar, were 
the most distinguished attached themselves to Ganeral 
Nicholson's standard and served in the moveable column 
which crushed the scattered bodies of mutinous Hindus- 
tanis in the Punjab, and contributed so largely - 4 
fall of Delhi. The former was given o jagir in perpe 
in the village of Kot Dilawar, which was, until hie d 
recently, held by his descendants, Muhammad Yar, 
Zaildar of Pindi Bhattian. Tt has now passed in equal 
shares to his five sons. 

—— The effect of the mutiny was therefore to heal old 

<— sores and reconcile old feuds. As has been well remarked 

in the Mutiny Report of Gurdaspur District :— 


“The general colistment wns mont popular, on if was amons the micat 
effective nipadoree adopted by the (overament, and contributed ina vast deyrin 
to ak the popular fooling: in this pact of the cbontry with the British cause A 
mutual interest and avympathy was crested to support that cause which had 
now hiedine common, deep nad earmea) wort the aspirations which! vibrated 
in every homestead and evinesd that the military spirit of the nation had been 
aratified, aed aforded an assaranes thet its valiant ane would nat be poke 
in! vindicate the, ‘truwt bestowed." 
Hutwy Hnce ans Sune annexation the history of the district has: Been 
“wexation, one of steady progress. ‘The improvement of communtii- 


cations by the construction of the Grand Trunk Road, 
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of the North-Western Railway in 1871—74, ofthe branch 
line from Wazirahad to Sialkot in 1885, of the branch 
line from Wazirabad to Shorkot in 1894-96 and other 
roads especially from Wazirabad to Sialkot, from Guj- 
ranwala to Sialkot and Hasfizabad; and the road from 
sargodha to Lahore passing through Pindi Bhattian, has 
opened up new markets, brought it into touch with the 
great centres of trade, and thereby given a great stimulus 
to the growth of agricultural produce. ‘Pie opening up 
of the great tracts of Government and village waste in 
the Hafizabad tahsil by the Lower Chenab Canal, which 
began to work in 1888, and the Upper Chenab Canal in 
1912 has proved even a more potent factor in promot- 
ing the prosperity of the district and raised it from a 
position of coniparative unimportance to one of the 
most prosperous and important in the Province. 


The ‘record of-the “‘ War Services" of the district 
ingests ‘Sheikhupura District). is good.’ Seon after 
the war began Rs. 32,720 was subseribed to the Indian 
Imperial Relief Fond. In 1915 Rs. 22.441 was sub- 
seribed to the Aeroplane Fund, and an Aeroplane named 
“ Gujranwala ” was purchased. Rupees 5,050 was con- 
tributed to the Soldiers’ Comfort Fund. In 1917 the 
Gujranwala Red Cross Society was founded by Lala 
Amar Nath (now Rai Sahib, M.B.E.,), Extra Assistant 
‘Commissioner, and in 1918 it was as a temporary measure 
amalgamated with the District War League. The 
society collected about Rs, 41,718 in the villages mainly, 
which gave it first place among all the districts in the 
provinee. It provided ‘a Motor Ambulance Launch 
(“ Lady O'Dwyer”) for service in Mesopotamia, at a 
cost of Rs. 20,000, and an Ambulance Car (“* Kathleen 
Hamilton "—after the wife of Mr. W. 8. Hamilton, 
Deputy Commissioner) costing Rs. 11,000. For the 
“Our Day” fond, in aid of the Jomi War Cominittee 
of St. John Ambulance Association and British Red 
Cross Society, Rs. 18,351 was subscribed, Rs. 45,664 to 
the District War League Fund, the Soldiers, Club Fund 
Rs. 38,980, Rs. 18,596 to the Military Dressers’ Class 
Fund, General expenses of the War Rs. 5,000, besides 
other contributions in kind. Rupees 11,21,815 was sub- 
seribed to the first War Loan (1917), and Rs. 9,80,402 to 


in 1919 were on @ grand scale. 


the second War Loan (1918). The Victory Celebrations 


pe 
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recruitment for the Army, the record of 


OHAPTERI-B = sAs_ regards 
Hieny, the district is also good, On Ist January, 1917, there 


were 2,810 men in the Army (2,478 combatants and 387 
muleteers) or 1 in 56 of the male population. Of these 
1983 were Sikhs, 687 Punjabi Musalmans, 30 Hindus 
and 110 Indian Christians. On 30th November, 1918, 
when recruiting ceased, the number was 13,200 (including 
11,100 combatants and. 2,100 non-combatants), or L in 
12 of the male population, Of these 4,000 were Sikhs, 
6,700 Punjabi Musalmans, 950 Hindus, and 650 Indian- 
Christians, The recruitment was backward. until Nov- 
ember, 1917, when the number was less than 4,000, but 
from. December, 1917, to March, 1918, the number was 
5,000 and no other district in the privince can boast of 
having sent to the Indian Army over 1,000 men a month 
for four consecutive months. In addition there were 
198 recruits to the Jail Labour Corps, 98 to the Indian 
Defence Force, 44 officials to the Field Post Office, and 
GG to the Medical Department (as Dressers). 


__ Further particulars. will be found in a pamphlet 
culled ** History of the War ge found ihe ge 
District,” by Amar Nath, M.A., LL.B., M.B.E., Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, who played a great part in 
the success attamed by the district. 

It is all the more regretable that the excellent re- 
cord of the distriet should have been spoilt to some 
extent in the aftermath of the war. On 14th and 15th 
April, 1919, immediately following the outbreak of 
serious political disorders at Amritsar, there were also 
disorders in Gujranwala, Wazirabad, Hafizabad and 
Akalgarh (and Chhuharkana and Sangla, etc., now im 
the Sheikhupura District), Communication wires were 
cut, certain British Officers were interfered with at 
Hafizabad and Gujranwala and the house of Revd, 
Grahame Bailey of the Scotch Mission at Wazirabad 
was burnt. Also at. Gujranwala, the Tahsil, District 
Court, Post Office, Church, Railway Station and Dak 
Bungalow were burnt. An, aeroplane was sent to Guj- 
ranwala, pending the arrival of other troops, and restored 
order, and the total casualties were 11 killed and 27 
wounded. Martial Law was administered for a time. 
‘These events are of too recent. date to give further de- — 
tails here, but an account of them will be foundin the — 
Report of the Disorders Inquiry Committee, 1920. It 
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is fair to add, however, that the disorders were co 
mainly to political minded people living in towns, Bisons 
whereas the people in villagers did particularly well , ‘the Pasien Die 
during the war. £: | 


The people of ‘the district in towns, especially the 
educated ones, are advanced politically, and think and 
act much those in Lahore and Amritsar do. The 


various political movements need not be discussed here, 
however. 


Under the Reforms introduced after the war, the The Reforma 
district is included in the following constituencies :— 


A. Couneil of State— 
(1) Punjab (Non-Muhammadan). 
(2) Punjab (Sikh). 
(3) East. Punjab (Muhammadan). 


B,  Legislatwe A fa NC cl Punjab (Non- 
Muhammadan); (2) West Central Panjab 
(Muhammadan) ; (3) West Punjab (Sikh) ; 
and (4) Punjab Land-holders. 


C. Punjab Legislative Council.—(1) Gujranwala 
(Muhammadan) ; (2) Rawalpindi Division 
and Gujranwala (Sikh); (3) North-West 
Towns (Non-Muhammadan); (4) peas 
pindi Division and Lahore Division (North 
Non-Muhammadan); (5) East and Wet 
Central Towns (Muhammadan); (6) 
Urban ; (7) Punjab Land-holders (General) ; ae ¢ 
(8) Sikh Land-holders ; (9) Muhammadan 
vand-holders, (10) Punjab University ; 
(11) Punjab Chamber of Commerce 


Trades Association, and (12): Punjab -In- a 

dustries. } | 

Nobody from the District has yet been returned to - 

the Council of State. te % 
a 


The late Khan Sahib Raja Muhammad Ikram Ullab 
‘Khan was returned to the Legislative Assembly 1 1920 
in constituency No. (4) above. ol} 
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CHAPTER IB. ~ The following residents of the district have been 
- qltterons. returned to the Punjab Legislative Council, viz. :— 
Se camcent Pa 1920 .. Chaudhri Ata Ullah Khan, Zail- 
dar, Kaulo Tarar (No. 1). 
1928 .. The late Khan Bahadur Chau- 
dhri Karam Dahi, M.B.E., of 
Ahmednagar (No. 1). . 
1926 -«» Chaudhri Ali Ahmed, of Wazir- 
abad (No. 1). 
servis of 1926, .. ‘Bhat Narain Singh, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate of Gujranwala (No.. 
2). 
1980 -. Khan Bahadur (now Mr. Jus- 


tice) Din Muhammad, M.A., 
LL.B., of Gujranwala (No. 5). 


1980 .. Khan Sahib Chaudhri Riyasat 
Ali, B.A., LL.B., Advocate 

(No. 1). 
1926 and 1930... Mr, Labh Singh, M.A., LL.B. 
: (Cantab, a Barvat-Law (No, 4). 


1926 and 1930.. Dr. Sir Gokul Chand Narang, 
Kt., M.A., Ph. D., (No. 8). 
1935 .. Bardar Mangal Singh, Man of 
Kot Shera (No. 2). 
,. The last four named are the sitting members. In 
addition Dr. Sir Gokul Chand Narang, Kt., has been 
Minister of Local Self-Government in the Punjab for 
Some years. 
The New Reforms. The Reiorms now about to be mtroduced are ex- 
pected to give the district further representation in the 
various Legislative. bodies. 
‘Their Majesties’ © In the present year all classes.of people in the dis- 
Silver Jubilee. trict have! joined ‘in. celebrating Their Majesties’ Silver 
Jubilee on 6th May, 1955, with great enthusiasm and the 
amount raised for the All-India Fond was Rs. 54,000 
oe This fund is to be devoted to the Red Cross So- 
, the St. John Ambulance Association, the Zine 
Da erin Fund, and the Soldiers’ Benevolent Fund, 
‘relieve distress and sufferimg in India. ‘Sovetal biiisial 
‘and non-official gentlemen in the district: were-awarded 
the Silver Jubilee Medal. 
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A list of the officers who have administered the CH 
district as Deputy Commissioners (See also Part B) 3 
is given below :— De 
TE | Tenm OF OFFICE, 
From To 
Mr. Me.Mullen .. | Apell, 1860 
Coptain Elliot May, 15a) February, 188. 
Mr, A. Brandreth March, 186) May, 1862, 
Captain Urmstom | Jun, 1802 .. | December, 1862. : 
Mr. Powlett December, 1862 October, 186%." Qe 
Mr. Av Brandreth November, 1863 February; 1844, « 
Captain J,.W. Bristow .. | February, 1864 | May, 1864, = 
Mr. Ac Brandreth .. | May, 1864 May, 1805, ; 
“Major MyPeBabbage =~ | sume, 1900 October, 1865. Bhi 
Mr. A. Brandreth November, 1865 0... | Deoeunber, 1865. 3 


¢ 


October, 188. 
Fobruary, 1549, 
. | November, 18702) 


Major H. P. Babbage Jonnary, 168 
Mr. A. Brandreth 


Major H. P, Babbage 


oe ae 


November, | 868 
March, 1860 
Ovtober, LET 


im # 


Mr, M, Macauliife January, 1871. 


Mr. 0). Wood . -» | January, 1871 February, 1971..| 
Mr, GR. Blamie | February, 1871 .. | March, 1871. . 
Mr, DoG, Barkley = March, 1871 . | Sth May, 1871. 

Captain Ro TM Lang .. | 8th May, 1871 Sint Getober, 1871. ; 


December, 1871. 


Mr. J. 4G. Gondery was) Ist November, 1571 
Mr. BD. G. Barkley Jnnuary, 1872 28th February, 1872. 
Major F. J. Millar 28th February, 1572 Gth July, 1872. 
Mr F, 0. Channing co | 18th July, 1872 -» | Pith Apgust: 1872, 
Major F: Ji Millar | 18th August, 1872 0th November, 1873. 
Mr, JG, Condery 20th Novem ber, 1873... | 22nd Ootobery 1A. 
“Major ¥, D. Harington sand: Ootober, 1875 «oj Hith Fume; 1876, 
‘Me A. B. Bulman .» | Sth dune, 1876 2th March, 1878. 
Mr. 'T> W.-H. Talbort 29th March, 4878 Tth April, 187%. 
Mey A. R, Bulman -odeTth April, 1878 4th August, 18702 
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| 4th November, 1807. 
Lith March, 165). 
Mth June, 1851. 


Sth August, #79 
Sth November, 1870 


Captain A. 5. Roberts 
Mr. AJR. Bolman = 




















Mr. J. W. Gardiner 15th March, 1881 
Major A. 8. Roberta -. | 30th June, 188] Tth August, 188), 
Colonel FT. Millar -« | Sth August, 188] llth September, 1831. 
Major A. F. Roberts ++ | [2th September, 188] ., | 20th November, 1451. 
Mr. H. W. Stee! 30th November, 1881 .. | 9th April, 1882. 

Mr, C. P. Bird -» | 10th April, 1882 .. | [th May, 1882. 

Mr. A. KR. Bolman "20th May, 1882 . | 10th March, 1883. 
Mr. M. Macauliffe ith March, 1883 .. | 10th June, 1933, 

Mr. R. W. Trafford llth Tone, 1882 Sth June, 1834. 

Major W. J. Parker fith Tune, 1884. .« | 25th October, 1854. 
Major H.M.M. Wood... | 26th October, 1884  ._ | Sth March, 1885, 
Mr. J. G. Silooek -» | Oth March, 1885 .. | 4th September, 1885, 
Mr. G. Hughes -+ | 5th September, 1885 .. | I6th October, 1885, 
Mr. J. G. Biloock 10th October, 1885 ., | 10th November, 1885, 
Mr. H. W. Steel llth November, 1885 ,, | 6th February, 1857. 
Mr. G, Knox .+ | 7th February, 1887 2ixt April, 1887, 
Major R. Bartholomew 22nd April, 1887 13th June, 1838. 






28th September, 1888. 
28th February, 188%, 
18th March, 188%, 
fth December, L&8t, 
18th January, 18iH), 
Sth April, 1890, 

25th July, 1890, 

2)at November, 130. 
17th August, 1891, — 
| fod December, 1891. 
3rd Fobruary, 1892, 






Mr. E. D. Maclagan ite 
Major KR. Bartholomew .. 
Mr. G. Smyth 

Mr. D. C.J. Tbbetson  —., 
Lieutenant C. 5. De Butts 
MD. 0. J, Tébetion rye 
Mr, M. F. O'Dwyer = 
Lieutenant F. P. Young 

Mr D.C. J. Ibbeteon =, , 
Licutenant G, (, Headon .. 
Mr. H. 8. Smith a 


l4th June, 1838 a 
20th September, 1888 ., 
Ist March, 1880 = 
loth March, 1889 or 
10th December, 1889, , 
1th January, 1890 

Sth April, 1890 

2th July, 1890 

22nd November, 1800 . , 
18th August, 1801 
Srd December, 1891 .. 
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Mr. J. G, M. Rennie i 
Lieutenant G. 0. Beadon 
Mr. W. ©. Renouf 
Lievtenant GC, radon .. 
Lieutenant F. P. Young 
oe ie 8. De Butta Mar- 
*Coponel BR. T. ML Lang 
Mr. A. Bridges 
-Colonel C. F. Masay 
Lioutenant C, P. Egerton oe 
Me M.F.O'Dwyer —. 
Lientenant F, P. Young 
M. F. O'Dwyer, Esq. 
J. Rt. Drummond, Esq... 
‘Captain A. E. Barton 
oJ, R. Drummond, Esq, 
Diwan Narindra Nath =p 
WW. B. De Courey, Easy. .. 
Diwan Narindar Nath 
&, Wo Gracey, Esq. “s 
Diwan Narindra Nath 
Diwan Tek Chand 
Diwan Narindm Nath 
.0. F. Usborne, Esq. 
Q. W. Loxton, Esq. 
E. A. Estooart, Esq. as 
N. Hancock Prenter, Esq. .. 
KE. A. Extoourt, Fs. aE 
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dth F ebruary. 1802 


_ | 29rd March, 1892 


4th May, lee 
Ath Jane, 192 


Sth November, 1802 


» | 17th December, 1802 ., 


28th March, 1203 
23rd November, 1803 


15th December, 1803 .. 
| 20th Marek, 1504 


ond July, 1804 
4th Ootober, 1394 
2nd Moreh, 1805 
1st Julw, 1So6 


28th September, 1806 .. 


th April, 1897 
* 
15th April, L898 


-. | ist July, 1598 
| 15th September, 1800. 


17th October, 1Sie 


*tth November, [890 .. 
J0th November, MM .. 


Sth August, 1908 
1th Uetoher, » fa 


. | 23nd May, 1904 


28th October, LMM 
4th July, 107 
Sth August, MM? 























To 





,. | 28nd March, 1892, 

. | aed May, 1892, 

. | 23nd June, 1892. 

23rd Getober, 1592, 
Tth November, 1892. 
16th December, 1802, 
25th March, 189%, 
23nd November, 1893, 
l4th December, 1803. 
19th March, 1894. 
Ist July, 154. 

Sir October, 1894 

lat March, 1505, 

Sith Joly, 1806. 

27th September, ise. 
Sth April, 1807 

Mth April, 1898, 

30th June, 1890 

4th September, 1590, 
16th October, 1800. 
27th November, 1890, 


ae 


os 


+ 


7 


| 20th November, 100. 
4th August, 103 . | 
17th October, 1003. 
22nd May, 104. 

"27th October, 1004, 
Srd July, 107, 

th August, 107, 

. | 18th Jone, 108, 


<b 
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From To 
C. F. Stickland, Enq. «+ | 20th June, 1008 . | 19th Joly, 1908. 
SA. Ear ea, | | 5: 2ith July, 1908 | 3th February, 1900. 
Sh. Asghar ‘Ali - Lith Fehroary, 1900 Alst Joly, 1912. 
Diwan Tek Chand «+ | Ist Anpust, 1912 . | 4th December, 1914. 
Rai Bahadur Lal Gauri idth December, 1014 .. | 2let December, pclae 


Shankar, TS, ee 
F. W. Kennaway, Esq. .. | flet December, 4. Sth June, 1915 


Sardar Sahib Bhai Dalip | Sth June, 1915 .» |Fth July, 1oIs. 
ea Kennaway, ‘Ee. ay 10th jaly, 11h 20th September, 1915, 
Sardar Sahib Bhai Dalip | goth September, 1015 .. | 2nd November, 1016, 
W. Be asninon, Eq. .. | hd November, 1915 Snd November, 1917. 
12th April, L010, 
“Mth Apel, 1919. 





Ligntenant-Colonel AL J. | Sod November, IT .. 
OF Brien, Lay CLE. 
Ehan Bahadur hencd Sultan Mth April, 10 ed 


Abad, 
Lt.-Col, ALT, O'Brien, LA.. | Lith April, 1010 a 18th Jane, 1919, 
CLE CBE. 
F. B. Wace, Esq, LOS. .. | 10th tune, 1910 .. | 10th July, 1910, 
Alan Mitchell, Esq. .. | Vth July, 110 13th July, 19:20, 
&. L. Sale, Esq, «+ | [4th March, 1020 2st Septem ber, 1921. 
Sh. Abdul Rahman -» | 28nd September, 1921 ,, | 17th Oetober, 1921, 
8. L. Sale, Esq. [Sth Oetoher, 121 Mth March, 1022. 


Sth Amgush, 12H: 
12th Getober, [O25 


Alan Mitchell, Faq. «> | ith March 122 
Lala Radha Kishan, os.) Set Aupust, 1029 - 


Alan Mitchell, Faq, Sth Oetoher, 1925 .. | 2Tth March, 1924, 
- Nawab Malik Mchatariad 28th March. 124 oo | 15th April, Lian, 
Hayat Khan, Noon. 


[Gth April 1926 _—, | 30th September, 1926. 
Ist Cetober, 1926 ., | 7th August, 1928, 
Sth Anguat, p28 .. | 20th March, 1920, 
21st March, 1920... | 6th November, 193]. 


H, 8. Malik, Esq. 

Nawab Malik Mohammad 
Khan, Non. 

Amin-ad-Din, Esq. 


sh - md Lala Labhu 


Kh Babsdur Malike Zaman | 1th Novem be te 1031... 30th dune, 1944. 
Malik Sahib Khan, Noon, | let Joly. itd | Sth October, L984, 


HE. 


M. 
E. H. Lincoln, Esq., V. D... | 6th Oetober, 1034 ae 
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| SECTION C.—Poprttation. 


_ The area of the Gujranwala District is 2,802 square — 

miles and the population, according to the Census of 
1931, 736,138, which gives a mean density of nearly 
319 persons per square mile against 288 for British 
territory in the Panjab. The density of the rural popu- 
lation is about 269 per square mile. The incidence of 
the rural population per square mile on the net cultiva- 
ted area of 1931 is 435 and on the average area of matured 
crops 315, The district is thus fairly densely populated 
so faras provincial density is concerned. The population 
has increased during the past few census periods, be- 
cause of the opening of the Upper and Lower Chenal 
Canals, the addition of several villages from the more 
thickly populated Sialkot District, the expansion of 
trade in Gujranwala, and the absence of any severe 
epidemic, during (the census. period of 1921—1981.. The 
density of population approxunates to, that of the neigh- 
bouring colony districts of Sheikhupura and. Lyallpur, 
but that of Gujrat is somewhat greater, whereas that of 
mialkot, Lahore, Amritsar, etc., in the central Punjab 
is much greater. The district has adequate rainfall and 
canal and well irrigation. + 

Table 6 of Volume B gives statistics of density of 
population for each tahsil and for the whole district 
showing the distribution between towns and villages, 

The distribution of population by tahsils is shown 
in the following statement :-— 
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The density per square mile in the Hafizabad Tehsil 
is considerably lower than that in the other two tahsils. 
The area is approximately the same as that of Gujranwala 
tahsil, but the holdings are larger and there’ has been 
water-logging with the result that a fair area’ has become 
sem and fiir and is sparcely populated. Moreover this 
area. was once a desert and received canal, irmgation 
after the other two tahsils had already @ settled popula- 
tion, which had the advantage of wells and a more liber! 
rainfall, The most thickly populated areas are the 
Kalar and Charkhari circles of Gujranwala tahsil and 
the Charkhari circle of Wazirabad  tahsil. These in- 


clude Gujranwala and Wazirabad towns and the popula- _ 


tion of the latter at any rate is growing very Ta 
still, In order to lessen the pressure of population over 
holdings, the people of certain villages of the distnet 
were granted lands in the canal colonies. 

There are 52°95 villages per 100 square miles. 
The number of persons per occupied house m villages 1s 
4°8 and in towns 5-4. 

The number of towns and villages in the district 


grr snd vil 4996," These inay be calssified a8 under +— 

With population under 506 ate fs 519 
With population from 500 to 1,000 ot 263 
With population from 1,000 to 2,000 is 100 
With population from 2,000 to 5,000 Se Hw 
With population from 5,000 to 10,000 a 
With population from 10,000 to 20,000 a I 
With population from 20,000 to 50,000 | 

| 


With population from 40,000 to 100,000 
For census purposes a town has been defined as 
including— 
(1) every municipality ; 
(2) all civil lines not included within Municipal 
limits ; and 
(8) every continuous collection of houses inhabited 
by no less than 5,000 persons specially 
treated as such. 
The definition of village is identical with that of an 
estate under the Punjab Land Revenue Act. 


4 
4 
4 
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The population of the towns is given below.— 


| | 


| 
Last. oi Pend, | Isat, 




















The town population is mixed, except at Akalgarh 
and Hatizabad where it is approximately equal, and 
the Muhammadan population is twice as much as 
that of Hindus, Sikhs, ete. The Hindus and | Sikhs 
who are not agriculturists in the towns are generally 
dependent on trade, The richer Hindus and Sikhs, 
even when they live upon the land, prefer residing in 
towns. The Muhammadan population of the towne 
consists largely of artisans and others dealing with indus- 
tries. There is a marked. increase of population in 
Gujranwala because of its industrial development es- 


Some of town. } OS. 188]. 
: pete area cance 
| 
a a ee eee ee, PR) ee eee 
] , , 
| | | 
Cojronwale f | 5a.716 | 37.887 | 29,472 | 2Ht24 | 2 
- 
Wazira bad oe |) 20707 Fy 17,146 | 18,0600) ) 15,7860 |) 1662 
Hafieabod eee ee er ee ee 
| | | 
Kinina bad .. | Tat) 5816] 5526) 6408) 5,841) 5,886: 
Akalgarh e |, BSD) 3,943 | 4,961 4,262 | 4,312 
| 
Ramnagar .. | 4768 | 4.632) 5,256 | 7,121) 6.502] 6,530 
indi Bhattinn da 
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pecially in brass, copper and bronze utensils and iron safes 


nd almirahs. The figures are given in table 7 of Volume 
B. 


ire 


There are 1,219 “ villages altogether inthe district. villages 


The average distance between them is 1°5 miles and 
average population per village 509 persons. The whole 
community is collected in the common homestead and 

2ople do not as a rule reside on their wells. The houses 
of the members of a brotherhood and their dependents 
are built close together. ‘The houses of the village menials 
are usually placed on the outskirts of the abadi, In the 
larger villages there are regular streets and Janes. The 
shops are built in the central street, into which the 
dwelling houses do not open. 
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The total population registered at the last six census 
periods is compared below :— 








Conmus, | Total, Male. Female, 
Mates ST 
ea g | | O70, 258 a2 075 S06, RES 
eo) 601,229 et S00 Gis 
| 
1 on ‘its | 789,546 ) aE, 8 Wl 45 
| a Fy | Oh, oe BT 208 4 
1021 he = | 629,58] 45, 005 274,831 


Toa Tat, Las | 405,600 a7 cai 





These figures show that there has been a steady in- 
crease in the population between 1881 and 1901, then a 
decrease between 1901 to 1911, then a steady rise till 
1921 and then @ rapid rise again, The figures for 1911 
given above are for the district as now constituted 
whereas those of 1901 are for the district when it com: 
prised the four tahsils of Gujranwala, Wazirabad, Hafiz- 
abad and Khangah Dogran. The comparison for those 
years is not a true one. The increase in 1921 followed 
increased canal irrigation and might have been greater 
but for the Great War and the Influenza epidemic, ete. 
in that period and waterlogging in the Hafizabad tahail 
which resulted in some emigration. | 

The inerease of population between 1921. and 


1931 is due to the general healthiness and the extension 
of education, medical relief and returning prosperity 





and development after the war resulting also in a 


high birth rate. Infant mortality was lower. There 
was plague in 1924 and 1925, malaria in 1988 which 
caused about 50,000 deaths. Nevertheless the popula- 
tion increased by aboat 12,500 per annum, which shows 
the recuperative power of the population under favour- 
able conditions, 

The female population has kept its former pace and 
is considerably ie stall, "about 100 females to 196 


males. 


| 
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The population in each of the three tahsils increased CHAPIRE E01) 


babe 1921 and 1931 as shown below :— DoraLeseat 
sims baal = 





| PorrLaTios o™— 
j mt ; oe eh 
Gujranwala g a | 204,567 261 Av 
Wazirabadd ou =) 146,248 103,668 
Hufira baal a's = | Lad, TH 211470 





The increase has been the largest. in Gujranwala 
tehsil, for the reasons given) above. The population 
appears to be increasing still, particularly in Gujranwala, 
Kamoke and. other towns, and there has been nothing) 
to retard the normal conditions exeept the general de- 
pression which is lifting and which the people have. 
weathered very well. The increase in 1982, 1933) and 
1984. was 11,958, 3,206, and 2,864, respectively. 

» The estimated population on 3ist December, 1954: 
was as follows :— 





—_—_ 














7 z ] f fi } 44 

Tahsile. Males. i Feralas, Total. 

Afuicaniweln | Yooas “| 188,00) | S7T ATS 

Wazirabad- MARS | Tis | 171,128 
Hafixa bad i es | 120,051 fi tesa 218,307) : 
J ; 
RE SER ore ; 

Total -| 428,820 342,880 788,700 








1 Rolioehoet tts pe pala toes in hin: dtsTotoGskiciet ited Ones oli1 80, +) 80,562 

The fotal population of the district’ in 1931 was’ Birth place 
736,138, the number of persons born in the district | 
646,069, that born in contiguous districts 65,633, that 2 
born in non-contiguous districts and states 56072) and 4 
that born outside the Punjab S364... pitt ‘ 
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In 1891 there was temporary migration of large 
numbers of labourers to the Lower Chenab Canal and 
Khanki headworks in the distriet. There was also 
permanent immigration of colonists from Sialkot, Am- 
ritsar, Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, Ambala and Ludhiana 
districts. In the decade between 1901 to 1911 there 
was temporary migration of a larger number of labourers 
to the Upper Chenab Canal with headworks at Marala, 
But the new Sheikhupura district carved out of this 
district almost entirely absorbed these permanent: 
immigrants. 

Table VI-C. of the Census Report of 1931 shows that 
5,471 immigrants entered the district colony area, main- 
ly the Hafizabad tahsil. This number consisted largely 
of owners, tenants, etc., and agricultural labourers and 
the usual shopkeepers and Kamins, and came from the 
more thickly populated districts of the province. The 
Census Report of 1931 does not show the movement of 
the population between districts generally, but it would 
seem that this takes place mainly between Sialkot, 
Sheikhupura, Lahore and Gujrat districts. The move- 
ment to Sialkot and Gujrat districts is of the casual type, 
that is to say, the result of marriages and the custom by 
which a young wife goes to her parents home for her 
first confinement. In the case of Sheikhupura there is 
also permanent migration on account of grants of land 
in the colony portion of the district. The migration to 
Lahore is of a semi-permanent nature as a large number 
of persons are employed there in different departments: 
and quite a number of others work and reside there. 

Table 8 of Part B of the Gazetteer gives the number 
of immigrants and emigrants from and to each district 
in past years. The towns-people of Gujranwala, Wazira- 
bad, Hafizabad, Pindi Bhattian, Sodhra, Rammagar, 
Akalgarh, Eminabad, Ghakkar and Baddoki find their 
way to almost all parts of India. The rural people have 
generally migrated to the colony districts of Sheikhupura, 
Lyallpur, Shahpur, Montgomery, Jhang, Multan and 
Bahawalpur State, where they have been granted squares 
of land from time to time. 

Considerable parties of Kashmiris from the Kashmir 
State come to the district every winter in search of 
labour of all kinds and return to their homes at the end 
of that season. Parties of Pawindas also pass through the: 


WS Aree «” 
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district in the winter on their way to Lahoré and some C#4PTERDG 


times take up work in’ the district. ‘In 1984-35 a pood 
deal of Pathan labour was employed under 4 contractor 
at the Khanki headworks. - 


Figures relating to age are given imi table’ 10 of ago, 


Volame B.. The distribution of population into different 
stages of age is noted below for both sexes. 





ae> pero. gat). 

Under J 28,857 

‘ll to 8 inclusive 118,865 
5) 6,335 
10—ld 83,645 

S—2 i 133,412 
a0— 4,020 
10—49 65,443 
f0—50 42,790 
60 and over 47,080 





The proportion of children under 10, both sexes, 
per 100 persons, aged 15—40 was 84 in 1931 and per 100 
married females, aged 15 to 40, was 287. The number of 
married females aged 15 to 40 per 100 females of all ages 
was 74. In 1901 and 1911 the number was 71, and in 
1921 it was 69. (The district of 1901 and 1911 has since 
undergone a change.) The proportion of persons aged 
60 and over per 100 aged 15 to 40 was 18 in the case of 
males and 12 in the case of females, It was 18 in the 
case of males and 17 in the case of females in 1921 and'16 
in case of males and 15 in case of females in 1911. The 
le are not particularly short lived ; several persons 
ive up to the age of 80.and some have been known to 
have reached the age of 100 years. 
With the exception of persons of 60 and over the age 
period shows an increase over that in the three previous 
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CHAPTER, I.-C, The male population at all ages shows an increase 
Porcuaros, over the female population, but starting more or less 
Age. equal at the age of under 1 year, the disparity increases 


considerably from the age of 5 upwards. 

onsale In the rural area the “ Primary Unit” in the vital! 

See sans statistics of the district is the village chawkidar who is 

; g.ven two books—one for registration of birth3 and the 
other for deaths. The“ Intermediate Unit ” is the police 
station to which every chowkidar brings his birth and 
death books, every fortnight, for the copying of the 
entries into the permanent register of the police station. 

Kvery year this permanent register issent by the . 
police station to the Civil Surgeon, whois the * Final 
Unit ’’ for the record of vital statistics in the district. 

a In the urban area logal bodies are responsible for the 
maintenance of the records. The individual citizen is 
responsible for the reporting of tha birth or death in the 
family at the local registry or as bye-laws require. 

Birth acd death The average birth rate for the last 3 years is 40°31 

rates, r mille of which 21-18 are males and 19-67 are females. 
he male birth rate, therefore, as usual exceeds the female 
birth rate. The average death rate for the last 3 years 
is 34-40. 
The following table gives the birth and death rates 
for the last three years. 





24°90 
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Ciief — diveases, The district of Gujranwala is one of the central 
General remarks. districts of the Province. In itself it is comparatively 
healthy, but it is in close proximity to the Sialkot district 
where plague is endemic. Besides, being well populated 
and one of the advanced districts and. being situated on 
the main railway line, its people have free intercourse. 
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with distant places and are thus liable to import epidemic 
diseases when they are prevailing in far off places like: 
Hardwar, Kurukshetra and Dalhi, ete. 

The average number of deaths from cholera for the 
last 4 years is 24. In 1981 and 1932, 27 and 48 deaths, 
respectively, occurred from this disease. No death from 
this disease occurred during 1933. In 1984 it was res- 
ponsible for 20 deaths. 

The district whieh had remained free from plague 
since the year 1929 had a minor outbreak during the 
year 1934. It caused 37 cases and 15 deaths in all. 
The disease was imported from Sialkot district. : 

The average number of deaths per year from small- 
pox during the last 4 years is251. The highest number 
of deaths, 669, was recorded during the year 1933, 

_ The following table shows the deaths and the death 
rate from small-pox from 1924 to 1934 :— NE 









1924 ba ols 
1995 206 0-33 
1938 448 0-75 
1927 504 ost 
1928 727 1-17 
1929 137 O-21 
1930 159 0-25 
1931 98 0-15 
1992 232 0-31 
1913 609 0-91 
1034 5 0-006 





Owing to the high water table and perennial itriga- Male: o~ 


tion associated with waterlogging in» certain tracts and 
spilling of storm-water from the river Chenab and the 

Jeg a certain amount of indigenous malariais present in 
this district. Certain parts are thus amenable to visitation 
of the epidemic from year to year even when meteorologi= 
eal and economic conditions are not favourable to the. 
prevalence of a wide-spread epidemic throughout the’ 
whole district. : 

E2 


, 30599 


Plague. 


Small-pox, 
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The following table shows the deaths registered in the 
district under the head “ fevers " during the last decade. 











Death rate. 

1924 ee 23-27 
1925 os 20-21 
1926 24°29 
19°12 

ts ie 
“02 

1990 25-72 
1931 21-84 
1992 21°23 
1933 37°44 
1934 27°70 





ths under “ fevers" comprise those caused by 
inalaria and respiratory diseases during winter and by. 
fevers of unknown origin as well. 

Deaths due to influenzal fever and _ influenzal 

ia are recorded partly under the head of fevers 
and i diseases. It is probakle 
that the relatively high mortality under both these heads 
during the months of January, February, November 
and December is due, to a certain extent, to this cause. 
A mild form of influenzal colds is widely prevalent 
during every autumn. 
The following table shows deaths that have occurred 

in the district from this cause during the last 4 years :— 

ll | 





Year. Deaths Death-rate. . » 
a | 

0-10 

O17 

0°17 

150 0-20 






_. The following table shows deaths recorded due to 
this cause in the'district during the last 4 years :— 
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Table showing deaths amongst. children under one CHAPTER FG. 
ear of age for the last four years :— LAT 
en! —_ ‘ tala mortally 
DeaTas AMONGST Inver MORTALITY | 
ieee saat | nite 





: 1932, Tea, ras. 











10-91 | 257-41 | Tas-87 
147° 4 2R4° 52 Tal: 78 


16 20 | 20d | 1G2: ae 





ee | 5,057 | dS | 8,010 | 4,082 158 | Le O9 | 257°78,| Lab-45 








Perusal of the Fetal ae ute se eon bee myiese 
ibiicieteteet ater ta Ae ate alate ag 7 
pela Pocine to lower it. The tahsil of Wazirabad 
registers the lowest infantile mortality in the distrieé. 
The figures of Gujranwala tahsil are higher than those 
of Hafizabad tahsil. as 
In this connection it. may be mentioned that two: ‘rat 
Child Welfare Centres are being ran by the Red Cross, “ 
Society at Gujranwala and Wazirabad. Both the centres : 
are doing useful work. . See Chapter IIT. 
The District Meédical Officer of Health forecasts, Measures 
the incidence of malaria with the sie ft the rainfall rest ve 
fivares during the months of July and August, spleen 
rate as detected during the month of June by the examina- 
tion of the scholars under 10 years of age Im various 
localities of the district and epidemic and economic 
factors. With this data he gets a good warning about 
the coming events. | 
Further to, gange the intensity of malaria in 
various parts of t. Sy dik, Medical Officers in charge. 
of dispensaries in the district are requested through the 
Civil Surgeon to supply him with week ies of 
“fever ” cases that attend these institutions, Similarly 
the Sub-Inspectors in charge of Police Stations are re- 
quested to supply weekly mortality figures recorded | 
ander “ fevers "’ in each village in their thana, oan 
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CHAPTER 1-C. Preventive measures are seldom undertaken by 
Feu any local body in the district. If any, they consist 


Monsres dated of oiling ponds and sometimes the cutting of jungle- 
eal growth 
| Quinine is stocked by the Superintendent of Post 
Offices at every village post office and sub-post office for 
sale to the public. 

The following scheme has been adopted for the 
free distribution of quinine in rural areas :— _ 

The public health staff on quinine distribution duty 
consists of Vaccinators and Sanitary Inspectors. They 
move from village to village and administer quinine to 
fever cases. 
___ The distribution of quinine is the normal and practi- 
cally the only curative measure adopted by the local 
bodies to combat malaria. This valuable and specific 
drug reaches the needy persons through various cies 
but mainly through the public health staff (of each local 
body), members of the local bodies, and school ‘masteré 
and touring officers of the- Revenue and Co-operative: 

nts. | 

| On the receipt of news of the birth of a child, the: 
—— husband's mother must attend and several other female 
Birth ceremonies. relatives visit the house. They give gifts (Sirwarna) 
in cash according to their means. If the child is a pes 
the midwife (dat) gets some wheat, gur and one rupee an 
if a girl the fee is much less. The Mullah is called and” 
whispers the call to prayer (bang) into the right ear of 
the infant and Allah-ho-Akbar (tagbir) into the left, 
receiving a small present, eight annas to one rupee in 
case of a boy, but if a girl he receives only four annas 
or some grain. _ When a first child is born, the mother's. 
u Bples are washed by some married girl of the family 
who receives a present in return. A child’s first food 
always consists of sugar mixed with some purgative. 
This is administered by some respected member of the 
family as the child is supposed to take after the person _ 
who gives the “ gurti” or “ ghutti” as it is called in the 
district. On the seventh day “hagiqa” is celebrated 
which is a thanksgiving feast, when a goat in the case of a . 
gitl or two goats in the case of boy aie sacrified. The 
skin is given in charitable purposes (or to Mullah) and the 
the head and feet are given to some village kamin 
(menial). The flesh is distributed among relatives and 
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the poor. It is a religious ceremony. On this day the CHAPTER Fe. 
barber shaves the child's head and receives from four  Porciarom, 
annas to one rupee. Thechild is named on the seventh Muhammadan 
day by the head of the household. On the thirteenth ~ girth ceremonies. 
day the midwife is dismissed with presents varying in 

value according to the character of her services and world- 

ly position of her employer. The ceremonies are the 

same for boys and girls but the rejoicing is greater fora 

boy. The rates of payment differ according to the 

position of the family. 


At the age of from three months to ten years, boys i 
are circumcised. This is also a religious ceremony. 
No particular age is fixed but it is thought well to get 
the ceremony over soon because boys are said to be 
less liable to attacks of Jinns after it has been performed. 
Among the rich much money is spent, and the rite 1s 

ormed with as much display as a marriage. It 1s 
called the small marriage. Taking a wife is the big 
marriage. Boys are circumcised (Sunnat) by the Nat 
(barber), except among Ludheke, Bhagsinkes and Bhattis 
of Hafizabad tahsil where it is performed by a Pirhain, 
so named, because the Prophet gave his coat P7irahan, 
to Sheikh Nur one of their encestors, as a reward for 
circumcising a convert after a barber had refused. ae 

Gur and sweets are distributed and the Nai or | 
Pirhain is paid from one rupee to five for performing the 
operation. 

It is a general custom for the wife to return to her ipaa ceremonies. 
own parents’ house for her first confinement. In cases Birth. 
when this is not considered necessary, she visits: her 
parents during the days of pregnancy and receives the 
necessary articles from them, There has been in the 
past a universal custom for delivery to be effected on the 
the ground but this has altogether disappeared. 3 

At the birth of a child the Brahmin is summoned or Se 
referred to and a name is given with his advice. A 
child has generally two names, one according to the time 
of birth which is called the Janam name and the other 
Sudh name or the name by which the child is subsequently 
known. The Brahman is paid according to the status 
of the family and alms are distributed. When the child 
is a boy, some ornament is given to the Brahman. An 
iron instrument or knife is placed below the pillow under 


reomelsion, 


=e 
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CHAPTER I-C. the head of the woman giving birth to the child. This 
_Portrariox, is done to keep off evil spirits. ‘To prevent mischief 
Minit ceremonies. to the mother or the child, the. following precautions 
| are also observed :— ; 
(i) Fire is kept in the room, 
(ii) Water is also kept there. 
(iit) A cat is not allowed in the room. 
(wv) A lamp is kept burning all night and allowed 
to burn itself out in the morning. 

The midwife washes the child in a vessel into 
which silver is thrown before she gives it to the mother. 
The subsequent bathing of the child depends on the 
season. The paps ef the mother are washed by the 
husband's sister before the child is fed. For this she 
receives a gift. Gurdi consisting usually of Gur (eugar) 
and Sawnf (aniseed) is administered as a purgative to 
the baby before it is allowed to suck for the first time. 
The woman bathes on the 5th day, the iron instrument 
or knife being still kept under her pillow. The name, 
date and time of birth are noted in the account bool 
(bandi). On the 7th day a star is shown to the mother. 
Neither mother nor child must come out of the room for 

thirteen days. | 
On the thirteenth day the mother gives her old 
clothes to the midwife, who sometimes shares them with 
the main. The latter brings some cow's urine in a 
thikra or jar, with green grass, a supara, and a naherna 
= or nail-parer, She sprinkles the cow's urine over the 
mother with the grass, burns some incense, and pares 
her nails for the first time since her confinement. The 
nain spenkles oil on the ground outside the door, and 
there the ,hiwari, or some other menial, stands with 


she and the - 





& pot of water or some green grass. Both 
navn are paid for their services. a eels 

The thirteenth day is important, in other respects 
also because the Sutak period very commonly ends on 
that day, and it is, therefore, signalised by rites of puri- 
fication. Generally the mother is bathed, and all the 
earthen used vessels in the house are broken or replaced 
and those of metal cleaned. Clothos also are washed, 
and the house newly plastered, Brahmans are some- 
times fed, and vecasionally the child is named on this 
day or dressed for the first time. - . 
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Between thirteen and forty days afterwards the CHAPTER Ee, 
Dhaman rite is. observed. All the family members are — popotartox, 
collected and! afeast is held. -The mother »after bathing th ecm 


puts on new clothes and is taken to the kitchen, where a 
Brahman administers the panchgan, receiving a fee of 
annas four or eight anda meal. On the same day the 
child is invested with the teragga, a threadon which 
are strung a cowry, an iron ring, another of green glass, 
a tiger's claw, and a piece of the child's umbilical cord. 
The kinswomen are also feasted on this occasion. 


The water-carner (Hindu Jhiwar, Musalman mashict), 
makes a fringe of the leaves of the sirts and hangs it on the 
door of the porch. The family lohar brings a pair of 
iron bracelets, the tarkian a miniature plough or qult 
danda as a toy, and the tailor a parrot made of green 
eloth, which is suspended to the roof of the room where 
the child is. In Musalman families the mirasi presents 
a small coat (ivrla). The payments for these are made 
according to the financial position of the family. 


The number of females to 1,000 males of actual 
Bpiulption in 1931 was 802 and 788 and 782 in 1921 and 
11, respectively. It has in all cases been below the 


Provincial figures. The proportion by tahsils is as 
under :— 





The ‘proportion of males is larger than that “of 
females. As a result of an enquiry during the last 
census it was found that in urban areas proportionately 
more females are born than in rural areas. The urban 
areas being more prosperous than the rural, it might be 
safe to deduce that prosperity results in more female 
births and poverty in more male births, and perhaps the 
law of nature requires that the families with smaller 
incomes and engaged in occupations of a more strenuous 
type should have a larger number of earners. The 


Other General Birth 


aN! 4. ce oo 
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CHAPTER I-C. comparatively small death rate of males is probably 
Porctarox. due to the active life which gives them more exercise 


_ Other — General in the open air than females get. The number of females 
Birth Custom. to 1,000 males of Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims, is given 
below :— 
Hindus “s - a TT 
Sikhs 3 3 } 743 
Muslims B Si ie a2 


The proportion of children under nine years is 
almost the same among Hindus, Sikhs, and Muslims, (viz., 
27,28 and 29 per cent.) The table below shows the 
number of females and males under five years of age :— 





‘Table 10 in Volume B shows the number of is 
dianeied and widowed persons by religions, “ different 
ages. The totals are given below :— 
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CHAPTER I-C. The number of unmarried males is much larger than 
Porouanox. that of married men among Hindus, and Sikhs and 
ai-stics of civil Muslims, The number of unmarried females is also 
mit larger than widowed among all the three religions. The 
number of unmarried females is less than the married 
among Sikhs, but: larger than married among Hindus and 
Muhammadans. The majority of the unmarried females 
are under 19 years among all religions. With solitary 
exceptions, every girl gets married sooner or later. 
aii dena: Batrothal is a contract ganorally bstwaan tha piraats 
snies—Botrothal, etc. OF guardians of the boy and the girl. Tha parpatuil 
tutelage of women is strongly asserted in tha district, 
and so at no age can a woman enter into a contract ra- 
* garding her own marriage. There are signs among 
Muhammadan women of an undercurrent to throw off 
this perpetual tufelaga, ‘There are many cases in wich 
the option of puberty is exercised, and marriages per- 
formed by a guardian other than the father or grand- 
father are set aside through the civil courts. Marriages 
performed by a father are even attacked sometimes. 
Again, cases of elopement are common among unmarried 
girls who have attained puberty, and parents then have 
recourse to the criminal court by filing a complaint of 
kidnapping or abduction, The same tendency has not 
been noticed among Hindus. Of course their marriages 
cannot be dissolved. Elopement is, however, rare in 
their case. A grown-up male, however, does sometimes 
enter into the contract personally if he has no guardiins 
or relations who can act for him. Among the Maham- 
madans, if a contract of betrothal be annulled at the 
request of the girl's guardians, they must return 
the clothes and ornaments presented to the girl at tho 
time of the betrothal, and also pay up any other expenses: | 
which the boy’s side may have incurred, at the tim> of 
the betrothal. If, on the contrary, the boy’s guardians 
move to have the contract set aside, they cannot racover A 
the clothes, ete., presented to the girl, but are not lable 
for any damages. Cases of breach of contract of mirri- ~— 
age are thus treated from a purely business point of view. 3 
Among the Hindus no mongy is spent on the batro- 
thal ceremony, except in cases of marriage on payment 
of money, where the money must be refunded by the 4 
girl’s guardians, if they refuse to abide by tho contract, 
and the boy's side is not entitled to recover the money if 
it refuses to do so. In cases of watta satta (exchange) ~- 
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marriage, the annulment of one betrothal annuls all 
other ccntracts dependent onit. ‘The custom of accept- 
ing considertaion for the gift of a girl prevails very largely 
in ‘this district. Among the Hindus it is the general 
rule eitlier to take money or to take a girl into the famity 
in return for a girl given into another famliy. Cases of 
dharm nata or punsak, where no consideration is accepted, 
are confined tothe more prosperous classes, Among the 
Muhammadans ‘cases of acceptance of cash are rare, 
but among the poorer classes the girl’s guardians no 
doubt consider that, by making a gift of a girl, they lay 
the other side under a deep obligation and generally ex- 
pect some sort of recognition thereof either in the form 
of a counter-betrothal (in exchange), or ‘direct benefit 
in some other way. 

No special procedure is followed in the informal ar- 
rangement of alliances. Whether the boy's or girl's 
side will take te dative depends upon circumstances. 

ng Hindus and Mubhammadans alike, the parents 
are equally anxious to secure good matches for their sons 
and daughters. Direct communications are out of the 
question. Messages are usually sent through friends, 
priests or Bhats or through the class of menials to whom 
this duty is specially relegated, viz., the barbers or 
Mirasis. Whether the match has to be arranged for a 
girl or a boy, the formal communication is not made till 
after the matter has been practically settled by exchange 
of informal messages. With slight differences the for- 
malities observed among the Muhammadans are these :— 

The girl’s side generally negotiates. When the 
boy’s side agrees, Rs. 5 or more according to the financial 

sition of the family is sent through the Mirast or 
arber for the boy. On a date fixed subsequently the 
boy’s parents and relatives go to the house of the girl 
and take a suit of clothes and some ornaments and cash 
for the girl, with a basket of sweets and dried frwt, 
They are met by the father and relatives of the girl. 
The clothes, ornaments and cash are made over to the 
irl] who wears the clothes and ornaments presented. 
me of the sweets are distributed and a formal blessing 
(Dua Kher) is prayed. In token of acceptance of the 
request, the girl’s father or guardian gives a Panhons 
(turban and dopaita) to the boy’s father and clothes 
of his mother. Some of the sweets are returned. 
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CHAPTER LC. hese sweets are distributed by the boy's relatives when 


they are received back at the boy’s house. 
de. There is another custom of tikka among the 
wealthy families of the district whichis also dying out. 
When both sides are satisfied by negotiation, first 
generally commencing on the girl’s side, the girl's people 
send their Mirasi to the boy's side and give him a 
thaki consisting of some cash, a gold ring, etc., which 
means that the boy has been engaged. A date is subse- 
quently fixed and tikka is sent by the girl's side. It 
consists in sending a barber, or Brahman. with clothes 
for the boy and his parents, a gold finger ring for the boy, 
Rs. 21 (or as much as convenient) in cash, five lumps of 
candy and some dried dates, On the arrival of the lagis 
named, the boy's father invites his kinsfolk to his house 
and displays the gifts mentioned. Congratulations are 


then exchanged and patasas distributed among those 


present, Rs. 2 to Rs. 7 are given to each of the bride's 
lagis and they are then sent back. Various intermediaries 
are employed in the preliminary negotiations. This 
ceremony is performed as a preliminary to the fixing 
of the date of marriage. It is also done by average 
families but with reduced expenses. In case of batro- 


thal the boy’s side usually sends ornaments and clothes 


for the girl on religious ceremonies like Id, etc. | 


In respectable families a contract. of betrothal is some- . 
times made merely by a message from the boy’s father | 
or guardian, and an acceptance from that of the girl... 
No formalities are observed. There are slight diffarences.. 


between the different tribes and also within the same 
tribe as to the articles taken to the girl’s house and those 
given by the girl's parents for the boy. No scale is fixed 
as to the value of the articles to be given by each side. 
The essential parts of the ceremony are the formal 


visits by relations and friends of the boy tothe girl's” 


house with a suit of clothes and some ornamoents which 
are made over to the girl, the gift of a piace of cloth or 
ring by the girl's parents to the boy and the formal prayer 
of blessing (Dua Kher). 


i) 


the Hindus— 


(1) the dharm or punsak betrothal, where no 


consideration is taken in return for the gift 
of a girl; 


re are thus three classes of betrothal among 
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(2) watta satta, where a girl is promised in return CHAPTER’ TG 
for a girl promised to be married into the —_pormarios: 
family ; and ae 

(3) on payment of money (takke), where a cash 
payment is made in return for the gift of 
a gurl. 

In each case the first preliminary is a request for 
the betrothal by the father or guardian of the boy to. the 
father or guardian of the girl. When the father or guar- 
dian of the girl gives his consent, and when it has been 
sated under which of the above-mentioned classes 

1e contract will fall, the following further formalities 
are observed :— 


Class I.—Dharm or punsak betrothal.—A number of 
relatives of the boy go to the house of the girl (taking 
nothing with them). ‘The girl's father or guardian meets 
them with his relatives and gives them some gur, fruit . 
(rest or dried) or dates, and the Brahmin, if present, 

Ganesh sthapan (worships the god Ganesh) and 
reads Gofrachar, The gur and fruit is taken by the 
boy’s relatives to the boy’s house and distributed there. 
In some cases the relatives are not collected on the 
occasion, and no gur or fruit are given by the girl's 
guardian. Such cases are, however, rare. 

Class L1.—Watta satta—There ‘are three kinds of 
watla satia:— 

(a) amho sahmana, where each party betroths his 
girl to a boy in the other party's family ; 

(b) trebhanj, where three betrothals are made in 
connection with one another ; and 

(c) chobhanj, where four betrothals are made in 
connection WI 


ye Ve. 


- with one another. 


In this class of betrothal (i.¢., watta satta ) all the: 
parties concerned meet at one place by appointment 
and enter into the contract of giving the girls one to 
the other, after which each girl’s guardian gives gur or a 
fruit to the guardian of the boy to whom his girl is — Se 


The Brahmin, if present, does the Ganesh shaper “4 
The gur or fruit is taken home and distributed. . This =! 
system must of course encourage early marriage. 
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Class 11.—On. payment, of money (takke).—The 
Porsusox, first thing done is to settle the amount of money which 
Marsingo. . cers has to be paid. Some people consider it objectionable 

ae to give publicity to the payment, of money, others do not 
mind it. In the first case, the formalities observed in the 
case of the Dharm betrothal are gone through, and 
no mention is made in the brotherhood of the payment of 
money. In sume cases where the parties have not enough 
mutual confidence, mention is made of the payment m 
the assemblage. Where publicity of the payment is not 
considered objectionable, the guardian of the boy goes to 
the house of the pirl with a few relations and trustworthy 
friends of hisown. The girl's guardian names the amount 
which is generally paid in two instalments } (1) at the 
time. of the betrothal; and (2) at the time of marriage 
to meet the expenses. The first instalment is paid at the 
time, and gur and. fruit. are given by the daughter's 
guardian to the boy's father and relatives. Golrachar 
is read by the Brahmin. 

After the above formalities a betrothal is considered 
complete and binding. A betrothal cannot be revoked’ 
after it has been’ completed in the above manner unless: 
the conditidns on which the contract is made (in classes 
Il and ITI) are not fulfilled. © | 

The conditions have changed and as stated above 
whether the boy’s or girl’s side will take the initiative 
depends upon the circumstances. In case of class I 
Pun Betrothal, the Sagan consisting of | nts of clothes, . 
fruit and sweets, usually 5, 11, 21 or 101 lumps of candy, 
with an equal number of rupees in cash is sent by the 
girl’s side and the priest who takes it to the boy’s house, 
anoints the boy’s head with filak, announces the alliance 
to the friends and relatives of the boy assembled for the 
purpose and the Brahmin, if present, does Ganesh 
sthapan and the betrothal is considered complete. 
The facilities of locomotion by rail and the extensive use 
of the post are, however, pee. replacing ceremonial 
observances by correspondence and the remittance of 
monetary presents by means of money order.j 

Restriction a8 to. }890S0 Among the Muhammadans a marriage is allowed 
oe with any relation outside the limits of consanguinity 
prohibited by Muhammadan Law, and, as a rule, it is 
considered preferable to marry within one’s own tribe, 
and much more within one's own clan. There are several 
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instances of marriage between members of | differant 
tribes, but such connections are looked upon. with dis- 
fayour, and are not made except for some necessity. 
It, is. very common, for a man to give his’ daughter in 
marriage to his brother's or sister's son. This practice 
is @ safeguard against. the property passing out of the 
family, Among the Hindus, however, a person cannot 
marry within bis own zaf (clan) so that a man cannot 
mary & woman who.is an agnate of his, nor, on the other 
hand, can a woman marry an agnate of her father. Any 
relation of a man through his sister, mother, wife or 
daughter must therefore belong to a different clan. A 
man is not supposed to marry outside his tribe or caste, 
but cases are not uncommon where men of higher caste 
have married women of lower caste. The practice is 
common among the Hindus to marry marechi women 
from Marwar (who are Sudras), and are actually purchased 
for money. ‘The practice cannot very well be stopped 
as the women are, as adults, willi arties to the trans- 
action, and give no clue to their residence, etc., and it is 
difficult to secure convictions in court. Some cases have 
of course been successful, There has been no restric- 
tion hitherto as to the age at which a marriage could be 
considered valid. 

The Indian Marriage and Restraint Act (Banda Act), 
XIX of 1929, has now been enacted and by it the marriage 
age of a girl has been fixed at 14 years and that of a 
boy at 18 years, The Act is evaded a good deal but 
public feeling is gradually falling into line with it. 

The only binding ceremony which completes the 
marnage among Muhammadans is the nikah, performed 
with all formalities of Muhammadan Law. The chief 
formalities are the asking of the consent. of parties (ijab 
kabul) before the witnesses and the fixing of a dowry. 
The other ceremonies connected with marriage are not 
indispensible. The usual procedure at a wedding is as 
follows :— 

The marriage procession (consisting of the bride- 
groom, his relations and friends) reaches the bride's house 

sometime in the evening. The mikah takes place in the 
evening just on the arrival of the procession (and some- 
times on the following morning) after which the bride is 
dressed in clothes presented by the bridegroom's parenta 
or guardians, and the bridegroom in clothes presented 
| F 


Mariage. 


Wedding cere- 
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CHAPTER I-C. by the bride’s parents or guardian. The bride's father 
ss perciarrox. then displays the articles given by him, clothes, ornaments 
Wedding ceremonies. and furniture according to his cireumstances with animals 
or cash. The girl is taken back with the wedding pro- 
cession, She stays at the bridegroom’s house for two or 
three days and then returns to her parent's house, till the 
age of puberty when the husband goes alone or with his 
father or the barber but not in procession to fetch her 
home for good (muklawa). In the majority of cases the 


muklawa ceremony is combined with that of the mar- | 
riage, if the age of the parties makes this suitable. The 
age of marriage is usually when the parties aré approach- - | 
ing maturity. 

In town the marriage processions generally arrive 


in the morning and return with the bride after the nikah 
in the evening. 

As regards Hindus, the forms of marriage preseribed 
by Hindu Law are not generally known. The marriage 
procession consisting of the bridegroom, his relatives or 
friends, reaches the bride's. house early inthe evenings 
On the way the bridegroom cuts a twig. of jandi (prosopis 

icigera) and if there is no jandi rena tree near the 
way, a jandi twig is brought and fixed on the way to be 
cut by the bridegroom. The bride's father receiyes the 
bridegroom at his door. The bride is often taken out 
to meet the bridegroom at the door not on the arrival 
of the marriage procession but later on, when the bride- 
Bape is about to enter the pavilion where the wedding 
as to be celebrated. Among the Kayasthas she makea 
three circuits round the bridegroom and goes back. The 
reception consists of an exchange of courtesies between 
the bride's father or guardian and the bridegroom, the 
former welcoming the latter to his house, offering him 
padya and arghya and anointing his forehead with 
tilak, &c. The father of the bride is then requested 
by the priest to give his daughter to the bridegroom. 
He accepts the proposal and with his daughter seated 
on his left knee and his right hand full of water, a little 
rice and kusha grass makes a sacred offer of the girl, 
with all the jewellery and equipment which have pre- 
viously been chats to her, to the bridegroom, who 
accepts it with due formality ; after which the girl’s father 
demands a promise that the kumari (virgin) given to 
him must be taken by him in constant companionship: 
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in the performance of his duties and the enjoyment of CHAPTER It. 
wealth and other pleasure. The promise is duly made. — porvzartom. 
This is the kanya dan. Then follows the pant grahan Wedding eoremonios, 
which is known as hath leva and consists of the couple 
grasping each other's hand to mark the union and certain 
Vedic hymns are recited. The gods who have been 
invited to the sacrifice are asked to bear testimony to 
the sacred tie. At this stage is performed the ashma- 
roham the pair placing one foot each or a stone in token 
of the firmness of the ground on which they are going to 
tread in their married life. The pair then, with clasped 
hands or with the ends of their garments knotted to- 
gether pass seven times round the sacrificial fire. This 
ceremony is called phera and employs the consummation 
of the vows in the presence of the agni or fire and the other 
sacrificial gods. On completing this, sacrificial mies 
are performed by the wedded couple. Another subsi- 
diary ceremony of importance is the got kunala which 
pertains to the change of the bride's gofra to that of the 
bridegroom. It may be taken as a parallel to the adop- 
on of the latter's family name, ‘This is generally done 
al the bridegroom's house. 


oS . 





After these ceremonies and the performance of 
certain subsidiary rites, the marriage is considered 
complete. Then follows the feeding of the bride and the 
bridegroom from one plate which is also a mark of uniting 
the couple both spiritually and physically. The other 
ceremony consists of seating the couple together and 
eovering them with one sheet, while certain Vedic 
hymns and other benedictory compositions are recited, 
the bride's parents throwing tlowers on them as a mark of 
their blessings. The ceremony lasts only a few minutes 
and the sheet is removed as soon as the recitation 1s 
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over. 

The Aryas celebrate the marriage according to Vedio, Tes,(4rvs Semag 
rites. The. gitt of the pA i kanyadan, is made ™ V*" ’ "8 
in the presence of the sacrificial fire. The panigrahan | 
and sapthadi ceremonies are also performed and the = 
circumambulation of the sacred fire, completes the four a 
essential components of the marriage ceremony according me 
to Aryas. The subsidi ceremonies of Ganeshpuja 
and the worship of the grahas are dispensed with, but th 


Vedic recitations are made on a larger scale. 
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Sikh marriages were in the past celebrated according 
to the ordinary Hindu rites, performed by Brahmins 
with the difference that hymns of the fourth Guru known 
as the lawan were sung simultaneously by the women 
during the ceremony in place of the Hindu songs. Later 
on ‘a dual ceremony was adopted whereby the Hindu 
rites were gone through first and then the wedded couple 
circumambulated the Granth Sahib four times, while 
the Sikh priest read the lawan mentioned above. The 
orthodox Sikhs of modern times have, however, com- 
pletely given up the Hindu ritual and contented them- 
selves with the cirecumambulation of the Granth Sahib 
and the reading of hymns by a Sikh priest. The con- 
versation regarding the gift and the mutual promises, 
which is not prescribed in the sacred Granth, is conducted 
in Punjabi. The Jawan which is a counterpart of the 
four pheras (going round the sacrificial fire), but known 
to the Sikhs as parkarma, constitute the binding part 
of the ceremony; at the conclusion of which, the 
Anandbani is read and karahparshad of Re. 1-4-0 or more 
is distributed. This raaigec yrareta as ‘the Spee 
marriage. saab i es are still celebrated in the old style 
and regular codes have been printed to regulate both the 
ancient and modern (Anand) form of marriage. Nuptial 
rites are as a rule celebrated in the early morning but the 
Anand ceremony may be performed at any time. 


Certain subsidiary customs which take place before 
and after the marriage are worth mention. About one 
to eight days before the date of marriage, the bridegroom 
and the bride are supposed to be confined in their houses. 
The former cannot go out till the marriage procession 
and. the latter till the Doli ceremony. This is called 
Maiyan, This is obviously a precaution against acer 
dents but it is also probably intended to avoid exposure 
to the sum and to enhance beauty as far as possible. 
With this view both parties have to rub oil all over the 
body every morning, after which they are sponged with a 
mixture of flour and ghee called abatna which is said to 
beautify the complexion and the skin. Neither party 
is supposed to change clothes during the period so that 
by the time it is over, they are wearing very dirty clothes 
and consequently the sudden change to bright wedding 
costumes has a striking effect. 
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The Mehndi ceremony is also performed during this CHAPTER LG 
period when the hands and feet of the bride and bride- Porgzarios. 
groom are painted with mehndi (Lawsoma oils | lorie vteppompcimdon 
and the process is repeated every evening till the date o 
marriage. The last two customs are general, the mehndt 
called Hina bandi is very common even amongst the 
Muhammadans. , 


On the day following the marriage the procession 
leaves on its return journey.. The girl usually sits in a 
palanquin (dola) and is attended by the barber's wife. 
Bearers (kahars) carry the sweets and most of her father's 
menials carry some load or other. 

On arrival at the bridegroom's house the palanquin is 

t down outside the door, and the mother comes out 
with a cup of water, which she waves round the heads 
of the married pair and then drinks: ‘he girl is then 
taken inside. Next day all the women relations and 
children meet, and in their presence the bride and bride- 
| . remove each others thread bracelets (ganan) 
to signify that in future there will be no secrets between 
them. ‘The bride is then sent back, all her attendants 
especially the dai, receiving parting gifts. 

The clothes and ornaments made for the bride by the 
bridegroom's guardian are exhibited to the public in a 
procession on the third day after the marriage and taken 
to the bride’s house and the dowry given to the bride 
by her parents or guardians is exhibited there the next 

ay. 
The bride’s relations appear to have a right to test the 
intelligence of the bridegroom and either a few hours 
before the arrival of the marriage procession when the 
bridegroom goes formally to the bride's house or on the 
night of the marriage he is required to recite verses to 
the women of the bride’s house and gets a rupee or more 
for each verse that he ean recite. This is called Chhand 
Kahvai. 

‘The expenses vary according to the -cireumstances 
of the families. Often much more is spent on the mar- 
riage than the people can afford, but leading men who 
have been asked now say that there is an increasing 
tendency towards economy, and that not only agricultural 
people but men of other rich families will content them- 
selves with the nikah or reading of the service by a Mullah 


Mock marriages. — 
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- at the house of the A ah in the presence of a few friends 


without expense. uch, however, remains to be done 
generally to curtail the lavishness of entertainments. © 


A marriage ordinarily takes place when the parties 
have attained the age of puberty. The girl is usually 
between 13 and 20 years and the boy between 16 and 25. 
Before the passing of Indian Marriage and Restraint 
(Sarda) Act cases of marriages taking place much earlier 
were not ancommon, but since the passing of the 
Act the number has considerably decreased. ° The 
figures in Table 10 of Gazetteer Part B are based on the 
census of 1931, which show that among both Muham- 
madans and Hindus there is a number of cases in which 
girls under 10 and boys under 15 years of age were mar- 
ried. These child marriages generally. take place in 
closely connected and well-to-do families. In such cases, 
however, marriage is not consumated till the parties 
have grown up. ‘The increase in the number of persons 
eae as married below the age of 15.at the last census 
is due to the passing of the Act prohibiting: below 
18 and girls below 14 from marrying whick phe ise 
early marriage in anticipation of the prohibition. The 
watta satta or exchange system, is a fruitful cause of 
child marriages as the parties are of necessity of very 
unequal age. It also leads to odd relationship, e.g., when 
& man married his daughter to another, and in exchange 
gets a daughter as his own wife. The Act is expected 
to check such marriages in future. 


For practical purpose, it may be assumed that the 
average age of the bride at marriage is 184 years and that 
of the bridegroom a little under 18. 


The custom of mock marriage, i.¢., going through a 
form of marriage with an animal, tree or other inani- 
mate object which prevails among certain castes of the 
Hindus more or less throughout the Province, is based 
upon fear of ill-luck. Mock marriages take place (1 
when a widower wishes to marry a third wife, and (2 
when the horoscope of a girl shows that the influence of 
4 certain star is likely to lead to early widowhood. 

In the case of the former the mock marriage is 
celebrated with a Ber (Zizyphus jujuba) tree or sometimes 
with the Pipal (Ficus religious) and Ak (Colotropis 


procera) tree. The fear of ill-luck is due partly to the 
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suspicions, caused by the death of the two former wives, CHA*TER: 140. 
viz., that the wife of the man whosoever she might be,  Porurazos, 
is destined to die, and particularly the wife taken by the “o* =see. 
third marriage, which is considered to be peculiarly 
inauspicious. ‘The number “ three” is an ominous one 
sees because it is related to the third destructive 
aspect. of the Trimurti (the three-fold manifestation of 
God) and this mysterious significance appears to be at the 
root ofthe objection to calling out three when weighing 
grain—a seruple which is dying out now ; to three people 
starting together on a journey, and to the superstition 
about a son born after three daughters (Trikhal), etc., 
But it is also due partly to the belief that the jealousy 
of the spirit of the first wife is instrumental in causing the 
death of the subsequent wives. It is for this latter reason 
that when a widower has to marry a second time, a minia- 
ture picture of the first wife, either cased in silver or 
gold or ved on a silver or gold plate is hung round 
the neck of the bride at the wedding ceremonies. When 
a picture cannot be obtained or engraved, the name of 
the deceased wife is substituted for the picture. The 
idea seems to be to humour the spirit of the first wife, 
by proving the fidelity of the husband, who is marrying 
the second wife pretends to really marry the picture or . 
name of the deceased wife thus identifying the second : 
wife with the first At a second marriage, the bride is 
dressed like a milk-maid (Gujri) or a flower-seller (Malan) 
and given a servile nickname such as Gujri, Malan, 
Jatto, Mehri, ete. The object of this apparently is to 
convince the spirit of the deceased wife, that the females 
being married is not a real palmi (wife) but a don. (aleve 
girl). But when the death. of the second wife shows, 
that the device was unsuccessful, a mock marriage 18 
restored to on the third occasion. The bridegroom is 
sometimes taken out toa tree of the abovementioned 
variety, whieh is bedecked with clothes and jewellery, and 
he is made to go round it, with the usual incantations, as 
if he were going through the dawan ceremony, After 
completing this preliminary step, he p to the 
bride’s house, to celebrate the formal marriage with the 
bride, which is supposed to be a nominal one or equivalent 
to a fourth. But in most cases, a twig is taken to the 
bride's house, where it is anointed and bedecked with 
elothes and ornaments to represent a wife, and at every 
gtage of the ceremony, the bridegroom goes through the 
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Polyandry is not permitted by any tribe in. the 
ict. 


tn 
Sayyads and Koreshis are considered as superior 
castes to the others. Sayyads as a rule, give their dau- 
ghters to others than Sayyad and Koreshis. Marriage 
with Bhattis is coveted by the other tribes. They give 


their daughters either to one another or to Sayyads 


and Koreshis in marriage. Bhagsinkes claim themselves 


to be Bhattis but this is denied by the latter. Bhag- 
sinkes do not give their daughters in marriage to other 
Jats but to Bhattis, Sayyads and Koreshis. Lodhikes, 
either give their daughters to one another or to Sayyads, 
Koreshis, Bhattis and Bhagsinkes. Dhotars were at 
first looked down upon by the other Jats who were 
averse to giving their daughters to them in marriage, 
and used to look for a wife among the Sekhas but the 
position has since changed and even Virks have been 
giving daughters to them. Marriages of Dhotar and 
Sekhas within their own tribe, even among Muham- 
madans, is very uncommon showing the strength of their 
Hindu traditions. Probably, owing to the difficulty 
they have in getting wives, some of them do not marry 
at all, and many die childless. 
Among the Hindus and Sikhs a woman loses her 
on marriage and acquires that of her husband. 
game custom exists among Muhammadans, but a 
wife coming from a lower caste is called by her caste, 
thus Bhatti, Sayyadani, Sheikhani or Jatti For instance, 
if a man has three wives, one having come from a Bhatti, 
another from a Jat family and the third the daughter of 
a Sheikh, people will when talking of the wives of this 
man, refer to them as his Jatti wife or Shaikhani wife, 
is is, however, for convenience of reference, and she 
is not supposed to retain her own got. Her offspring 
also belongs to the caste or got of her husband. 
Of late there has been a great tendency to change 
caste designations in the district. This is attempted 
by some tailors and others who have made money as 
ntractors, etc., who pose as Zamindars of better 
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Army co 
famil y- Though some have been successful in“ proving” — 
accepted 


themselves to be Jats or Rajputs they are not 

as such and Jats and Rajputs do not give them their 
daughters in marriage. Another reason is to evade the 
provisions of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act. 
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GusRANwaLa Disrricr. | [ Part A. ,. 
| Women até brought into the district from Jammu, CHAPTER TO 
Benares, Amritsar and Lahore generally by bad characters. Porcuarrox. 
They ‘are passed off ‘as Hindus, and Hindus and ‘cin women 
Sikh Jats generally do not consider there is any harm r 
or disgrace in buying them and few cases reach the 


- Courts. The practice, is, however, not carried on yery —_) 
openly. No special ceremony is observed. at these tes 
. marriages. Sometimes these women are frauds and ms 


leave the house taking away ornaments, etc., with them, 
The general custom is) that sons succeed their Inheritance 
parents, excluding daughters, who are entitled only to pecngl saree 
maintenance or marriage expenses. If there be no sons, : 
widows succeed as life tenants. After a widow's death, 
if there is a daughter, she will succeed, but, in case of 
ancestral land, in order to exelude collaterals, she must 
; have married a collateral, or at least in the tribe of her 
i father. If there be no daughters, brothers of the es 
-¥ deceased or their descendants succeed ; and, in default ute 
of brothers or their descendants, sisters and their | 
descendants come in. In default of sisters: and_ their 
descendants, inheritance devolves on. collaterals. 
(No customary law of the district was prepared 
after the edition of 1911-12, and a new edition is long 
over due.) 
This is not practised in the district. 


: The language spoken by the bulk of the population Language. 
is Punjabi, which is also spoken in Sialkot, Gurdaspur, 
Sheikhupura, Amritsar, Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, Feroze- 
pore, Lyallpur, South of Gujrat. district and Lahore and 
north of Montgomery district. Lahnda or western 
Punjabi is also spoken by some in the District. In fact 
Gujranwala District checked the expansion of Lahnda 
any further in the east. There is an interesting account 
of Lahnda in Volume VIII, Part I, pages 233, 240 and 301— 
810 of. the “ Linguistic Survey of India.” Lahnda is 
roughly spoken in the whole of Hatizabad and about 15 r 
villages of Wazirabad Tahsil. The rest of the popula- —~ 
tion of the District speak Punjabi. Various books in the 4 
Punjabi literature were written and published in this 
District. There are also the works of the Reverend. 
Grahame Bailey—See under Wazirabad in Chapter IV. | 

There is a large amount of unwritten poetry, songs, Literature. 
proverbs, riddles and aphorisms which throw light on 
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CHAPTER T-C. forms, first with his mock wife and then with the real bride. 
Porcraviox. All these formalities are peculiar to the third marriage, 
= and if the third wife also dies and a fourth is married, no 

mock marriage is usually deemed necessary, as the evil 

influence of the first wife is believed to have spent itself. 
hese practices are noticed most among the Banias, 

Aroras, Khatris, and some minor castes. There is a 

separate paddhati (ritual) for mock marriages, known as 

ph vivah Paddhati—the ritual of marriage with the 
*k. 


, ‘gg mermege ot __ In mock marriages of the second kind, a pitcher full 

- of water is dressed like a boy and the girl is taken 
through the ceremonies of marriage with this pseudo- 
bridegroom. The ceremonies are then repeated with 
the real bridegroom by way of an informal marriage and 
it is supposed that the effect of the evil star would _ befall 
the pitcher and not the bridegroom, thus averting the 
disaster of early widowhood. This type of mock marn- 
age is called kumbh vinah (pot-marriage). 


Relic: A Muhammadan is allowed to marry four wives, all 7 

, alive at one time, and there is no limit to the number of 

wives a Hindu may have.” It is, however, usual for a 

man to have only one wife at a time. Among the 

Muhammadans the richer people almost invariably have 

more wives than one, and they often go up to the full 

prescribed limit. In some vases even that limit is @x- 

ceeded. A poor man, however, does not marry a second 

time during the lifetime of the first wife unless she has 

not borne him a son, or he has to provide for his deceased 

brother's wife, and rarely in the case of a serious quarrel. 

Among the Hindus a man marries a second time only if 

the first wife has not been lucky enough to bear him a 

son, or if there’ is unevenness between the husband 

and wife or their guardians. When a Hindu takes a 

second wife, he generally sets a house apart ‘for the first 

wife, who lives practically in seelusion, getting a main- 
tenance from her husband. 


Divorce is, as a rule, peculiar to the Muhammadans. 
The term is not known among the Hindus. Cases of 
divorce are rare even among the Muhammadans, and 
such of them as do occur are generally confined to the 
lower classes. Under Muhammadan Law, which is 
followed in this respect, a wife may be divorced for bad 
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charatter, disobedience or blasphemy. A husband may CHAPTER be: 

divorce his wife without assigning any cause, and cists Porctartox. || 

cases are known to have occurred. A change in the Diver 

husband’s or the wife’s religion dissolves marriage a 

among Muhammadans, but not among Hindus. 2 

A divorce is performed by the husband ad ing a 

his wife in the presence of two witnesses and saying “ a - 

= a _ divorce you." If this is said once or twice, the woman Z 

--—s ean. be remarried to her former husband. But, if it is 

repeated three times, the divorce becomes irrevocable. 

4 She cannot then re the former husband unless she 

has married, and been divorced by, another man, | It is 
also effected by giving her a writing of divoreement. 


The term khala is not known. Lunda is the name of 
the divorce in which the wife obliges the husband to 
give her up. She relinquishes her right to a dower, 
and sometimes pays a sum to the husband in considera- 
tion for his agreeing to divorce her. 


Widow marriage is authorised by Muhammadan _ Widow marriage — 
law, and is common among the Muhammadans. It is 
celebrated by the reading of a nikah. The vwah cere- 
monies are omitted. The custom is not generally 
recognized by the Hindus, but it is gaining ground. 
The Sikhs and low caste Hindus practice it and the 
ceremony is called Karewa or Chadarandazi. ; 


x On the death of a husband his widow usually marries 
his brother. If there is no brother of her deceased hus- 
+ band, she can marry any other person in the brother- 
. hood. This is called Karewa or Chadarandazi. The 
main point is that the parties should agree to the rela- 
tionship of husband and wife, or that the parents or 
guardian of the woman should consent to her being 
taken in wedlock by the intending husband. The widow 
is usually dressed in red and presented by the husband 
with bracelets, nosering (nath), earrings (bali) or some 
other emblems of wedded life. Where the formality of 
Chadarandazi is observed, the man and woman are seated 
together and a white sheet is thrown over the pair by 
some Brahmin— Sadhu or elder of the brotherhood and 
the presents, above referred to, are made to the woman 
or a rupee is placed in her hand. The occasion is cele- 
brated by a feast. 
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the national customs and thought. Whenever Jats 
collect, they spend a t part of the night in singing 


| Pant A. 


dorhas, or couplets. To be able to quote an eppraptias? 


proverb will send away a Jat laughing, and make 
forget his imagined troubles. . 

Caste, as a religions institution, does not exist 
among the Muhammadans, all followers of the Prophet 
being treated as equal from a religious point of view. 
The word zat, which is the equivalent of caste, is, however, 
used to denote the clan: and within a clan strong social 
feelings and prejudices are known to exist. The insti- 
tution of caste prevails among the Hindus. The Brah- 
mins, the Khatris and the Aroras exist as separate 
castes. There are no Sudras to be found. The restric- 
tions of caste are, however, now less stringent as the 
Arya Samaj is steadily gaining ground and removing 
the restrictions more and more. 

With the exception of menials who are known by 
their respective professions and fresh converts to the 
Muhammadan religion who are known as Sheikh the 
Muhammadan population is divided into distinct bodies 
known as tribes (kom), each supposed to be descended 
through males from a common ancestor. The main 
tribes of the district are the Jats, including Virakhs, 
Chimas, Chattas, Varaichs, Tarars, Gurayas, Hanjras, 
Dhokar, Sansis, Bhattis, Lodikas, Bhagsinkes, Sayyads, 
and Koreshis. Although intermarriage between the 
tribes is considered legal, yet marriages are generally 
confined within a tribe, and, when an intermarriage 
takes place the woman severs her conection with her 
tribe so that the integrity of her husband’s tribe is not 
affected. Intermurriage has already been dealt with. 
Among the Hindus the caste is, in vulgar parlance, 
called kom or tribe. For instance, a Hindu will state 


his kom to be Arora or Khatri in the same way as a- 


Muhammadan will profess to the Jat or Bhatti kom. 
There are sub-divisions within each tribe known as 
zat. A Jat may be Chatha, Cheema, Virk or the like. 
He will call himself a Jat Chatha, Cheema or Virk. 
These are only narrower groups of agnates descended 
through males from a less remote ancestor. Among 
the Hindus too the sub-divisions of caste have come to be 
known as zat. An Arora, for instance, is a Utradhi, 


Darha or Dakhna and then he mav be a Gulhati, Sachdev; 
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Kharbanda, Narang or the like. He will state bis zat. 
to be a Narang or his kom to be Arora, It is very 
common to call a man.as belonging to a particular clan, 
eq., Murad Baklish Bhatti, Riasat- Ali Chatha; Ata 
Ullah Tarar, Gokul Chand Narang, Mangal Singh Man. 
A family known as jhugga or ghar is,a group of 
agnates descended from a common ancestor or within a 
few generations which maintains its family ties in some 
tangible form. The jhugga includes the agnates descended 
through males only, all females going out of the family 
as rectly the are married. into other families, The 
~ agnatice family is supposed to be the basis of the clans 

and tribes as they now stand. 5, oy iy 
Statistics of the numerical strength of each tribe 

and its sub-divisions are given in table 15 of Volume B. 
The total number of persons belonging (as ascertained 
at the census of 1931) to the principal tribes is given below 

for facility of reference :— | | ¥ ce 








Name of tribe, Population. 
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It would be unnecessary to attempt 8 description 
of each tribe. Many of them are found all over the 
unjab and most of them in many districts ; and their 
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CHAPTER IC. representatives in Gujranwala are distinguished by no 
Porutaniox. local peculiarities. Some of the leading tribes, and 
especially those who are important as landowners: by 
influence, are noticed briefly in. the following para- 


graphs :— 
Jats are by far the most important tribe in the dis- 
a “trict: They oa 70 per cent. of the cultivated area and 
constitute nearly a third of the total population. About 
four-fifths of dist are Muhammadans and the rest 
Sikhs and Hindus. Their clans are legion, but the Viraks, 
Varaiches, (iurayas, Dhotars, Sekhus, Basras, Cheemas, 
Chathas, Tarrars, Bhagsinkes, Lodika Kharals, 
Jugs, Hanjras and Gondals are the most important. 
apn The Cheemas and Chathas are to be found mostly in 
. the. Wazirabad tahsil, the Tarrars, Lodika’ Kharals, 
Bhagsinkes and Hanjras in Hafizabad, Viraks in the Bar 
Cireles of Gujranwala and Hafizabad and Varaiches, 
Gorayas, Dhotars, Sekhus and Basras in the Gujranwala 
tahsil. There are a few villages of Varaiches in the 
Chenab Circle of Wazirabad tahsil also where they are j 
Muhammadans. The Viraks, Varaiches, Sekhus, Dhot- 
ras and Hanjras are mostly Sikhs and Hindus, while the 
other clans are mainly Muhammadans. 


Next in importance come the Rajput represented 
chiefly by the Bhattis who awn several villages in the 
western half of the Hafizabad Tahsil. The Bhagsinkes. 
also lay claim to a Rajput origin, but their claim is not 
penéeaity admitted. e Rajputs are mostly Muham- 
madans. The other landowing tribes in the district are 
the Sayyads, Khatris and Brahmans but they are of 
little importance. 


The Cheemas among Muhammadans and Viraks 
amongs Sikhs are the best cultivators. The other 
tribes are only average farmers. - 

It would be out of place to attempt a description of 

ier end cone. ws each tribe. Many of them are found all over the Pun jab, 
and most of them in many other districts, and their 
-Trepresentatives in Gujranwala are distinguished by no 

local uliarities. Some of the leading tribes, and 

especially those who are important as landowners or by 

rr and influence, are briefly noticed in’ the fol- 

wing sections. The census statistics of caste were not 

compiled for tahsils, at least in their final form. It was. 
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found that an enormous number of mere clans or sub- CHAPTER LC. 
dive 08 been ngerigss as castes in the schedules, pporstaston: 
and the classification of these figures under the main _ 
heads shown in the caste tables was made for distncts ae eee 
only. Thus no statistics showing the local distribution 

of the tribes are available. But the general distribution 

of the more important landowning tribes may be broadly 

described as follows :—The Virakhs hold a broad strip 

along the south-eastern border of the district ; the country 

round Pindi Bhattian in the south-west is oceupi 

by Bhatti Rajputs; above them come the Lodikes, 

arars, and Chatthas (the last two along the river) in 

that order, the northern corner is held by the Cheemas, 

while the centre of the district is in the hands of Sansis, 

Varaich, Hanjra, Dohtar, and other Jats. 


The Jats, numbering in all 213,416 souls, constitute 
$3°0 per cent. of the total population of the district and : 
own 70 per cent. of the cultivated area. About four-fifths 
Se iceaa wre Muhammadans and the rest Sikhs and Hindus. 
merly they were by no means exclusively devoted 
to agriculture, the main occupation of many of them 
being that of pasturing cattle in the wilder portions of 
the district ; cis had no fixed habitation and led a 
life. ese remarks apply chiefly to the 





nomad 

Muhammadan tribes of the Bar, the Bhattis, Bhag- 

sinkes, Lodikes and part of the Viraks. Their heredi- 

tary characteristics and the great change which has " 
come over them within the last few years are thus des- “ 


cribed in an early Settlement Report :— 


“The bond betweon them is thther that’ of the tribe than of the village com- 
i anual labour, and inlined on sight temptation 
to return to their old predatory habits. No doubt they were being 

weaned from those habits under British rule, but the canal in a fow years done 
them and*make them look to honest labour for their living than 
the 40 provious years of settled government, and every year they will assiti- 

late more and more in character to the ordinary Punjab peosant.” : 
The. distribution of the leading Jat sub-divisions “ 
ut the district has been already described, . 


thro 
and their claim to Rajput origin has also been referred 
to 


The f ing tribes have all been notified as agri- Agricultural tribes. 
culturists under Punjab Alienation of Land Act, a 

- viz., Arain, Awan, Biloch, Dogar, Gakhar, Gujar, Jat, atte 
Kamboh, Kharral, Koreshi, Labana, Moghal, Pathan, ay le 
s 
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CHAPTER LC. Rajput, Sayyad.: The Indian Christians have also been 
cartox, notified as agriculturist under a separate group. 

yate ra he cor NM HT Virakhs hold 76 villages scattered over the 
t Gujranwala tahsil. Politically they are by far the most 
important tribe im the district. ey are mainly Sikhs, 
in the Bar nearly always so, and physically are a fine 
athletic manly race far surpassing in energy and 
industry any of their Muhammadan neighbours. The 

original home of the tribe is located by tradition in the 
Jammu Hills, hence they are probably of Rajput des- . 
4 cent. ‘They were among the first to embrace the militant ; 
Sikhism propagated by Guru Govind Singh, and to take 
advantage of the decay of Mughal power to establish 
themselves in the centre of the Doab. The Indian 
Army and the Military Police of Burma, Hongkong and 
the Straits Settlements receive many recruits from this 
tribe, and even now some of them are to be found in the 
service of the British Companies in East and South 
Africa. They are first-rate cultivators, though in the 
Bar they have taken to agriculture only under British 
rule, their hereditary proteesion, ing arms or theft. 
hes calla es are prosperous, well oped and usually 
free from debt. e most Jat Sikhs they combine the 
love of adventure with the love of gain, and are generally 
to the fore where money is to be made, or where hard 
knocks are going. In the Sikh villages the spirit of the 
Khalsa is still strong, their tone is decidedly democ- 
ratic, and the exercise of authority by the lambardar or 
zaildar is strongly resented. In this as in other respects, 
>: they are the exact opposite of the Bhattis with whom 
_ they had a hereditary feud. They have now «a bad 
name for rioting and crimes of violence, and several 
of their villages are noted centres of illicit distillation. 
They are also most expert in theft of cattle, burglaries, 
&c., in which there is some-profit to be made. These 

crimes are the more difficult of detection 
them as their headmen have little influence. The most 
prominent men amongst them are Sardar Fanja Singh, 
ildar, Mangoke, Sardar Ram Singh, Zaildar, Killa 
Rai Singh, Sardar Kartar Singh, Zaildar, Kamoke, 
Sardar Bishan Singh, Retired Subedar of Mehlowala, 
Sardar Khushal Singh, Subedar of Mari Thakran, and 
a Sardar Bishan og eee! ig Raja. | 

ing ania“ ‘The Cheemas 112 villages | | 
- of the Wazirabad and the north-eastern portion of the 
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Gujranwala tahsil, and are agriculturally the most im- 
portant tribe in the district. They are nearly all Muham- 
madans now, but lay claim to Rajput origin, though 
they intermarry freely with other Jats, and intermarriage 
within the tribe is now becoming common. They appear 
to have migrated hither from the Amritsar district 
through Sialkot. As agriculturists they are superior 
to any other tribe in the district, industrious and careful 
though wanting in energy, enterprise and thrift. They 
are not, however, given to the usual amount of litigation 
or extravagance, and would seem therefore to have all 
the elements of prosperity as they mhabit a fertile 
and highly cultivated tract. All the game they cannot 
as a tribe be said to be prosperous, for many of their 
villages, especially in the neighbourhood of Wazirabad, 
are very heavily involved in debt. ‘The many facilities 
for borrowing where land is profitable and valuable, and 
the want of pasture lands on which to raise the cattle 
required for agriculture, aggravated in many’ villages by 
congestion and sub-division of holdings’ are the rain 
causes of their depression. The leading men in the tribe 
are Chaudhri Ali Ahmad, iix-Sub-Regiatrar, Ex-Vice- 
Chairman, Municipal Committee and Eix.-Member_ of 
Legislative Council, of Wazirabad, Chaudhri Nazar 
Mohammad, Zaildar and Honorary Magistrate, Dilawar, 
Sardar Buta Singh, Zaildar, Wanewala, Khan Bahadur 
Chaudhri Nadar Khan, EB. A. C., Sardar Gurcharan 
‘Singh, Sub-Judge, of Lahianwala and Chaudhri 
Sardar Khan, Clerk of Court, Sikh Gurdwara 
Tribunal, of Wazirabad. Gakhar  and- Mansurwali 
families have deteriorated. Of the military men Sub.- 
Major and Honorary Captain Sardar Man Singh, O.B.L, 
of Bainka Cheema, Honorary Magistrate, Wazirabad, 
Risaldar Rac 1 Singh of Bainke Cheema, and Subedar 
Budha Singh of J Bainke a are worthy of mention. 
From amongst the Cheemas of TalWvandi Muse Khan, 
a zail transferred from Sialkot district, Chaudhri 
Inayat Ali is a Zaildar and Jagirdar and Chaudhri 
Ghulam Bari an Income-Tax Officer . . 

The are have the reputation olism 
amongst themselves but combining against strangers :— 

“ Chima aur Chatha : 
Khan pin nun vakh-o-vakh 
Larai nun ikhatta.” 


(Cheemas and Chathas separate for eating and - 
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“ouarrer 1-0. drinking but combine for fighting.) 
‘Porvuarox. The Chathas own 108 estates equally distributed 
egg lead- over the western part of Wazirabad and eastern part of 
Hafizabad. Like the Cheemas they are mainly Muham- 
madans and lay claim to Rajput origin. During the 
last century they were independent rulers of a large 
ion of the. district... Their brave 8 e against 
the Sikhs has been described in Chapter I-B., and they 
are now prone rather to recall their former glories 
than to endeavour to improve their present condition. 
They are not a success as agriculturists, and many of 
- their villages are sunk in debt. They seem to have lost 
all. the. spirit, which. their ancestors poe d. The 
‘men of most influence among them are Chaudhri Nasir- 
ud-Din, Retired Extra Assistant Commissioner, Zaildar 
and Chairman, District Board, of Ahm , Khan 
Sahib Chaudhri Ryasat Ali, Advocate and Member of the 
Legislative Council, of Ahmadnagar, Chaudhri Ghulam 
Qadir, Zaildar of Kot B and Chaudhri Daswandi 
Khan, Zaildar of Kot P ate iaaledls ; 
Varaichs and lead- rhe Varaichs hold 48 villages to the north and north- 
families. west of Gujranwala city. They are mainly Sikhs and 
many of them are in the army. They are good cultiva- 
tors but not prosperous as a tri , havi 
the vicinity of the civil court and proximity to the 
city, with the idle habits, love of li igation and extrava- 
bye ep it induces. The Sardars of Ruriala, Sardar 
ahib Sardar Rajwant Singh, Zaildar, Honorary: Magis- 
trate and Vice-Chairman, District: Board, gael 
Singh, C.LE., and his 


brother Sardar Singh, Deputy Superintendent 
of Police (Central Provinces), Honorary Captain Sher 
Singh, Retired of Ruriala, Sub.-Major Bhag Singh, 
retired of Ladhewala, Subedar Bal Singh, retired of 
Mariala are. the ‘most rominent members of his tribe, 
Sardar Jawand Singh, the Zaildar of Ladhewala, though 


still alive, has fallen on evil days. 


‘ing 





Bhottis and kad The Bhattis, who-are of pure Rajput origin, hold 
—, a rin tie number of estates in, the west portion. of 
Hafizabad’ tahsil, including, the two towns of Pindi 

Bhattian and Jalalpur. history .of their stout 


been told in Chapter I-B. 


resistance to Ranjit Singh has | 
‘nke who hold many of the — 


The branch known as 
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large Bar villages are probably descendants of Bar 
nomads who settled down,in Sawan Mal's time, and 
_ being not yet weaned from their thievish and predatory 
habits they are indifferent cultivators. The rest of the 
‘tribe occupies mainly the villages towards the Chenab. 
‘They are fair cultivators, wanting in en and_baek- 
‘bone, but simple, honest, loyal and arate Marriage 
‘with the Bhattis is coveted by the other tribes. They 


give their daughters .ither to one another or only to 


yyads and Koreshis in marriage. It might be expected 


“that a Rajput tribe, like the Bhattis, with historical 
wttadition and proved loyalty, would have readily taken 


to military service, yet it is believed they do not contribute 
a single soldier to the army. ‘The reason lies in their 
‘apathy and want of initiative. The tribal bond 
among them is very strong, and Mian Dost Moham- 
mad, Zaildar of Pindi hattian, and Mian Murad 
Bakhsh, Zaildar, Ho Magistrate and Jix-Chair- 
man, District Bo Vie adatpae, “Whdels services have 
lately been recognized “by Government by the grant of 
the title of “ Khan Sahib” are looked up to as their 
tribal chiefs. There is no man ‘of note among Bhags- 
ankes now. ‘The affinity which the Bhagsinkes claim 
‘with the Bhatti proper is repudiated by the Bhattis 
proper. Chaudhri Fateh Din, a retired Inspector’ of 
Schools, of Gujranwala, claims to be a Bhatti. 


Tee  saichrd vy : 
__... The Tarars, who. are immigrants from Gujrat, 
“hold 53 estates in the north and north-cast of the Hafiz 
-abad tahsil in the vicinity of the Chenab... For Muham- 
Madans they are fairly industrious, and in several cases 
one family with only a few members owns several es- 
Ri Mi aera the exception of Sen Jeane men of 
great wealth and extensive means, ers are a quar- 
relsome and criminal lot. Many of them have ruined 
fine properties by foolish and extravagant habits. _ They 
ariict ectae Rais, Ane «Rey, the | erecemanl 


uhammadan _ yirtue, itality, to an absurd. limit. 
opps tribal bond am eine is still strong. The 


ce ae of Miva ate of Wankn Tarar,. Rasulpur 


“and Yanike. Of the Kaulo family the late Hussain 


Khan spoiled a lot of his property by extravagant 
an Kx-Hon 


‘living. Mian Ata-Ullah, Zaildar, orary Magis- 
trate and Member of the Legislative Council though per- 


_ haps the largest landowner of the tract is much in debt. 
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"CHAPTER I-C The Rasulpur family is fairly well off. Mian Mohammad 


Nawaz, Zaildar, and his nephew Mian Raj Mohammad, 
Honorary Magistrate, are thrifty and good agriculturists. 

Chaudhri Abdul Aziz, son of Fazal Elahi of Vanike, 

- is now a 18] 

Alimad was accepted as an Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
for the services of his father. Chaudhri Khushi Moham- 
mad, an uncle of the Zaildar of Vanike, is a member of the 
District Board and takes a special interest in agriculture. 


‘The Lodikes, a branch of the Kharrals, own 42 
villages in the centre and north side of the Bar in the 


Hafizabad tahsil, and ate probably of,Rajput origin. 
They appear to have migrated to this district from Mont- 
mery two centuries ago. They are all Muhammadans, 
and hitherto have been noforious as first-rate cattle 
thieves, lazy and bad cultivators ; but they are develop- 
ing industrious habits and some make good zamindars.. 
As a tribe they are rather unruly and demoeratic, and 
there are no men of much influence amongst. them. 
The Gurayas own. 21 villages to the south-west of 
: Gniranwals, city. and 9 near Pindi Bhattian in the Hafiz- 
abad tahsil. They are mainly Muhammadans and Sikhs. 
“ Kukas " bemg numerous among them. Few of them 
are in the army, and though they are devoted entirely 
to agriculture and were highly praised as cultivators by 
Captain Nisbet, they are not on the whole prosperous, 
and alienations by sale or mortgage have spread in most 
of their villages to an alarming extent. ~~ 
The Hanjras and Jags, though they origmally held 
nearly the whole of the Hafizabad tahsil are now confined 
to scattered villages ii that ‘portion of the district. 
They are gerierally industrious, but stupid and unenter- 
prising, and on the whole by no means prosperous. 
The Hanjras also own eight villages in the Guiana 
tahsiJ. They are the oldest tribe in the district. Many 


of the ruifs of What ‘ast once have been populons- 


anid prosperous towns are by tradition identified with the 
era of their ascendaney. Their present scattered and 
forlorn condition is attributed, as in the case of the Jews, 
to the curse of Providence brought down upon them by 
an angry saint whose temporal wants they refused to. 


minister to. 


Mans and leading The Mans own six villages in the Gujranwala tahsil. 


familica. 


“They are one of the three oldest Jat tribes in the Punjab : 


Zaildar. His younger brother Chaudhri Bashir’ 


[Parr A. 
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and claim to have been Rajputs, inhabiting the country 


-about Delhi. The village of Man in this district. was, 


founded by Lada, who left Delhi in a year of drought, 
and his descendants. added other villages. .Thou, 

numerically small, some families of this tnbe played a 
-yery large, part in the history of the Punjab under Sikh 


rule, when the saying that the Man Sardars were ~ hand-,, 


some, gallant and true” passed into a bye-word, Un- 
fortunately, the present members of the family have 
done little to maintain. this high reputation ; and with a 
few exceptions have ruined or are rapidly ruiming them- 
selves by dissipation and extravagance. They have also 
extensive properties and jagirs in Sialkot and Amritsar, 
The man of note amongst them is Sardar Mangal Singh, 
Zaildar, Honorary Magistrate and Member of Legisla- 
‘tive Council of Kot Shera who is one of the biggest land- 
owner of the District and is son-in-law of Sir Sunder 
ane Majithia, Ex-Reyvenue Member of the Punjab 
Gov 


ernment,’ -A full account of the family will be found 


in Masay’s Punjab Chiefs. Also see Part I-B. 


The Dhotars and Sekhus between them occupy a, Deen ee 


: ead 


villages, in the Gujranwala tehsil, and the Dhotars familie. 


own four in Hafizabad, chiefly in the vicinity of Baddoke 

-and Nokhar. They are, for the most part, Hindu and 

Muhammadan Jats, Sikhs being rare. Few of them are 
in military service. They hold some of the most fertile 
villages in the tahsil, riz., Jhallan, Nokhar and Udhowal, 

‘famous for the excellence of its sugarcane, and are 
-careful plodding cultivators, though wanting in energy 

and intelligence. Hence mati of their villages are very 

heavily encumbered. They are rather looked down weed 
by the other Jat tribes, who are averse to giving their” 
i era to them in marriage. Hence a Dhotar has 

to look for a wife among the Sekhus and vice versa. 

Marriage within the tribe. even among Muhammadans, 

is Very uncommon, showing the strength of their 


Hindu traditions. Probably, owing to the difficulty” 


they have in getting wives, some of them do not. marry 

atvall, and many die childless. The only man of any” 
rae among them is Mahant Ganga Dass, Zaildar, 

Thabal. | | 


- ‘The Sansig are notable as being the tribe from which. , Sansis and lesding 
the family of the Maharaja Ranjit. Singh and the well-., 
Sie oo 


known Sandhanwala house sprang. 
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CHAPTER 1-C. 14 villages around the city and the city itself, but things 
Porstanox. have gone badly with them on all sides, and only eight - 
Banele, ote, villages, and these very heavily encumbered, are’ now 
left, the rest corks. Syage t up by the Eminabad’ 
Dewans or capitalists of the city. Whatever their 
merits as a fighting race may once have been, they seem 
to have entirely lost them, and at present they contribute” 
hardly a single man to the army. As agriculturists they 
are a hopeless failure. Chaudhri Mul Raj was the only 
man of prominence in the tribe but his son has no in- ' 
fluence ‘and has disposed of practically all of his” 


property. | 
— tribes : Brahmins hold seven vill ‘in the Gujranwala 
and six in the Hafizabad tahsile’ These have ae de-. 


rived by gift from their ancient Jat owners, or grant 
from the Government of the day. | 


Khatris and lead- The Khatris in this district arevan important class: 
na even as landowners, holding 40 villages in Gujranwala, 
6 in Wazirabad and 16 in Hafizabad. In the Gujranwala 
tahsil the Dewans of Emimabad, so. closely. identified 
with the administration of Jammu and Kashmir, hold 
22 estates. The ownership of this class in nearly all. 
cases dates from British rule, and very few of the: vi 
; they now hold were founded by them. Most.of. the 
Khatri estates in the Hafizabad tahsil were gifts from. 
Sawan Mal who was nearly allied by marriage to. the. 
Kapurs of Hafizabad, Rist lost no opportunity of ad--» 
vancing their interests. In other cases \ accident, , 
purchase and their willingness to engage for the revenue. 
when the Jat owners deserted or refused to | 
revenue responsibility are. the origin of their rights... It. 
has to.be borne in mind that the Khatris of this district. 
are not, as elsewhere solely devoted. to commercial. 
pursuit or to service under Government in. the Civil. De 
partment. Many of them are Sikhs, and under Sikh rule- 
they played a large part in public affairs, both civil and: 
military. ..The most successful Sikh administrator, 
Dewan Sawan Mal of Akalgarh, and the most famous . 
Sikh General, Sardar Hari Singh, Nalwa, were Khatris of... 
this district, and numbers of others might be mentioned” 


who won renown both as soldiers and as gorsmors. 
Hence many of the Khatri families, ¢.g., the Sardars of, 
Butala, the Dewans of Eminabad, the Kapurs of Hafiza- 
bad, the Dewans of Wazirabad and Sohdra, the Chachhi: 
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Sardars, have strong ‘military tradition and a hereditary 
or for administration. ‘The wonderful facility 
which the Khatri has of adapting himself to his eriviron- 
ment. has brought them to the front rather in the civil 
than the military line under British rule. They are not bad 
zamindara ; they cultivate little theméelves, and with 
some exceptions are not harsh to their 

estate of Dewan Gobind Sahai i now held by Devani 
Vidaya Vatti, widow of Dewan Badri ‘Nath, “a 
daughter of Rai Bahadur. Ram Saran’ Dass, OLE., 
of Lahore. Dewan Brij Lal is an Honorary Magistrate. 
His pro together with that of his brother Dewan 
Daulat Ram has recently been taken under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards. Dewan Dhanpat Rai is @ 
Jagirdar in Kashmor State. Dewan Bahadur Amar 
Nath Nanda of Eminabad is a retired Superintending 
Engineering of the Rural Sanitary Board who is the 

largest Khatri landowner, holding six or seven estates. 
From the Akalgarh family Dewan Mehr Chand is & 
leading lawyér in Lahore. “Hes also’a Divisional Darbari. 
Dewan Bai} Nath is President of the Akalgarh Small Town 
Committee. ‘There are also Lientenant-Colonel Ram 
Nath, Chopra, 1-M.5., officiating Director of Tropical 
Medical College, Calcutta, Dewan Ram Nath, a Meteo- 
rologist to Punjab Government, Dewan Baij Nath, 
a aa ea Meteorological Departmert, Government 
of India, Dewan Hans Raj, @ Tahsildar and Dewan Bal 
Krishan a Provincial i. There is no man from 
this family now in’ ‘the Military Department. The 
Nalwa family is now represented by Sardar Balwant 
Singh, Bar-at-Law, who 18 8 Zaildar and senior Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. is brother Major Iqbal Sau 
LM.S., is Superintendent of a Jail in Burma. Sardar 
Bakhshish Singh, his younger brother, is an Honorary 
Magistrate at Gujranwala. The Butala family is re- 
nted by Sardar Jagjit Singh and. Sardar Bakhshish 
ingh, Budh Sigh, Butalia. is an Honorary 
Magistrate, Ist, class, and b-Judge.. From the Dugal 
ily of Wazirabad Dewan Badri Dass is an Honorary 


te and Lt.-Col. D. H. Rai, TMS., is offi-. 


ciating as Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Punjab. 
Of the Kapurs of Hafizabad Dewan Narsingh Dass is 8 
Zaildar, Dewan Hari Kishan, an Honorary Magistrate. 
Rai Bahadur Captain Dr. Mahraj Kishan, ‘Kapur, 
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‘(OHAPTER TO. 4 leading. medical practitioner at Lahore. His son, 
) Ki Kapur is in the Indian Army 
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ing faites and now in the Political Department. Sardar Par- 
. kash Chandar Bir Singh is now the head of Chhachhi 


family .of Wazirabad. Sardar Moti Singh, Retired 

dar, is another member of this family. ‘The Dewans 
of Sohdra have now lost their importance. There are 
certain other Khatri families of note who haye by the 
services of their members earned a good position. Sardar 
Bahadur Honorary Captain pee .B.I., is a retired 
Indian officer. He comes of the Chimni family and is 
an Honorary Magistrate and Sub-Registrar and his son 

= Balwant Si is a Captain in the Army. Rai 
Bahadur B t Ram, Mathotra, M.B.E., is a leading 
man. He is an Honorary Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner and was Honorary Sub-Registrar, Vice-President 
of the District Board, but he lives in retirement owing to 
bad health. His son, the late Major R. C. Malhotra, 
O.B.E., I.M.S., was Director of Public Health. Sardar 
Bahadur Sundar Singh, M.B.E., Advocate, a Khatri 
gentleman of Gujranwala, did good work during the great 
war, Of the Soni family of Garjakh Sardar Dewindar 
Singh, Bar.-at-Law, was an Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
who has since ‘retired. From amongst the Marwahas 
of Wazirabad, Lala Dewan Chand and Sardar Gopal Singh 
are Jéxtra Assistant Commissioners, Sardar Ragbhir . 
Singh a member of the Bostani family of Ramnagar is , 
also an Extra Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Labh Singh, 
Bar.-at-Law, Member of the Legislative Council and an. 
ex-Chairman of the Municipal Committee is also a Khatri, 
Lhe Madhok and Vigs of Gujranwala are also important, 
Lala Amar Nath, Madhok, is an officiating Civil Surgeon 
and Lala Sardari Lal is a Deputy Superintendent of 
Police and his brother Sikandar Lal Vig is a Jagirdar, 
ete. and Honorary Magistrate, of Gujranwala, 


In the census of 1981 the Khatris numbered 28,039 
and the Aroras 34,917. Of the Aroras of the District 
Dr. Sir Gokul Chand, Kt. (of Badhoke Ghosian) is the 
present Minister for Local Self-Government, Punjab. 
Labenas, Labanas own 7 villages all in the Kalar Circle’ of 
Gujranwala tahsil. They are all Sikhs and are 
‘freely recruited. In this district they are agriculturiste, 
hardworking, and persistent, qu me and acquisi- 
| tive. In some villages they have a bad reputation as 


————— 
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| thieves, Subedar Ganda Singh, retired, of Wando is a CHAPTEBE-0. 
man of note from amongst them. i PorvLariom. 
Bajwas own 6 villages in the Kalar Circles all . 
transferred from Sialkot district. They claim to be: = 

descended. from Ram Chandar of the Surajbansi line, and 
are..good cultivators. They have a military record, 

The Ghanian Jats own 7 villages in’ Gujranwala) ons 

and a few in Wazirabad tahsil. They are dar ofistioot _ 

of the Janjua Rajputs and so claim descent, from Raja 
Dalip of Delhi. They intermarry with all the leading 

Jats, with the exception of Mans. They have a few 
peculiar wedding customs such as the worship of an) 

idol made of grass tied up with red. cloth, and the pouring, 

of water on a lamb’s head. They are good agriculturists. 


From’ amongst Dhillos Khan Sahib Chaudhri Dhillo and Base 
Ghulam Mustafa is a senior Extra Assistant Commis- 02 s2in6 families 
sioner and Chaudhri Faiz Alia Basraisa Zaildar, Jagir- 
dar and an Honorary Magistrate. 

The Kashmiris number 23,311 in the district. They para 
have always been tabulated as a caste though they are 
really a separate people, The Kashmiris of Gujranwala 
ara by far the most important tribe of the district. 

They are non-agriculturists but are prominent as tra- . 
ders, ete. Some of the Kashmiris have held and are still 

holding responsible offices under Government, Khan “ 
Bahadur Haji Rahim Bakhsh retired as District and 

Sessions Judge, Mr. Ata Mohammad, President of the 

Municipal Committee, Gujranwala, is an Ex-Publie 

Prosecutor. His brother Khan Bahadur Shaikh Din 

Mohammad who has been an elected member of the” 

Punjab Legislative Council, and a leading lawyer has 

acted as Judge of the High Court. He is Assistant 

Legal Remembrancer to Government, Punjab, and has" 

recently been appointed to work as a member of the 

Dilimitation Committee in connection with the coming 

Reforms. Khan Bahadur Mir Karim Bakhsh, a Kashmin, 

is Director of Public Instruction in the North-West Fron- 

tier Province. Mian Mohammad Afzal, a younger 

brother of Mr, Ata Mohammad, is an Extra Assistant 

Conservator in the Forest Department. 

Mr. Drew described the Kashmiri as “ large made and fistail: fia 
robust and of a really fine cast of features” and ranked zie 
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them us “the finest race on the whole of the contment 
of India.” But Sir Drenzil Ibbetson described them: 
in other terms. A good account of them wil: be found 

in Drews’ “ Jammu and Kashmir.” 

‘The Kashmiris of Gujranwala have also produced’ 
good Pahlwans (wrestlers). Rahim Sultani who is now 
72 years old has a good record and is known as Rustam-- 
Hind, He has recently been made a District Durban, 


 Shaikhs though few in number have produced men: 


he’ Khawaja Siraj-ud-Din, Retired’ Deputy Commis- 


sioner, Shaikh Abdul Rahim, I.C.8., District and Sessions 
Judge, Shaikh Mohammad Ikram, 1.C.5., and Deputy 
Collector, Bombay Presidency, M. Hadi Hussam, 
LC.S., Shaikh Abdul Rahim, Extra Assistant Commus-: 
sioner and Shaikh Mohammad, Shariff, Inspector of 
Schools. 

The Savyads hold in all 28 villages. Most of these are 
in the Bar where they received gifis of waste land from 
the Bhatti or Jat tribes ; like all Sayyads they are bad 
zamindars, generally at strife with one another, very 
prodigal, and always deeply in debt. 

The rule of snecession by a single heir has been de-. 
clared under the Descent of Jagirs Act to apply to the 
Jagir of Risaldar-Major Man Singh, Rai Mul Singh, Rai 
Mul Singh Sub-assignment, Sardar Arjan Singh, Sardar. 
Narindar Singh of Atariwala in the, villages of Kot. 
Bare Khan, Theri Sansi, Chak Khizar, Dhulla, Tirighri, 
Killa Shanda, Karotana, Khhokhhar Bhudho, Gujran-- 
wala, Gope Rai, Machhranwali,, Pandopur, Chak Joya, 
Machike, Bhurri, Tatleah, Kangriali, Kotli Mallian,. 
Khhangora, Kotli Gul Mohammad, Mar Thakran, 
Kotli Arura, Chak Chohar Madan Chak and Chak 
Chaudhri (mde Punjab Government. notification Nos. 
88-89 of 7th February, 1903, 81-82 of 2nd June, 1908, 
127-128 of 11th September, 1903, 31-32 of Ind March, 
1906 and 45-49 of 15th August, 1911, all of whom have now 
died. The Jagir now stands in the names of Sardar 
Sahib Sardar Rajwant Singh, B. Pariab Singh, Sardar. 
Sahib Balwant Singh, Sardar Baldev-Indar Singh,, 
Sardar Balwant Singh, and Sardar Jagir Singh... | 

Table No. 16 in Part B shows the number in each 


me distribution of tahs{l and in the whole district who follow each religion, 


as ascertained in the census of 1931, and Table No. T 
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gives similar figures for towns. Table No. XVI of the CHAPTER 1-c., 

report of that census gives further details on the subject. Pormuros, — 

The distribution of every 10,000 of the population by re- ee = 

ligions is shown in the margin, The limitations. sub- retigions. - 
ect to which these 
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co ee a 
pera: ‘Distribution and especially | 
Religion per 10,000." followed in the clasal- 
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fication of Hindus are 
discussed in Section 2, 


Hindu . {| 2,200 

= merad ) sei] nror72 cohChapter’ KT” of. the Cen- 
Mohammadan 3 7,082 Bus Report. The pro- 
i cco eid 671 portion of the we 
ert principal Muhammadan 

= gects in every 1,000 of . 

Set eer i the =  Muhammadan 

to yer 1,000, Population, 1s, shown in : 

the aan The sects . 

im SSCS asf, the, Christian. popu- 4 
AhI-i-Hadis oN 17 lation ‘aré given in 

a si Pablo “XVI, Part IL 4 

| of the Census Report. - 

The Chief sects among - 


Christians in the district are the American United 
Presbyterians, the Church of England, the Roman 


Catholi¢ and the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. = 
A description of the great religions of the Poa and , 
their. principal sects will be found in Chapter XI of the 


Census Report. The religious practice and belief of the fe 
district present no special peculiarities. The distribu- = 
tion Of religions by tahsils can be gathered from the A 
figures of Table No. 16; and regarding the population, . 


as a wholé, no more detailed information as to locality S 
is available. But it may be said broadly that, excluding 3 
the mercantile classes and their priests, who are of course s 
scattered all over the district and most numerous inthe a 


towns, the Hindus and Sikhs are found in the south 


and east in tahsi] Gujranwala and the adjoining tract of 


Hafiz bad and the fuhammadans in the north mine's a 
ae . This is principally a Muhammadan district, 71 
per cent. of the population following the Muhammadan — 


Sh a Most of them are Sunnis. A few of the Sayyads 
“members of other tribes connected with them, how- 


ever, belong to the Shiah Sect. 
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CHAPTER 1-0. The agricultural classes and the village menials are 
either Muhammadan or Sikh, the Hindu” belonging 
io almost wholly to the ‘moreantile classes, who,’ rg, 
ever, own much land. 
The Hindus of the district, are for the most part 
Aroras, and are commonly known as Kirars (a term 
which now, it seéms, carries contempt). The Hindus 
haye the following five groups and sects marked under 
each :— 
1. Old sects— 
(a) Orthodox Hindus. Sanatan Dharm. 
(b) Religions orders— 
Bairagi. 
Udasi. 
Faqir. 
Sanyasi. 
Jogi. 
Gorakh Panthi. . 
(0) Saint worshippers— 
- Dadu Panthi. 
Namabansi. 
2. Reformers— 
Arya, Brahmo, Dev Dharm, Nanak Panthi and 
Radhaswamii. 
8. Miscellaneous (castes returned as sects) Banas 
4. Sects of Low castes— 
Balmiki, Lal Begi, Ram Dasia and Bala Shahi, 
5, Sects analogous to other Religions— 
Jain, Budhist, Namdhari, Keshdari, Ad-Dharm, 
The greater portion of the population of the Hindus: 
is Sanatan Dharmi. 
The bulk of the Sikh population is “ Kesdhari.” 
There is, however, a small per cent. of the Sikh popula~ 
tion made up of “ Sects analogous to other religions” or ~ 
“ Miscellaneous Sects" such as Gobind Sir Kuka 
ra guard Nihang, Nanak Panthi, Pat-Khalsa 





Cmte a me is -na'-Angtioon --Ghurelts- aks” Snajramwalen 
sions. but no resident Chaplain...The Chaplain of Sialkot 
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visits Gujranwala for services, usually once a month, CHAPTER 1-0. — 
There are several cemeteries, which with the church,  pPorvrsnoe 
are in charge of the Deputy Commissioner. Foctesaates| Sata 
he American United Presbyterian Mission has cen “ee 
pene ts at Gujranwala. The Scotch Mission of | 

the Church of Scotland at Wazirabad, and a Roman 

Catholic Mission at Gujranwala (Garjakh). These are 

referred to in Chapter IV under these places. 

‘There are now very. few religious fairs in the District. sirines and fain. 
“he fairs of Eminabad, Dhaunkal, Badoki and Ramnagar 

have been referred to in Chapter IV. The fairs of Mari 








Lathhman and Kotli Perian have much deterriorated. - : 
The people attending do not exceed a few hundred in * 
number and they are local men. 5 

The fairs at Jalalpur and at Pindi Bhatinan are of : 


“the company of pilgrims” called the “ Sang” going 
towards Nigaha, the last resort of Sakhi Sarwar. A 
similar’ seng passes through Hafizabad and Mubar, a 
village close to Kaleke Mandi. The encampment of a 
sang is called a chauki, After stopping for a night the 
sing thoves to the next station. Pindi Bhattian is the 
meeting place of the various bodies of pilgrims on their 
way to the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar in the Dera Ghazi 
_ Khan district. 

The only other shrine of note is that of Khangah 
Shah Rahman at Bhiri Shah Rahman in the Gujranwala 
tahsil. Shah Rahman was a disciple of Shaikh Haji 
Mohammad better known as Nawsha Sahib, the founder 
of Naushahi Sub-order of Qadria, whose tomb is at Chham 
Sahnpal on the Chenab opposite Ranmagar. “Shah 
Rahman was a Chhimba (cloth printer or washerman). 
When he lived exactly is not known but it is generally 
believed that if was some tinie in the days of Aurangzeb. 
An annual fair is held on the 9th of Jeth. It is managed 
by the District Board. The number gathering vanes 
hetween ten and twelve thousand. : 

An annual cattle fair is held at Hafizabad in the 
month x ee The District Board LL ania The 
number gathering amounts to about 12,000 persons. 

At Basakhi a fairis held at Wazirabad and is well 
attended by the Zamindars of the tahsil and from Gujrat 
and other districts. The gathering is nearly equal to 
that at the Eminabad fair. 
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The old or minor superstitions are dying out 


Poratanios. gradually. The following superstitions still exist in one 


<n ‘ee: of 


infants. 


‘form or other in the district. 


Among the masses, most diseases. of shikdor ‘at 
ascribed primarily to the effect of the evil eye or the 
influence of some evil spirit. Spiritual remedies are, 
therefore, sought before resorting to medical treatment. 
Infantile pheumonia is widely believed to be due to 
the child’s being possessed hy some evil spirit. of the 
crematorium, ‘ittich can be driven away only by a spell 
(known chiefly to sweepers, chamars, fakirs and sadhus). 


One of the antidotes for the effects of the evil eye 
is.to. take three or seven chillies, wave them’ round ° 
head of the child and throw them into. the fire. If the 
chillies produce the usual pungent smell, the suspicion 
about the evil eye is unfounded, ‘but if they give. no. smell 
whatever, the diagnosis is confirmed. mulets,.. the 
claws of the tiger, bear or the owl, or other similar articles 
ate hung round the child’s neck on a black thread, to 
ward o‘f evil influences and a black mark is usually made 
= aie awe every morning for the same purpose 

othee pai are adopted to protect the 
auldsen agai t evil influences. 


Sneezing is generally considered conducive to health 
but, if frequent, it is taken as the prognosis of somo ail- 
ment, such as cold, fever, ete. When sneezing is iic- 
companied by fever it is generally followed by small- 
pox, measles, ete. . Frequent sneezing is also sometimes 
attributed to the evil eye, and if the child sneezes just 
before sucking, it is considered ominous for the maternal 
uncle. 

of teeth augurs some calamity to the 


Grinding 
parents or illness of the child. The remedy employed 


to'stop the grinding of teeth, is to put in the mouth of 
the ‘child, while Ti or she is asleep, some dust or sand 
usually taken from utider the hinge of a door. A feather 
of the blue Jay is sometimes tied round ‘the neck or 
suspended: from the ear of the child. Passing a child 
through the strings at the foot of a charpoy ( wan) is 


also supposed to cure him of the habit. 


Hiceouch is taken as mark of 
sit a ae 
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A child born with a tooth or two is considered un- 
lucky for its parents and they are sometimes broken 
immediately after birth. On the other hand danton 
samet paida hua hai (born with his teeth cut) when 
used of a child, means that he is very precocious. 

The usual time’ of teething is supposed to be not 
less than five months after birth. A child cutting, his 
teeth in the third month is unlucky for any sisters that 
may follow him. If he cuts them in the fourth month 
it is'injurious to the miother, and if in the fifth, he is 
dangerous for the grandmother. 

‘An infant must not be lifted above one’s head until 
he is 6 months old, otherwise he gets diarrhea. If 
he is pulled up by the wrists, he begins to suffer from 
gore eyes. 

A son following, three girls is called Trikhal, and is 
considered to be unlucky for the parents. The following 
are the, devices resorted to for Averaing the_ evil :— 
(1) Immediately after his birth a hue and cry is raised 
outside the house saying “ Trikhal di duhai'" (save us 
0 Trikhal). (2) The centre of a bronze, plate is broken 
‘and all but the rim removed. The baby is then passed 
' through this rim. (3) An opening is made in the roof 
of the room where the birth takes place and the baby as 
pulled out of it. (4) Oil 1s poured on one of the roof 
gutters (parnala). .(6) A musal | e wooden pestle) 
js thrown on the roof. (6) The baby is passed under 
the door sill. (7), Water is poured-on his head through 
a sieve. m4 5 AR 

All these devices seem to be intended to mark the 
occasion as uncommon so as to take the inauspicious 
birth out of the category of ordinary occurrences. 

‘Phere are other superstitions of a similar nature 
and numerous little marks or signs are interpreted as 
ominous. For instance, a boy or a girl with a Nagan 

"(4 fnark or a Circle of hair shaped like a snake) on the 
forehead or back is considered destructive to the mother- 


-“Gnelaw) and so is a girl with dimpled cheeks. If the soles 


‘of irl’s feet ‘do not lie flat on the ground, she is sure to 

see hér husband dead, and a child who is born feet 
forward is unlucky for the mother. In the last men- 
‘4ioned case the explanation is simple, for the risk of 
complications in reversed birth is naturally great. 
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CHAPTER 1-0. The conviction of masses = the eh oe sei pee 

- “PbsGldioe. ‘worship and charms im nulliying the evil effects o 
© ghormanon. yuh ill omens, was so deep-rooted that for every one of 

a the cases an antidote was always forthcoming as in the 
case of Trikhals, and consequently the necessity of 
putting an unlucky child out of the way seldom arose. 
Such beliefs are, however, now fading away. 


The anxiety to keep off evil influences is not absent 
from marriage ceremonies and the eustom of cutting the 
jandi (Prosopis specigera) tree by the bridegroom on 
his way to the bride’s house, during the marriage pro- 
cession, which is often said to represent the destruction — 
of enemies, is probably meant to drive away the evil 

irit (Bhut), etc., who are supposed to live chiefly on 
this tree. The custom of wearing an iron ring, the tying 
of an iron ring in the Kangna and Baddhi or keeping a 
knife or stick about the bridegroom's person from the 
commencement of the marriage procession till his return 
home by the Hindus and sometimes by the Muham- 
madans as well, is also mainly a precaution against the 
interference of the evil spirits; = ‘ 
Foot The people usually eat three meals a day, viz.’ 
Chhahwela, Bhattiwela and Rat-di-roti. The zamindar 
and those who help him in the work of the farm have 
a light meal as soon as they rise in the morning. ‘This 
is called Chhahwela. He then goes to his work, and his 
wife or one of his children brings him a good breakfast 
of home-made cakes and butter-nmilk at mid-day when 
he and his cattle have done from three to five hours work. 
This is known as Bhattiwela. He eats the food in the 
open and.takes a rest. He starts work again early or 
late in the afternoon as necessity requires, and returns 
home at sun-down. He then eats the heaviest meal of 
the day, takes milk and retires to rest early. The 
fag is resorted to, by those who smoke, at all hours 
of the day. The usual staple food is the wheaten cake, 
<3 but other things are also used at different times. Dur- 
mate ing April and May sattu, barley grain parched or ground 
- before it is fully ripe, is used as food. It is soaked in 
. salted water, butter-milk or a sherbet made from 
“53 molasses. The early breakfast (Chhahwela) consists of 
oe unleavened bread (hapa with butter-milk, if that is 
available. The heavy breakfast (Bhattewela) consists 
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of wheaten cake Or missi 7oli, ¢akes ihddé of wheat and CHAPTER FG! . 
gram or mixed barley and massar. This is flavoured pordnitios.” 

with salt and chillies, and is washed down with Feo.” 

butter-milk (lassi). The night meal consists of dal, 

vegetables anid whedten chappatis and often a dish of 

rice also or more, rarely sattu. The same food is used a 
in June and July except that sattw is little used and . 
achar amba, young mangoes chopped up, in some places 
take the place of dal. In August and September the 
cakes are sometimes made of wheat, barley or gram 
flavoured with onions, In October and November the 
usual articles of food are rive and wheat cake. Roasted 
maize cobs are alko @aten at this season! ‘During De- 
cember, January, and the early part of February, when 
the weather is coldest, the favourite food is kichri, mixed 
nce and dal. By March grain is becoming scarce and 
unless a zatnindar 18 thoroughly solvent he finds it hard 
to purchase grain from the dealers on credit. The Jats 
call this the “thirteenth” month, as the people 


have to eat what they can get. 
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_Meat is scarcely eaten in the villages. But in the 
towns and especially by the wealthier people meat is 
eatén, with a greater variety of vegetables. In the 
cold weather each family cooks its own meals, but im the 
hot weather the dough after being kneaded is cooked by 
a machhan at a village oven. 

The amount, of food daily eaten by each person 
varies naturally with the age and sex of the person and 
with the season of the year, but it is possible to form a 
rough estimate. The people themselves say that taking 
small and big, male and female together, a zamindar 
consumes 24 seers of grain per mensem which makes the 
consumption of tive 3 maunds a month. 

‘The people of the district are generally about 5 ee 

’ feet, 6 inches in height, theaugh there aré some over 6 : 
feet in height. They have a wheat brown completion, 
dark brown eyes, a moderate size nose, and good features, 

the body is well built, and the chest, arms and legs well 
© developed. The pliysique is’ thus generally good. 
~ In the Hatizabad tahsil the men are. taller and. better 
Very little is now done, — en 
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CHAPTER I-C. Table 17 in-Volume B gives detail of occupations 
d at the last census. The most important 


Porut oLATOX . , Tregistere 
Occupation — figures are noted below :-— 
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36 | Trade in means of transport 
7 | Trade in fuel 

0 | Trade of other sorts 

43. | Police, 


10,313 
L200 
1,606 
331 


44 | Public administration: .. 
45 | Religion 

46 | Law e* PT 
47 | Medicine 
48 | Instruction — 


49 | Letters, Arta and Sciences. (other | 
than 44). 


far 


£0) | Persona living on their income 
Al | Domestic service 


82 | General terms which do not indicate 
& definite coca pation. 


a richie bc ag Asvloms and Alma 


64 | Beggors 419 





The major portion of the popultion of f the district 
Sapte on agriculture. The proportion of land-owning 

cultivating classes is thus very large. Next in 
importance comes industries of the dress and toilet, 
ie tber ol miscellaneous beim industries. The 

r number of persons depen on religion, viz., 
| ro sare and a Laser proportion of 
Bas , 18 8 seaceneuiea feature and responsible for much 
of poverty of the ignorant people, who are super- 
stitious, etc., and have to meet their demands to escape 
the consequences threatened. 


The largér zamindars, with a few exceptions, lead 


@ more or less lazy life, much of which is spent lying 


down and being massaged by servants, etc, An 
occasional visit to the fields or wells in the morning 
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» finishes the arduous part of their duty. The time 


between breakfast and dinner is usually spent in 


iy chatting (mostly with menial servants) lying down or 


playing some indoor game like chess or cards. The 
ordinary zamindar has his day very full. Where he 
has a well or canal irrigation he has to keep up durmg 
part of the night if his turn of irrigation comes by night. 
Otherwise he gets up early. in the morning about 4 
o'clock in the sumimer.and 5 or 6 in the winter, and begins 
to plough his fields or attend to the agricultural work of 
the season. The breakfast is taken out to the fields. 
by the wife at about 9 or 10 o'clock ; and when he has 
done some work after breakfast, he lets his bullocks 
loose or ties them up, as may be necessary, and takes a 
little rest at midday, usually having a siesta under the 
shade of the nearest tree. As soon in the afternoon as. 
it is.cool enough to start work, he is up and domg agam. 
He returns home in the evening, generally with a bundle 
of grass for the cattle, has his evening meal and goes to 
sleep. During harvest time the zamindar has a. very 
busy time of it. Harvesting operations start early i 
the morning, and all available hands in the house go out 
to assist the cultivator. With the exception of a short. 
rest at midday of hukka smoking at intervals, work 
goes on from morning till evemng,. The ordinary 
zamindar has no chess or other indoor game,, Spare time: 
is spent in chatting and smoking. 


The peasant women have equally if not @ more,. 
laborious routine to attend-to.-They get up long before 
sunrise, grind corn for the day's use where there is no- 
kharas.and churn milk before sunrise: The cow has then 
to. be-milked,. ater has to be brought from the well, canal 
or. creek and then the breakfast has to be cooked. : 
wife then takes the food out to her husband in the fields.’ 





On her return, she attends to miscellaneous household 
duties, such, as spianing cotton. thredd; pinning ‘edtton, | 
i dren: In 


sewing, spends thes.and looking after the:cl 
the alternoon she fetches more water ahd cooks the even- 
ing meal. At harvest,time the. t women also go 
ae the field and help in sickling the crops. The 
onary wome.opens bis. sbop tn:.the, morning: aftr a 

wash ae hae tbe sal ponerse till after sun-- 
set, having his breakfast brought theré, or going home: 
for breakfast for a short while, . iz Lnceotannn 
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The day and night are divided into eight pahkars 
of three hours each, but there are no means for the exact 
indication of the commencement and termination ‘of 
seach pahar, The Persian wheels on wells and the Wara- 
bandi for irrigation from canals are worked by — pahars, 
each co-sharer having the exclusive use of the Well or 
athe watercourse incase of canal irrigation for so many 
pahars every day. The zamindars go by the sun during 
the day, and by the moon or stars during the night. 
The division is good enough for all practical purposes, 
but-cannot of course be exact. The names for the differ- 
ent times of the day are :— 


‘Sarghivela .. Early morning about 3 to 4 a. 
in summer and 4 or'S 4... in 
winter; when the early meal ts 
taken during the fast im 
Ramzan. 

Dhammivela-Namaz~  Dawn-—-time of morning prayer— 

vo vela. just before sunrises” 

‘Fanr’ | .: .. Morning—after sunrise. — 

‘Chhahvela -. About 7 a.m., when the zamm- 

of dar takes his early meal before 

| 2 commencing the day's work, 

_Bhattevela _. About 11 a.m. breakfast time. 

Dupahar .. Midday. 

Peshi .. .. Barly afternoon 2 to 3 Pat. 

Digar .. Late afternoon about two hours 

: or so before sunset, 


Sham, .: .. Sunset. | eyo 
Maghrib (Nimashan) Just after sunset twilight. 
Khuftan (Sota) .. Time to go to bed—about 10P.M- 
Addhi Rat “.. Midnight. wh libe x 
Nikki Peshi and Dhalli Peshi and Nikkr Digar and 

Dhalli Digar are terms used to signify further sub-divi- 
sions of the afternoon. — aypers 

~The dress of the peasant and of all villagers 1s simple. 
It Bieta ct bagrs or safa, a chadar thrown loosely over 
the shoulders, a kurta, jhaga or shirt and falmat, 
lacha or langota which isa sheet of varying lengths 
tied round the waist and hanging like a long skirt. 
‘4 pair of rough shoes completes his outfit. The talmat 
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differs from the lacha in being of one colour without a 
border while the lacha is variegated and has a border. 
The ga ae is narrower and is used for working purposes 
or for sleeping. It forms the only garment worn when 
asleep. The Sikh wears the short drawers enjoined by 
his religion and a tahmat over them. ‘These epg 
except the pagri are generally made of khaddar, the 
rough cotton cloth woven by the village weavers with 
yarn spun by the zamindars women-folk. The weaver 
ts Re. 1 for every 24 yards as a rule. The lacha 
is frequently of factory-made cloth. On gala occasions 
the zamindar wears finer cloth and sometimes dons a 
coloured waist-coat, : 
In winter the chadar is discarded for a khes, dohar 
or dotalu, which are thick cotton plaids, the khes having 


-a coloured pattern, the dotahi a border and the dohr 


being plain. 

Pyjamas or trousers are worn only by men in towns, 
or by others when they! will not have to work. The Zail- 
dars, Sufedposhes. and airstocracy also wear a kind of 
frock-coat of different cloths, and colours. Educated 
townspeople frequently wear European clothes. In 

vines the dress of the women is very like that of the 
men. They tie the fahmat in the same way. The turban 
is replaced by a bochhan, a piece of cloth worn'as a veil, 
over the head and upper part'of the body. The women 
wear pyjamas occasionally, for instance on a journey. 
In the villages the woman's fahmat is usually blue, her 
kurta black and long and bochhan either white, or blue, 
or spotted or black. The Hindu women generally wear 
trousers. Their kurfa is shorter than that of the 
Muhammadan. At night. women frequently wear 


similar garments to those worn by day, 


At fairs or other occasions of rejoicing bright coloured 
clothing is worn by both sexes. The people haye in- 
stinctive good taste and in their dress effect most 
happy combinations of colour. 

A girl wears the two front tresses of her hair plaited : 
a married woman wears her hair simply smoothed down 


her head 


The ornaments worn by the people in the villages: 
are chietly of silver, and usually of rough workmanship. 
though often the design is good. The most common 
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ornaments worn by the women are the anklet (kari), 
necklet (hassi or hass) with pendant (lar), nosering (nath) 
and other ornaments for the hose, v2., the bulak, which 
ig worn in the partition between the two nostrils, the 
laung, a dove-shaped ornament struck through the side 
of the nostril and the tila, a smaller ornament similarly 
worn on the other side of the nose: ornaments for the 
ears viz., vali, a small earring, and bundhe, earka g 
worn by tnmarried girls; ornaments for-the forehead, 
vic.. the dawnt, a broad ornament worn over the hair and 
the tikka, a round ornament, worn in the centre of the 
forehead > ornaments, for the arms, the bohatia, an 
armlet worn just below the shoulders generally by men, 
bracelet (churi) and bangles (kera or kangan), ze 
rings either plain (challa), broad (vehr) or ornamented 
(mundri) and amulets (tawifri), worn round the neck. 
“Men wear Only’ a’ ring’ (mundri) sometimes with a 
seal on if, and an amulet (fawi2) on the arm or neck. 
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_ The dwellings of the ordinary people throughout Dwelling and tur- 
the district consists of one or more rooms (kothas) with ™="- 


a courtyard in front often common to several houses of 
the same family surrounded by a wall. All the walls 
are of blocks of clay dried in the sun, gradually piled 
up and then plastered. The roofs are flat and are made of 
wooden beams with smaller battens across them. The 
brushwood is laid across and earth on the top, The flat 
roofs are useful for drying grain and as sleeping places 
in the hot weather and occasionally for storing fodder. 
There are usually no chimneys or windows the 
ordinary openings are only the door ways. As the result 
of the Dehat Sudhar movement ventilators or windows 
are now being provided. In the court-yard will be 
found a manger (khurli) for the cattle, a trough raised 
about 2 feet from the ground built of clay, and also sheds 
for the cattle built in the same way as the house but in a 
less complete fashion, As a rule the houses of peasants 
are built for them by the village carpenter and potter, 
who receive their food and tobacco as much as they can 
‘smoke im a day while work is going on and ® Ereent of 
a few rupees when the work Is finished. Khatris and 
other non-proprietors pay at a fixed rate. The wealthier 
residents, whether proprietors in the land or not, build 
brick houses when they can afford it, and in that case 
windows and even chinineys will be made. Cooking ts 
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CHAPTER IC. usually done i ai a partly roofed shelter in a corner. oft 
crowded wh 


"Porm rd. e yard is by day usnally 
Seolouns made, ca wheels charkhe), cookimg ot 
os nde) and other articles used by the women, who spend 

oe of their time there. 


In the smaller villages the houses of different castes 
are all built together, but in the larger villages the lowest 

: castes are segregated in separate hamlets at a little way 
from the main. sight of the village or on: the outskirts 
of the village. In well-irrigated tracts, when the wells 
are some way ‘oft from the village, separate small 
houses, with storeroom for grain. and fodder and: stall 
for cattle, are built close to the well, and are ovcupied 
by one or two of the male members of the family. 


Inside the house there is very simple furmture: 
beds of a frame of wood laced with: strong cords; 
a few stools (pehri); corn bins made of clay ; a. small 
handmill for grinding corn ; possibly a wooden box for 
storing clothes and valuables. There will, be spinning 
wheels ( charkha) for the worien: an instrument for 
cleaning cotton celni), a small churn ‘(madhani) and 
‘kitchen ‘utensils including — ‘some eooking pots of iron, 
copper or earthenware, a sieve (chhanni) and a pestle and 
mortar (dauri or hamam dasta) in which to pound 
spices and condiments, — The lamp i is still in some cases, 
the chiragh or earthenware saucer, in. which 4 wick 
floats in vegetable oil, but there is an increasing use of 
kerosine oat tains, especially the hurricance lantern. 


It is obvious speaking generally that the arrange- 
ments of houses are not sanitary. Inner rooms 
have no ventilation. The cattle shed and the living 
rooms Peaioin, but then no man objects to. the smell 
of his own cattle, Drainage as a rule is nil, unless the 
mie happens to be on.a mound or slope, Refuse is 

carried away by hand and thrown on the refuse 

Reane’ and the nightsoil makes the surroundings of 
the average village dreadfully IDEAL» and it 18 no 
ined ant disease spreads, Eyery village is usualy 
ed by a chhapar which is another ny 

Efforts an baie male updee the Dehat Sudhar move- 
ment to pave streets and make drains to carry off 
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the water of hand pumps now in common, use and, pro- CHAPTER Am 

vide pits for the storage of rubbish. | Porrrstiox. 
See. Chapter HI, Section I. qr 
See Chapter IL, Section B. Lai betes aoe a 


On the approach of death, passages of their sacred Death coremonies, 
viitings (GHA) neo ‘ited to.a Hindu; to a Sikh, extracts 
from the Granth Sahib ;and to a Muhammadan. verse 

of the Koran, The dying person is lifted off the bed anc 

put on the ground in the lowest room by the Hindus and 

some Sikhs. After death a Hindu’s corpse is washed by 

the heir or near relations. A Muhammadan’s corpse 1s 

washed by the Mullah for which he is paid... A Hindu’s 

corpse is covered with three cloths. The family tailor 

makes these and receives some small present in return. 

The corpse is placed on a flat board (usually taken from 

acharaj’s house) and carried to the burning ground by the 

relations, If the deceased was an old man all the menials 

march in front beating drums and singing to signify their 

joy that the deceased had lived so long. Half way to 

the burning ground the eldest son (who sits on hirya) 

pours water from an earthen pot all round the hier, ; 
and tlien breaks the pot by dashing it’on the ground. 
This half way house is called adhmarag. — At the burning 
ground one cloth is'given to the acharaj, priest , and another 
cloth is given to the barber, Among Jats the upper and 
comparatively richer ¢loth is given to the Mirasr/ The 
menials also receive small presents. ‘The funeral 
pile is then fired by the eldest son. When the head is 
consumed the ceremony is considered at an end and all 
those present wash in the nearest water, Then they 
return to the house, and half way each fierson takes a 
blade of grass, breaks it in two and flings it over his head. 
This is called Tinka Torna. On the fourth day the 
bones (phul) are collected by the relations of the deceased 
and’ brought home in a vessel (Koja). After the Kurta 
ceremony they are taken to Hardwar and thrown into 
the Ganges river. Tor the next ten days a lamp has fo 
be kept constantly burning in the house. On the first 
day the people of the house are fed by their relations. 
On the fourth day all the relations assemble in the house, 
and sometimes give presents of money. But during 
all the days preceding the kiria karm the members of the 
household have to be accessible to visitors. On the 
tenth day the ceremony of dwsahrah is held. The lamp 
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CHAPTER I-C. js extinguished by being flung into water. Brahmans 
Porgumex. onthe eleventh day and other Hindus on the thirteenth 
Desth ceremonies pay the acharaj, priest, his dues (kiria karm) which are 
tue | al heavy. On this day the heir assumes a clean 
pag. ‘This is usually given by the father-in-law 
when the boy is marriéd or by maternal uncles if other- 
wise. On the seventeenth day then the pandits receive 
their dues, and the relations are summoned : On this 
day also the heir has to distribute sufficient food for one 
man for a year (nefi), This is divided among the Brah- 
ins, On the first anniversary (tearhina) and the fourth 
anniversary (chauivarhi), the family priest again receives 
the same presents as he did on the thirteenth day. These 
ceremonies follow the death of an adult, No special 
ceremonies are necessary for a child. Young children, 

however, are buried or cast into & stream. 
‘The customs for the Sikhs are generally the same 
except that no Maria karn is observed and the bones are 

thrown in.any river. 

The Muhammadans bury. their) dead according to 
their own religious rites. . After it, has, heen washed by 
the »mullah, the corpse is clothed in a funeral dress, a 
chadar and a kafni. Frou the winding sheet the nvdlah 
tears off enongh to make a prayer carpet (Jat-i-namaz) 
at the. graveyard. In the rest. the body is wrapped, 
being: tied in three places and is then placed on a bed. 
The service is read by the mulluh, and others assembled 
in the graveyard, the body on the bed bemg placed with 
its head to the north and its face towards Mecca. The 
body is carried to the grave by the near relations. The 
grave is dug with a recess (same) along the western side 
in which. the body is placed in the position described 
above. The recess is closed with bricks leaning over 
the corpse so that no earth may rest oni. At the grave 
the willah receives a gift and aweetmeats are distributed 
to the poor; but on the day of death the family and rela- 
tions do not cook food in their own house. On that day 
and till the third day food is brought to them. by relations. 
On the third day the kul is read, and visits of condolence 


are paid. 

Amusements. The principal amusements resorted to, more parti- 
cularly among the agricultural classes, are wrestling, 
dancing (bhangra) at harvest time and throwing the log. 
These are kept up as atheletic exercises and are mueh 
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encouraged, among thé Jats. Wrestling  (kushti) is 
very common at all fairs and gatherings.’ It is indulged 
in by the zamindars themselves as well as by professionals 
from the towns. The farmers are keen on showing 
feats ‘of strength, the favourite form of which is 
throwing the log (mugdar). In some parts of the distriet 
the Jats vie with each other in, weightlifting (a_ stout 
stick with heavy weight, at either end, dang uthana) 
or in carrying heavy weights on the back (magra chulena). 
Indian clubs (mirngli) are also swang. The most com- 
mon games are’ kawdi a modification of “ French or 
English,” and parkaudi or sawnchi, when one man. 1s 
pursued by two others who try to catch and throw him, 
he beating the others with the palms of his hands. An- 
other game. is bint pakarna, when one man clasps the 
left hand of another with both of his own hands, and the 
other has to remove one of them with his right hand. 
Miteis a variation of the English game. of ‘ Hide-and- 
Seek.” The younger lads play “ Shah Shatapu,”” or “Hop- 
scoich.” played on a somewhat ‘elaborate diagram 
traced on the ground, There are a8 many as twelve 
compartments in the diagram, each having a separate 
Pie. 


Kolra Chupali resembles “ Hint the Slipper”, but 
the players all sit in ‘a cirele. Aer karanga ts a game 
whereby a boy throws a stick from underneath his legs 
and the others climb trees. He then tries to kiss the foot 
of any of those ona tree. Tf before his success anybody 
of those on the tree descends and kisses the stick then 
the boy shall have to resume the game otherwise the boy 
whose foot has been kissed does so. Gharbil bacha— 
two circles are formed, and between the circumference 
of the big and small circles boys stand. Around the 
centre of these cireles a chauk is made, divided by two 
paths and in this chauk a heap of sand is placed and a 
boy stands to protect it. This boy tries to catch any of 
the boys standing around him between the circle and 
also watches the sand, If by so doing he is successful 
in catching a boy without any loss to the sand then the 
hoy caught would stand in the circle and repeat the same 
procedure. If he fails, the same process continues, 
Leap-frog, ghori tapna, is sometimes played. Chess. 
pasha, and cards are ly played by the educated 
classes, Gulli danda is the same as Tip-cap. Khedu 
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danda resembles Rounders. The boys in the towns 
play with bantas. Wrestling is popular. | 

Cricket, hockey, football and volleyball are very 
popular in the schools. There are “ teams” or clubs 
my some villages. Tennis and badminton are also played. 
There are several tennis clubs in Gujranwala. There is 
a District Olympic Association .which js encouraging 
games, etc. fees 
_ Girls play with dolls, asin other countries, and games 
whieh require less energy such a hop-scotch, played with 
potsherds, Educated girls are taking to, badminton, 
tennis, skipping, swinging, etc. 

Owing to the cheapness of gramophones local muscial 
talent is daily getting more scarce. Lvery well-to-do 


house has a gramophone. A few have “ Radios.” 


The district has a record of its own. Warris Shah 
the famous Punjabi poet who wrote the famous poem 
of Hir and Ranhja was a resident of Jandeala Sher 
Khan, once a village in this district, and now in Sheikhu- 


pura, Hafiz Barkhurdar of Bucha Chatha in Wazirabad 


tahsil wrote Mirza Sahiban. Qadar Yar of Machheke 
wrote Puran Bhagat. Pandit Kali Dass, a living poet 
of the time, has written a number. of Punjabi hooks, 
e.g., Hagigat Rai, Puran Bhagat, Gopi Chand, Raja 
Saryal, Charkha and Ramani. Mirza Sahiban and 
Qadar Yar dorhas and certain couplets in, the praise of 
gallant deeds of Dulla Bhatti of Pindi Bhattian and 
those of Bosal fellows of Gujrat are sung in a shrill 
voice and a monotonous tune.. The next advanced 
stage is the singing of kafis (verses composed by Bude 
Shah of Kasur). There are, however, some people 
who know somethmg about advanced Indian music. 
The Mirasis generally sing well. The dancing girls of 
Akalgarh had a reputation for music but they have re- - 
moved themselves to Lahore. The, Sikhs make har- 
moniums and some play and sing well... Drums and 
fifes are always in demand at weddings and other festivals 
and there are the usual brass bands formed of er-military 
bandsmen and others. Women sing in company at 
marnages and other festive occasions. Bhai, Inayat- 
Ullah, whose ancestors. were musicians at the olden 
Temple, Amritsar, is very good. He is a. District 
Durbari of this district and holds a jagir. 
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There are many Amatear Dramatic Clubs in the CHAPTER t+” 


distriet, especially at Gujranwala and Hafizabad, and 


PoruLaTiis 


their, productions are of a high order. School children The =taz-. 


generally sing and act well. They are for this reason 
very useful for Dehat Sudhar or rural reconstruction 
propaganda. 


The principal fairs have already been mentioned. on sather- 


The Hindu festival of Dussehra is celebrated with great 
pomp and show especially at Hafizabad, where dramatic 
performances are held and are famous. Residents of 
the town employed elsewhere usually return there for 
the Dussehra with their families. The celebrations at 
Gujranwala, Wazirabad und Pindi Bhattian are also 
on a big scale, They include the burning of Rawan. 
The Dewali is also celebrated by Hindus when there is 
the usual gambling.’ Holi falls in the early spring and 
there is the usual colour throwing and buifonery con- 
nected with the festival. Baisakhi, the Bikrami new 
year day, falls on about April 18th, and is celebrated by 
gamindars generally.  Thefdirs at Eminabad and 
Wazirabad are well attended. At Wazirabad’ a good 
deal of liquor is consumed by Sikhs and others and there 
is sometimes rowdylsm im consequence. 

There is nothing peculiar about the names in the 
Thstrict. Some of the Muhammadan hames contam 
the name. of God. or prophet or Husain’ or some saint 
such as Allahvar, Mohammad Khan, Fateh Mohammad, 
Manzur Hussain or Ghulam Jilani.’ Some are composed 
of words meaning blessings, such as Allah Wadhaya, 
(prosperous by the blessings of God) and Satbhirai (having 
seven brothers), among women. Certain names imply 
the grace or protection of God such as Allah Wadhaya 
(graced by God) or Allah Rakha (protected by God). 
The names of Hindus are similar to those in the other 
central districts. . m7 

Names wre offen contracted, ¢.g.— —. : 

Shern—Sheri for Sher Mohammad. 


Mamda or Mahan- for Mohammad Khan, or Moham- 


Mla. »— mad Bakhsh. - 
Madu—-Murada for ‘Murad Bakhsh, 
Mamo for Imam Bakhsh. 
Phajjoo for Fazal. 
. Samela . «for Ismiail. a 
* ‘Hashu for Hasham,. 
Dullah for Abdullah. 


Names ane title 
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Nicknames are sometimes given to men from their 
personal qualities, such as bola (deaf), thhulla (fat), ete. 


Sometimes a man calls his sons by names which 
rhyme, with each other, e.g., I[hsanullah, Faizullah, 
Saidullah: or Altaf Rabbani, Mahbub Rabbani, Ikram 
Rabbani and Maqbul Rabbani. 


The titles of respect. used are, Mian for Bhatti, 
other chief persons of tribes such as the Tarars of Kaulo 
Tarar and Rasulpur owning a large number of estates 
are called “* Mians,” other, Jats are generally called 
“Chaudhris ". Sometimes holy men are called ** Mians." 
The Kashmiris are known as ‘“Sheikhs" and the Kakezais 
as **Maliks.” The Sikhs are called “Sardars” but the title 
of Sardar should not be used officially for non-officials 
without authority. The Pathans are called “ Khans.” 
The Hindu titles are Dewan, for members of the leading 
famihes and Lala or Rai for the others. But Dewan is 
also a Government title and should not be used without 
authority. The usual courtesy title is Lala, 

There are fourteen Provincial Durbaris in the Dis- 
trict; namely :— — 
1. pales Parkash Chandar Bir Singh of Wazira- 
Lb ; 
2. Sardar Jagjit Singh of Butala Sardar Jhanda 
Singh, 

Sardar Sahib Sardar Balwant Singh of Guj- 
ranwala. . 

Captain Abdullah Khan of Wazirabad. 

Sardar Partap Singh Madhok of Gujranwala. 

Dewan Balkrishan of Akalgarh. 

Sardar Sahib Rajwant Si of Rajkot 
Honorary Magistrate, Garantie: Bake 

8. Sardar Dawindar Singh, Soni, M.A., P.C.S., 
retired of Gharjakh. 

Honorary Captain Sardar Bahadur Sardar 
Sant Singh, Chimni, Honorary Sub-Regis- 
na and Honourary Magistrate, Gujran- 
wala. ind 


10. Dewan Brij Lal, Honorary Magistrate, of 
Emuinabad, 
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11. Sardar Bahadur Sundar Singh, M.B.E., Ad- seer I 
vocate of Gujranwala. 
Provincial rovingial Det 


12. Sardar Mangal Singh Man, M.L.C., and para 
_ Honorary Magistrate of Kot Shera. 

18. Rai Babadur Lala Barkat Ram, M.B.E.- 
Honorary Extra Assistant PU arnt 
of Gujranwala, 

14. Chaudhri Nasir-ud-Din, Chath! B.A., P.C.5., . 
retired, Chairman, District Board. 

‘The list of Divisional Darbaris includes besides the Divisional Durbaria. 
above-mentioned gentlemen, the following persons :— 

1. Sardar Gurbachan Singh of Butala Sardar 
Jhanda Singh. 

2. Dewan Mehr Chand, B.A., Advocate, of 
Akalgarh, at Lahore. 

3, Proht. Amar Nath of Gujranwala. 

4. Dewan Badri Dass, Duggal, ‘Honorary Magis- 


“7 Wace ee dace a ee bee ke 


trate, of W 

5 Mirza’ Karim Ullah Khan, Tohsildar, of 
Wazirabad. 

6. Sardar Harbans Singh Kapur, of Hafizabad. 

= fRisaldar Moti Singh, Chhaehhi, I.D.S.M., 
of Wazirabad. 

8. Sardar Budh Singh, Honorary Magistrate of 


Butala Sardar Jhanda Singh. 
Sardar Bakhshish Singh at. Bntale Sardar 
Jhanda Singh. , 
10. Malik Feroz Khan, Zaildar atid Honorary 
Magistrate of Garhi Awan. 
11. Lala Hari Kishan, Kapur, of Hazihabad. 
There are many District Durbaris appointed by the pistriet Durbaris. 
Commissioner. ‘The number for the District is 
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The names of Title-holders of the district will be titte-hotders. 
found in the Punjab Civil List. 


The large jagirdars are the following :— 
(1) Sardar Bahadur Narindar Singh, Honorary 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, younger 
son Ss Raja Teja Singh, had a separate 
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CHAPTER I-C. . jagir of Rs. 5,006 per annum in the Guj- 
» AeGeoriaon:::: ranwala tahsil, which was originally allot- 
Jagindnrs. | ted to him as a subordinate grant from the- 

~  jagir of Raja Harbans Singh, but was. 

oo later held by him ‘independently and in 

perpetuity with reversion, however, to- 

the elder branch in default of male heirs. 

. The jagir is now held by Baldeo Indar 

J» Singh, grandson of the original holder. 

a + ft is in § villages and the amount is: 
ata! fluctuating and in 1984-85 the value was. 


Rs. 3,650. | 

(2) The heirs of Sardar Jhanda Singh of Butala. 
__, viz., Sardars Balwant Singh, Extra Assis- 
" ~~ tant Commissioner, Mul Singh, Extra Assis- 
tant Commissioner, Arjan Singh, Zaildar 
of Butala, Suchet Singh, héld in joint or- 
separate grants Ks. 5,486, partly for life, 
partly in perpetuity. The dastory of this: 
» Well-known family is given in Punjab Chiefs,. 
Volume II, pages 18 144. The present 
aati hac? Tuite Bagh Beda une Singh, Sardar: 
Se Se igjit Singh, Sardar Satvindar Singh and 
hf Sardar Shiv Nath Singh. The. jegir is. 
mm 7 villages, and the amount now is 

Ra. 2,042) 

The other branch of this family, Sardar Dial 
‘Singh, Honorary Magistrate of Wadala 
in Sialkot, Sardar Partab Singh, late Extra 
Assistant Commissioner of Butala, and 
Sardar Jowala Singh of Wazirabad, held 
a jagir of Rs. 1,804 in this district and large 
ace in jreagie of which gne-toath was 
n perpetuity. There is a long standing 
feud between the two branche oF a fe 
Sardars. Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh and 17 
others hold the jagir now and the value of 
it is Rs. 1,922 fixed. The stin ‘has in- 
creased as the jagir held in the Sialkot. 
District was transferred to this district. 

(3) Lala Ram, Das, the son of: Rai Mul Singh, 
held Rs. 10,972. Part of this, which 
was given to his father by Raja Teja Singh, 
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was eonlirmed by Government to the de- CHAPTER 6. 
scendants of Rai Mul Singh in perpetuity . Poreretrow. . 
with reversion to the heirs,of Raja Teja leat mesg d 
Singh in ease of failure of heirs. ‘The rest 
; was a grant. in perpetuity from Government 
subject to one-fourth xazarana. The grant 
was subject to an allowance of Rs. 1,000 
per annum to Lala Bhagwan Das, the 
ba rifa grandson of RaiMulSingh. The estate was 
) «) ©) under the control of the Court of Wards. 
do? oof) she value is’ Rs. 8,486 and is fluctuating. 
' -Tt-as: held’ by Sardar Partap Singh now. 
The jagir of Kot Dewan Chand was re- 
sumed in 1926. 
(4) Sardar Ichhra Singh, the grandson of the 
famous Hari Singh, Nalwa, had a jagir of 
Rs. 2,133, partly for life, partly in perpe- 
tuity in the vicinity of Gujranwala where 
he owned some property and was zaildar. 
The history of this family is given at pages 
145—158 of the Punjab Chiefs, Volume [, 
and has been referred to in a previous 
Chapter. Family disputes and extrava- J 
gant living reduced the head of the family ; 
into very narrow circumstances, and most 
of the houses and lands passed into the 
hands of outsiders. The jagir is now held 
by Sardar Sahib Sardar Lalwant Singh, 
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alwa, a senior Extra Assistant Com- 


missioner The amount is Re. 925 fixed. y 
(5) Dewans Lachhman Dass and Amar Nath, of 4 
Eminabad, the son and grandson of Dewan 3 
Jowala Sahai, of Kashmir, held a perpetual : 
jagir of Rs. 2,396, and Dewan Sant Ram, 
another member of the same family, held 3 
a life grant of Rs. 1,854. The history of Je 


the family is to be found in pages 227—230 
_ and .187—159, Punjab Chiefs, . Volume 
* I. In‘this case too private quarrels and 
litigation have done much to undermine 
the prosperity of the family, and the 
splendid inheritance left by Dewan Jowala 
Sahai has suffered much from mismanage- 
ment. The Jagir is now worth Rs. 2,277. 
I 


* 
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* Porcrartom. sumed and that of Dewan Lachhman 
Frdagracs 00 Dass and Dewan Amar Nath is held by 
— Dewan Dhanpat Rai. Dewans Brij Lal 
and Daulat Ram hold a jagir of Rs. 189, 
which was granted to Dewan Govind Sahai. 
The jagir of Dewan Lachhman Das is fixed 
except in the case of one village 
(6) The sons of Sardar Ajit Singh of Atari enjoyed 
a perpetual ry amounting to Rs. 1,301. 
The present holders are Sardar Ram Singh 
and 9 others. The value is Rs. 1,165 
finetuating. 
The following is a list of new Jagirdars granted 
Gujranwala District after the Great War 


jagirs in the 
“for personal services and to be continued for 2 genera- 


tions subject to loyalty, ete. :— 












| For war serrics. 





1 | 8. Sant Singh, aon of 8. 
Lahna Singh, of Maju 
Chak in Gujranwala 
Tuhail, Sufaidposh, 

Ditters. 


The grantes was Sub- 


9 | Rai Bahadur Lall Singh, r 
sen of &. Johd Singh, Assistant Superin- 
| of Noorpar, Tahsil Guj- tendent, Survey of 
ranwala. | -India. 
| Por general services. 


| Diwan Sikandar Lall, Vig, 


4 
son of Diwan Kanhaya 
Lall, 
5 | Sardar Bahador Captain Ditto, 
Sant Singh, 0.8.1, Sub- 
| Registrar and Honorary 
Magistrate. 
Lytton. 


6 | Sardar Bahadur Sondar 
a M.E.E., Advo- 
cate, 
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7 | B. Partap Singh, son of | For general services. 
| &. Bela Singh, of Ghar- 
jakh, 
8 | Chaudhri Fateh Ali, er- 121 
| Zaildar, Dhaunkal, Tah- 
ail Wazirnbad (cfecensaddsy* 
® | Chaodhri Faiz Ali Khan, Ac 1aa8 Dyitio, 
Zaildar, Kali anc Hono- 
rary Magistrate. + 
1). | Kai Sahib Sant Ram, son | is my Dhitts. 
of Lala Kallia Ram, of 
Gujranwala, 
it | Shaikh Talehmand, «on on Waal Ditto. 
of Shaikh Jan Muham- 
mad, of Gujranwala, 
12 | Chaudhri Inayat Ali, PL 14a | Ditto. 


Zalldar, Taleandi Muse 
Khan. 


* Suocemor not yet appointed, EB. H. L. 
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CHAPTER Il. 
Srorion A.—AGRICULTURE. 


Table No. 18 of Part B gives the general figures for 
cultivation and irrigation in the district ; the rainfall at 
| Opa neoer ag different places in the district, and its distribution over 
a the year are shown in Tables 3, 4 and 5. Of the total 

“at area of the district, amounting to 1,473,528 acres, 
= 915,984 acres are now under cultivation. Of the balance, 

$62,588 acres are culturable, and 195,056 acres are unfit 
for cultivation, consisting of roads, canals, railways, 
sites of towns and villages, beds of river or nalas, or 
land which is quite unproductive. Of the area under 
crops, 44,429 acres receive floods from the river or the 


nalas, 360,249 acres reeeive canal roe par 360,597 
acres receive water from wells, and 150, 
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acres depend 
n the rainfall only. These figures relate to the year 
1933-34. 


The physical features of the district have been des- 


——-Phynioal fe: tures. 


cribed in Chapter.l-A. For the purp of this chapter 
it is sufficient to say that the entire district is an alluvial 

1in of almost unbroken evenness, sloping imperceptibly 
to. the. south-west. It naturally falls into two main 


divisions, (#) the lowlands or the alluvial tract along the — 
Chenab in the north-west, and the Deg in : 
and (ii) the uplands embracing the rest of the district. 
In the uplands there is the rich and highly developed 
tract in Suitaniwels and Wazirabad in the east, adjoin- 
ing Sialkot and mainly dependent on well irrigation, 
known as Charkhari (from Charkhar, « Persian-wheel).— 
The central and north-western portion has a tight loamy 
soil and is known as Bangar, and the Bar of Gujranwala 
and Hafizabad tahsils which constitutes the southern 


and contain some of the best loam suited to irri- 


gation. 
a ter I[I-C and they are shown on the map in the pocket. a 
The River and The Chenab river and the important Nalas have 
Nels. fir — heen described in Chapter I-A. They play an important — 


part in the agriculture of the district, though with the — 
‘construction -of the Lowe 


the floods from the river have decreased consider- 
ably. The Nalas also have been affected and there 
is now a proposal to notify the more important of them 
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the south-east, 


and south-western and the highest portion of the uplands, 
The assessment circles are described in Chap- 
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under Sections 5 and 55. of the Northern, India Canal CHAPTER TMA, 
and Drainage Act which will place them under the control Aqmevurtian, 


of the Irrigation Department. 


About 44,449 aeres, or over 4 per cent: of the. cultiva- pee 


tion, are dependent: on river floods. The crops grown on 
such sailaba land are mash, jowar, bajra, maize, sugar-cane 
arid tice in the Kharif; wheat, barley, massar and gram 
in the Rabi. Kharif crops are little sown owing to they 
danger of flodds, and are usually poor in quality and 
yield.. The cultivation 1s necessarily rough owing ‘to 
the sodden state of the soil at sowing time. Of 
the Rabi crops, wheat, gram and massar (peas) are 
the most. important. They are sown © after the 
autumn floods subside. Massar is grown on newly 
formed lands of inferior quality which receive only one 
or two ploughings, the object being to test what the land 
is worth, Wheat is more carefully cultivated on the 
older and firmer soils. The land, however, is manured 
and rarely weeded, and as only the inferior kinds are 


grown, the outturn pte y Ar beer Be Catvatical 
Vv 


sailaba lands depends primarily on the- 

having been full and well timed, and in a less degree on 
the crop being aided by the rain after it has sprouted. 
The crops suffer much from weeds, and in addition to 
the danger from untimely floods, they are also liable to 
the ravages of field rats and of pigs. The cost of cultiva- 
tién is, however, so light that agriculturist recoups 
himself with even a small outturn. f 


inundated — 


The most important feature of the district from the Canal irrigation. 


icultural point of view is, however, its canal system. 
he Lower and Upper Chenab Canals both a> troagh 
the district and irrigate nearly 89 per cent. of the tota 


The Lower Chenab Canal takes off from the Chenab qleeet Chena 


river at Khanki in the Wazirabad fahsil, and after run- 
ning for 22 miles in. that fahsil, enters the abad 
tahsil at Muradian,. Two major distributaries Vanike anc 
Gajergole ars taken oft fom, 1p,the Was ee b 
and give Kharif irrigation to the western: ns of 
that tahsil and to the easter portion, of e r 
, named the 


gircle in Hafizabad, A. third, distribuiary, De 
Sc or il ge ag a 
gorh. At Muradian witke Kot Naka. branch takes, off 
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from the west bank of the canal and runs south-west 
the Hafizabad tabhsil, supplying perennial 
irrigation to the rest of the Bangar circle and the northern 
ions of the Bar. Four miles further down at Sagar 
Season ty naeicor “ia takes off from the east bank 
and runs south into the Sheikhupura district irriga- 
ting the south-eastern corner of the Hafizabad tahsil. 
Twelve miles lower down at Nannuana the main line 
divides into three branches, the Mian Ali, the Rakh 
and the Jhang, which after irrigating the southern and 
western portions of the Bar circle pass out of the district. 
Irrigation from the cana] deyeloped gradually. From 
1887 to 1892 it was fitful, the canal being an inundation 
one. The Khanki weir was completed in 1892 and the 
canal became perennial. The Mian Ali and Rakh 
branches were the first to be constructed and then came 
the Jhang branch in 1896-97 and the Gugera branch in 
1899-1900. 


The Upper Chenab Canal takes off the Chenab 
river at Marala in the Sialkot district and enters 
Gujranwala tabsil at Nandipur, eight miles. to the 
north-east of the Gujranwala town and runs south-west 
into the Sheikhupura district. Two main branches, the 
Nokhar and the Raya, are taken off from the canal at 
Bambanwala in the Sialkot district. Both of them run 
-~ a Kharif supply and the former irrigates the eastern 

of the Wazirabad tahsil and some villages of 
the Gujranwala and Hafizabad tahsils, while the Sadhoke 
distributary of the latter irrigates the Kalar and the 
south-eastern portion of the Charkhari circle of the 
Gujranwala tahsil. Several other  distributaries are 
taken off from the canal jn this district, the more im- 
t of which are the Nurpur, the Naushehra and 
heikhupura distributaries on the west and the Kamoke 
on the east of the canal. Irrigation from the former i¢ 
Rody arth and from the latter 3 agit f 
oughly s ing irrigation from the r 
Canal, vale Ot the Grand Trunk Road ina noel of the 
Hafizabad-Gujranwala Road, is for Kharif only and 
elsewhere for both harvests. The canal started — 
in 1912, though the Nokhar branch was not construe 
till 1914. As the Canal admjnistration of the district 
is rather name & it will be described by divisions 
later in this chapter. 
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Within a few years of the completion of the Lower 
Chenab Canal, water-logging made its appearance in the 
neighbourhood of Hafizabad and during the period 
1908-09 to 1915-16 assumed dangerous proportions. 
Water appeared on the surface of land along the canal 
and swamps were formed in other lowlying pisces farther 
away. An enquiry into the causes of the abnormal 
rise in the sub-soil water level led to the opening, deep- 
ening and grading of the natural drainage depressions 
which had been obstructed by the construction of canal 
channels and its branches, to the water-proof lining of 
certain reaches of the main canal and branches, and the 
digging of drains to carry away the surface drai 
to the river. The water-proof lining of the channe 
was soon given up owing to its enormous cost and un- 
certain results but the digging of drains and opening 
of natural drainage channels has been pushed on, with 
the result that the sub-soil water level has subsided, 
and there is very little water standing on the surface 


now. One injurious effect of the rise and fall in the sub-. 


soil water level has been that salts present in the 

have come up to the surface and rendered the land unfit 
for cultivation. ‘The south-western villages of the 
Bangar of the Wazirabad tahsil, and a greater part of the 
Bangar and Bar of the Hafizabad tahsil have suffered 
in this manner. A few tracts with sandy soil have no 
doubt recovered from the effects of water-logging due to 
the fall in the sub-soil water-level, as a result, of drainage 


operations. 


‘The same phenomenon of the rise m the sub-soil water 
level as was witnessed in the case of the Lower Chenab 
Canal is appearing on the Upper Chenab Canal along 
the main line near the town of Gujranwala and further 
down between Chianwali and Harpoke. 


Measures to remedy the evil and to afford relief 
to the sufferers from water-logging are receiving the 
anxious attention of Government. In addition to 
other remedial measures Government acquired by ex- 
change, a plot of water-logged land 3,000 acres in area 
in the Wazirabad tahsil close to the Bucha Chatha Canal 
Rest-House for a mole drainage experiment. A separate 
report on water-loguing was called for and submit- 
to Government by the Settlement Officer in 1923-24. 
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A great deal has been done since and reference will again 
be made to the subject later in this Chapter. 


' Wells play an important part in the agriculture of the 
district. wells are nearly always lined with’ brick+ 
work, in which case they are known as pakka and are 

t and durable structures costing from Rs. 800 
to Rs. 600 according to the depth of the water, &e., 
and lasting from 80 to 100 years. Without the brick- 
work they are known as kacha, being lined only with grass 
or reeds.  Kacha wells are very rare being found only 
in the lowlands near the river, where the action of the 
floods makes it inadvisable to sink much money in 
masonry wells. There are 12,794 masonry wells at work, 
with an average area of 28 acres of chahi land attached to 
each. For extracting the water the Persian-wheel is 
in universal use. ‘The number of oxen required to work 
a well efficiently varies, of course, with the depth of the 
water and the area to be irrigated. Cows and buffaloes are 
sometimes used for wells. Owing to the rise of the water 
level, very deep wells are rare, and two are seldom used 
now. The well tract par excellence is comprised im the area 
=e Re | herr rth erie rer tr 
° a eastern ion uj- 
ranwala and Wazirabad tahsils adjoming Sialkot. Here 
the water level ranges from 12 to 20 feet below the surface, 
and about 67 per cent. of the cultivation is attached to 
wells. Along the river in the Wazirabad and Hafizabad 
tahsils the spring level varies from 10 to 12 feet. Wells 
therefore cost little and are easily and cheaply worked. 
Water is everywhere throughout the district, except in a 
few Hafizabad tahsil vi , sweet and plentiful. As 
the distance from the Sialkot border and the river in- 
creases towards the west and south, water becomes less 
accessible and the cost of sinking and working the wells 
becomes greater. Well irrigation is most highly develop- 
ed in Wazirabad where 59 per cent. of the cultivation 
is attached to wells, the spring level varying from 10 
feet in the valley of the Chenab to 12 feet in the uplands 
and the average area per well is 26 acres, which is not 
more than can be efficiently worked within the ‘year. 
The Gujranwala tahsil comes next with 46 per cent. of 
the cultivation irrigated from wells, the water level 
ah Sper 12 feet on the east side adjoining the Sialkot 
district to 25 feet in the Bar uplands on the south-west 
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adjoining the Hafizabad tahsil, and the average area 
per well is 80 acres. The proportion of the area so irri- 
gated is 19 per cent., the water level varies from § feet 
in the Chenab lowlands to’ 20 feet in the Bar, and the 
average area per well is 27 acres. , | 


There has been a decrease in the numberof wells in 
use due to the introduction, of canal irrigation. This 
decrease is, therefore, only due to economic considerations. 


The spring level has risén and volume of water 
increased in wells everywhere, but well water is only 

‘to lands for which canal irrigation is not available 
or which are not commanded by a canal. Several villages 
in the vicinity of the main line of canal and the major 
distributaries have already suffered considerably from 
water-logging. The canal authorities are im some places 
lowering the bed and digging seepage drains on both 
sides of the main canal to draw off the sub-soil water. 
The depth of the water table is watched carefully by 
the Irrigation Department in connection with measures 
to cope with water-logging. The average varies from 8 
to 12 feet but is much less in places. 

_ The arrangements for watering are dependent on 
the number of shares, each share having a stated period 
allotted to it, called vari. If there are only two or three 
shares in a well, then the vari will extend to eight watches 
__94 hours ; if four shares and upwards, the period allot- 
ted to the vari is four watches or 12 hours. The vari 
of 12 hours is by far the most common, especially in the 
charkhari mahals adjoining the bar and bar estates. In 
these there are generally 4 varis: in the bangar often 
six. ; 
"Taking 30 acres as the normal area of crops raised per 
well in a year the classification will be something as 
follows :—Rabi 20 acres, wheat 18, barley 1, oilseeds 2, 
miscellaneous 4. | eco . 
 Kharif 10 acres—8 sugarcane, 3 cotton, 4 maize, 
} bajra, 3 fodder. In the khari circles nearly every 

rop, down to fodder for cattle, requires artificial irri- 

The only crops not so irrigated are gram, 
noth, mung, ggji (wheat and gram)and part of the yowar. 

e cro koe watered and always requi artifi- 

irrigation are as follows :—Rabi : garden stuffs from 
to 20 waterings ; wheat, barley, goji_ 5 or 6 times, wheat 
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peepy getting one more watering than the others : 
rif ; sugarcane 12 to 15 waterings ; cotton 5 or 6; 
maize 6 or 7; mustard, turnips and carrots always irri- 
gated more or less. Jhallars are used like wells, they 
are built on the bank of a stream, nalla or pond, the water 
being brought under by a cut. A jhallar will irrigate 
from 25 to 30 acres on-an average. For rice cultivation 
a dhingli is sometimes used. This consists of a long pole 
swinging on a fulerum and with a bucket attached at 


the end. 

7 The success of unirrigated (barant) cultivation, 
which is of importance in this district, occupying 16 
r cent. is, of course, directly dependent on the rainfall. 
he unirrigated cultivation is in fact of greater import- 

ance than the above figures wou d seem to show, for in 
a year of favourable rainfall not only is all the purely 
barani land put under crops, but a considerable part of 
the well areas is also own as barani. The chief un- 
irrigated crops are jowar, bajra, moth, mung, ti, and in 
favourable years, cotton in the Kharif ; , wheat 
and gram, barley and gram, and oilseeds in the Rabi. 
There is a steadily growing tendency to substitute Rabi 
for Kharif crops on barant land. e Kharif crops are 
very precarious, and however heavy the monsoon rains, 
they wither away unless the fall continues well into Sep- 
tember, which it rarely does, while the spring crops if 
they once sprout need only moderate winter rains w ich 
are more certain than rain in September to bring them 
to maturity, and are more vainable when reaped. 

This movement is coincident with the development 
of what is known as cultivation with the kera or drill. 
To prepare the land for rabi sowings it is ploughed once 
or twice before the monsoon rains, so as to let the mois- 
ture sink well into the ground. After the rains it is 
ploughed at least once, and then carefully rolled so as 
to press down and retain the moisture in the sub-soil 
till the time comes for the Rabi sowings. These usually 
take place in October, and the seed mstead of being scat- 
tered broadcast (chatta) on the surface and then ploughed 
in, is sown deep in the cool moist sub-soil with the drill. 
This ensures that the seed will germinate successfully, 
and if helped after sprouting by winter rains an excellent 
yield may be counted upon. The above process is of 
comparatively recent introduction in this district. 
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The seasons for ing and harvesting the principal 
food grains are shown below. Further information is 
given in the detailed notice of the several staples :— 





Moth and jowe __ | 27th June to 27th July) Ist November to 15th 
November, 
Rice 7 aid 6th July to 15th Ditto, 
August. 
Maize, wrng arvl sash .. | 28th July to ith | let November to 15th 
| August. November. 


Lith July to 25th July | 20th September ts 
l4th October. 





Kangni and chine 


10th February to 10th | 29th April te 10th 
March. May. 


Kangnt and china 
Gram, and wheat and gram .. | 15th ber to loth April to 1th 
5th Cetober. May. i 


Wheat, and wheat and barley 15th October to Ist Ditto. 
December. 





The success of the Kharif crop, in barani tracts 
mainly, depends on the continuance of the rains well 
into September ; but the September rains in this district 
are very precarious, and have shown @ tendency to fail 
altogether even when the inonsoon rains have been 
heavy. The result is that the Kharif crop, which is 
mainly unirrigated, if it does not fail largely, is much 
reduced in outturn and this is one explanation of the 
movement so marked in recent years to substitute spring 
for autumn crops. 

The Rabi crop benetits most by favourable rains for 
ploughing and sowing in September and October, and if 
it once sprouts a timely fall in January or February 
will bring it to maturity. 

The different varieties of soil chiefly known and 

ized are deseribed below — 
~ Gora, an artificial soil highly manured and growing 
i re best crops, commonly found round villages an 
Ww 


Rohi, the finest natural soil, a stiff clay, dark or 


reddish dark in colour. It breaks up in clods and is 
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difficult: to work but most productive when well cultivat- 
ed; it does not require manure and 1s best suited for 
wheat and rice. It is chiefly found in lowlying Jang 
along drainage channels ae around jhils and chambhs 
where water lies. It is therefore most common in the 
Kalar and Charkhari circles adjoining Sialkot where a 
great many natural channels, the Aik, Nandanwah, 
Khot, &c., bring down the drainage m the rains. It 
requires much irrigation. 

Dosahi or missi, a fine clayey soil with an admixture 
of sand, which makes it easy to work. It is not usually 
top dressedy but is manured by cattle being folded on 
it. When so manured it grows the best erops; without 
manuure ordinary crops. It is a capital working soil, 
wonderfully retentive of moisture and therefore well 
suited for unirrigated crops. It is most common in the 
Bar and in the Wazirbad Charkhari. 

Maira, is a loose loam with less clay than sand and 
varying much in quanity, It is easily worked but want- 
ing in strength and is most suitable for the lighter Kharif 
crops, moth, mung and til, Some varieties grow gram and 
cotton very well where the sub-soil is a clayey stratum. 
It is common in all the high-lyng Bangar circles the 
soil.of which is much inferior to that of the rest 
of the district. : 

Tibba is the name given to the worst kinds of maira, 
in which sand largely prepénderates. It is a very light 
poor soil on which irrigation has little effect, but 
with favourable rains grows good crops of moth, mung 
and barley. It is rarely sown with rabi crops or if sown, 
produces only very inferior barley. 


Kallar, a sour and barren clay, difficult to cultivate 
and not ordinarily productive; with canal irrigation, 
however, it produces excellent crops of rice. Kallar is 


[ Pant A. 


common throughout the district, but especially in the’ 


Wazirabad tahsil, the Charkhari circle in Gujranw 


and the Bangar cirele of Hafizabad, where its influence — 
on the cultivation, which when affected by it, is known’ 


as kalraii, can be traced everywhere. It has been found 


that when steadily sown with rice for a few years and. 


irrigated with canal water, the kallar improves in quality 
and becomes capable of growing barley and even wheat 
but where the sub-soil drainage is defective, or the water 
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level near the surface, evaporation under a hot sun b 
to’ the surface the latent magnisia salts held in solution 
x in deposit in the form of reh efflorescence called thur 
which is fatal to cultivation. : ‘ 
Bela, or the tract lying next to the river, not. much 
above its level, is generally new land, sometimes Wi 
fine alluvial soil, but often much mjured- by sand. Tt 
produces naturally fine grass, and affords fine asturage 
to the vill in the vicinity. The jungle known as 
jhau abo in this... The, river villages of Hatizabad 
ve very fine belas attached to them ; they often extend 
for miles and form very valuable pasturage grounds. 
In years of drought all the upland villages send their 
cattle to these belas to graze. 
The above distinctions of soil represent local varie- 
ties distinguished according to the composition of the 
Inthe assessment and distribution of the land reve- 


nue, however, no effect was given to the local varieties 


which are used rather to deseribe the general nature of 
the land than its relative value for assessment purposes. 
he classification adopted for the latter purpose at. the 
recent and previous settlements is based on the absence 
or presence of, and the source of, irrigation,—vide 
Chapter III, Section C. | 7 

The course of agricultural operations has been very 


fully and accura 
Lahore Gazetteer, and as the remarks are generally 
applicable mutatis mutandis to all Central Punjab districts 


they are quoted wm extenso. 
The grain used for feeding generally comes from the previous years crop 
or if that is exhausted then it is taken on loan from the money-lenders. Generally 
: fp cn well-berigated! ante the stook of the seed is 
ander the influence of canal irrigation old moed fs said to change colour and a fresh 
atook must be brought in from time to time. Those cultivators who are well off 
and have the leisure, sometimes pick ont from the standing orop the ears of cor 
which appear in best condition, and these are kept for secd. | in this 
district is generally done broadcast (chatia), except when the land je dry, When 
am and wheat arc sown Dy drill (piri) Endeedt, gram ja nearly alwaye sown 
drill, When the seed is very small it is sometimes inixed with earth before 
being sown, aa otherwise it woukl be difficult to distribute it equally ; cotton 
seeds are smeated together to prevent ‘them from stieking together. Some 
becats , are grown from onion (paneri) Taised in worseries, wach as tobaceo, 
ohillies, onioné and Tise ge Ys 
The general namo for plo in this district ix bal, but the people meghise 
the distinction between the hai plough and the wine plough bere aé in other 
ricts. ‘The latter is the heavier kind of the two and ix used chiefly in the 
Manjha tract, the hal being teserved for the low lnnds. ‘They are both made 
almost entirely of wood, the ploughshare being the anly solid iron ; but the joints 
of wood are strengthened with iron fastenings. Altogether the Adal has about 
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tely described in an old addition of ne nition 


seldom changed ; but 
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wing the other, but in a different furrow. ap deiprrere es 
- exposed : aro ond | 


' find leisure cither to plough the land as 
often aa they should or to begin ploughing carl enough inthe season to give 

Ni E tons uniees the ground has been first 
moistened by rain or by arti cial irrigation. The former does not always 
come, and the cultivators cannot find leisure for the latter, At the end just 
before sowings they are rushed for time and scamp the ploughing to the future 
detriment of the crop. 

After hing the land i# usually smoothed down with a heavy squared 
beam sohaga, dragged by one of two pairs of bullocks, the drivers of whieh 
stand on the beam. This is partly to break clods and pulverise the soil and 
to consolidate the surface with a view to the retention of the moisture in the sou. 
Generally in irrigated land for all crops but gram, each ploughing is followed by a 
rolling with the 4ohaga. Unirrigated land should always be rolled as soon a4 it is 
plonghed, otherwise the moisture (water) on the strength of which tho plough- 
ing was done, will be Jost tothe soil, and seed when sown will not germinate. 
Neglect to carry out this precaution results in much of the field sown com: 

of the seagon. Ass matter of practice rolling is, a8 


cate ea edna tarde site for rabi sowings, flooded 
ne once oF vin I r 
Bet unirrigated land in- 
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The last operation of all while the 
land into compartments for greater convenience of irrigation. however, is 
confined in moxt part to well lands which are always partitioned off into small 
kivaris by means of ridges of carth raised by two men working at the instrument 
known as the jaadra, which is a large wooden Take: one man holds the handle 
and the other pulls a string attached to the handle at jta lower end where it 
joing the rake. These biyuri« on well lands are never more than one-cighth or 
one-tenth of an aere, and often are much bess. 

This duty known 34 godi-choli is carried out more or leas caref on well 
lands for the autumn crops, especially whe i 
or Labanas, Whoat is never weeded notwithstanding the rapid growth of the onion 
weed knows a8 SAngal or piyazi. The pigs Pesgsipe in use is row or trowel 
near Lahore under special conditions ing is sometimes done by running 
light plough between the Tows of sugarcane oF cotton. The crops which are most 
weeded in this district are chillies and maize." Wheat is never weeded. It is 
exeeptional for weeding to be dono on any acil but that andor well irrigation. 
It is, of course, equally necessary, and sometines more so on canal-irrigated land, 
but the cultivators do not seem able to find the timo or energy. River flooded 
land requires more weeding than any other to get rid of the thistles that spring 
up after ploughings and choke the Fising orop; there, however, weeding is 
seldom or never dene. 





* Also angarcane and cotton Which do well if manured. 
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If ia curious to find that not even yet has the absolute necessity of peinvigs 
eeting their izrigated land overy now aad then with Maney ren D0 to t 
Manjha cultivators. Of Inte they have beon taking to it more, but even now large 
heaps of unused manure are seen lying outside the village settlements; no custom 


i selling all 
could make a considerable profit thereby ; and the Manjha people 
give away the valuable substance described on page 14 under the name of ballar, 
asking no price for it. All this, however, will soon . In well irrigated 
tracts the addition of fertilisers to land to improve its p uctive powers ia well 
understood and is practised by the people as far as their means peril _ The prin- 
cipal manure is that of the farm yard, bat as the droppings cattle are largely 
needed for fuel, the fields do not get all these : also in w irrigated tracts the cattle 
are very poorly fed for most of the year, so that the supply at the feet weld it 
amall compared with the amount of live-stock.* The manure available for cul- 
Sivetinn. 4, collected. én. hope outrins sag ps manne Each aaa gee 
own heap. Every gery ) Ipping! nob o i bo 

make fuel cakes are carried out with & other house eveopings i refuse litter, 

| on to the house heap. The refuse of non-proprietors’s houses is 
either collected in a common heap which is divided among the share-holders at 
intervals, or if the non-proprictora have been divided off among ro tggge a 
prietors, they put their refuse on the heap af their reepective patrons. 
care, however, is exercised in collecting manure, and much more might be sccuma- 
lated if the people would pay a little more attention to the cleanliness of their 
homes, of the villagy strect ways, and the vicinity of their 
Leaves are not swept up and the of all sorta disfigure the ground. Bonts 

i bp be token, oft 7 peg 
for the mere trouble of collecting them: the sweepers make a fair ft by sell 
them for export to bone dealers at Lahore. Large cart loads may often 
be seen making their way to the city. From the manu:e heaps round the 
manure ia carted to the land aa it is required. Also there are contributions usaally 
collected at the wella, where the working cattle stand ago. gy CH of the 
“hank The crop which is always heavily manured ia maize, and on the manure 

down for it a second crop, asually fodder but sometimes wheat follows the 
Maize. Cane, chillies, tobacco, and all sorts of vegetables other than melon onl 
do well in manured land. Rico sometimes require eee if the soil is 
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hundred maunds an acre as faraa one can judge from tho it accounts given, 
and it i then ploughed into the soil. Another method of manuring is by throwing 
top-dressing over the crops when they are about a foot high. oon 
sists’ either of pulverised manure or of the kallar described on page 14. 
and sugarcane, and if tho cultivation is very good such as is found in Arain villages 
near Lahore, cotton and wheat are treated in this way- It is not cosy to aay 
ition of the land in this district is manored. In 1563 it was 

per cent. was so treated ; but that calculation must have been based largely 
upon the individual opinions of the subordinate officials engaged in surveying the 
land and cannot have been very reliable. It ma assumed without fear of 
Sa a cae tke insipehodl ates ares, oll lan ' par 
«ane,} chillies, poppies, which are grown only under ar one-half the 


crope be classed as manured ; this 
_of the total area under cultivation as being 
that this caleulation is short of the mark : certainly it is not over it. 

Manure is carried from the village to the fields or from one village to another 
in carts (gaddi).§ They are aleo used for transport of fodder, wood or kandar on hire ; 
grain, however, is usualiy carried on donkeys or camels, the former carrying from 

— i = = 
“Cattle are better fed now. 
tIn well irrigated tracts wheat im socaajonally maniured. 
Also cotton. 
§Ubicily by donkey. 
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ri frame-work on wheels, the framework being about 12 fee 
behind, but-tapering’ toa point in front. ict py arse 

of the cart, anal thera tieany ante ei cope Ai cart may have over another. 
The plationn is known as the gidé and is of the strongest wood, shishaw’; 
ite strength varies ‘with the quantity and quality of tronworking abertrt ity 5 
eayts ceed in the Manjha are much at than those made for the Hithar; the 
difference prohably dating Iack from old days before the extension of the Bari 
Doah Canal 4nd milway, re mang ofthe Manjha villages kept large numbers 
of carts for hire, and subsisted chiefly on the earnings. Even as lately as 1860 


‘toed matics andthe latter from ( to mannds. The village cart consists of 
ting feet long and four 
feet 






during the Kabul War not a few of the Manjha- amaserd considerable 

wis hy letting out their carte for i transport. Now 
i and extensions of railways have largely superseded cart hire aso 
from which carts are 


would cost Ha 80. One pair of bullocks is the usual number, but fora 

over 20 mannds over an unmetalled road, two pairs would be necessary. The 
frame work of the carte is fitted at its edge all round with a See ace tant 
which are laced together with + sometimes these are fitted with cross bars, 
aver Which a blunket, course sacking, or a moveable thatch made of light srk 
éati be stretched if neceasry. Covered carts, however, of this kind are not easy 
ta procure front the villages when required in wet weather. The animals acous- 
tomed to draw these carts are inferior, the best bullocks in Manjha being kept at, 
work in the fields. » pod She | polite - aapbs i? = _ 
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igh called the which is mised on for 
vm vo fect from the ground ; heris armédl with « ghuddni with 
which he slings mud pellets, made by himself, at the birds. “Near rakhe a watch 
cine sacha WA amir pag sugarcane and maize, has to be maintained at 
against pig and jackal. The watchman here walks about all night armed with a 
spear, and cracking « long whip or making discordant yells, times owners 
of adjoining lands club together to pay one or more watchmen, and it is not un- 
usual for them to agree together as to what lands shall be sown with what crops, 
ao as to facilitate for sharing the expense of such watchmen as may be 
found necessary, butaxn rale for maine or sugarcane, to which very close atten- 
tion niust be giver, each honse provides its own watchman, Scare-crows are some- 
times used to frighten away binds and are pot up in various shapes. t 
Except cotton, cand poppy which are picked by hand, all other cropa. 
are reaped with tha dames or sickle. tis Pe Renan nens BEERS BITE or squatting 
nosition, combined with an advancing motion, becomes very lnherious after a 
fietto time and beth hands are employed, one bolding the sickle and the other the 
stuff to be cut. The work therefore is only fit for able bodied men ; women and 
children, however, con help intying up the sheaves in the villages whore custom per: 
mite women to work in the field. Cire inarily, the autumn harvesting is done by the 
caltivators themselves, asvisted bry village menials, The rabi crop, however, in 
cag teheecnnige frigated from well or canal is more than the villagers can manage 
by themselves: i the harvest is to be finished within « reasonable time. Much of 
the wheat reaping therefore is made over to the hired reapers orlowas, who ore 








"Also Bajra. 


+Not done since the canal hae been opened. 
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reid in kind, being allowed to carry off a bundle (bharri) of wheat each ev 
p faara'can cut on the average about two kanals ina doy and the shack weig! 
about one maund violin Jing 10 or 12 seers of grain when threshed, ao that this charge 
comes to about one mound of groin for each wore cut, Penis SET AE" Sea 
When the reaping is done the stuff is callected near the threshi floor, which 
ia a circular piece of ground, pressed down hard and firm, aud ‘care ly cleaned t 
the site of the threshing floor ih selected to suit the ge NR aed tach well” 
has its separate floor LA a biocliegs So ent alee nt turn; a stake is’ 
airiven into the grow Mi the centre of the foc 
around the stake, to which one of more yoke of cattle are fastened by w rope: 
‘sometimes three or four bullocks or buffaloes are driven in’ row, To then fe yoked 
a rectangular handle mace of pieces of wood tied together which is covered with ~ 
straw and weighted with clods of earth or other heavy substance that comes in’ 
handy: ‘Theeattle are murzied asa rule; each row requires o driver, and another 
man je netded to put back ‘the straw which get out of the truck of the cattle, 
The handbe iw aphala. This always used for threshing wheat or wheat mod 
gram mixed. | Other crops are often threshed without the phala, the ee 
‘of the oxen being aufficient to separate the grain from sheath. Maine. and. 
heads are usually beaten out with sticks, the maize cols haying been first picked 
‘out of the sheath by hand. Rice js generally beaten against the edge of 
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Threshing. “boo! 


floor ; the crop to be ttirestiod is placed” 


La. 
eiroular bole in the ground, Moth and some few other grains.are beaten out with. 


4 pitehfork. 

When the grain has been separated and the straw thoroughly broken, the 
stuff is tossed up into the air with a pitchfork and then further cleaning is done 
haking the grain and cha(f still left mixed in » winnowing basket (chajj) held up 


aloft in « man’s hands above his head to catch the breeze. In the month of May 
crops are a 
3 Ki 


bey 
when the Mt ca aot EE: eet 
oth ‘5 ow ig is over. : as , r + feet 1 7 4 wall 3 
The fi statement shows for each month the different stages of fieldwork 
eonnected with the various principal crops, and the kinds of weather which are de- | 
‘arable or the reverse. Each native month occupies approximately the latter half 
of the English one first mentioned and the first. half of the second. 










chet | Parch-nApei SSEArnsth cotton, ee Piouehings ie cone Peis 
gown. Rapeseed and some of the grain are reay thou ah be done 
for kharif sowings. The lees ruin thik month the better, provided there has been 
moderate rain in the earlier spring months, Atmospheric disturbances are frequent, 
and the people live in dread of hailstorms which, if they, come, destroy any. tops 
they pass over. tenieath ff OU | eae 
‘Baisakh (April—May). Melons, cotton and vegetable sowings continue 
Early autem fodder crops are also sown- All crops recently sown, are watersd- 
Rabi reapings generally completed, ex wheat in canal-irrigated tracts. 
Autumn ploughings still in progress. den showers occasionally come, but it 
da beat to have no rain, otherwise the rope Iying out in the field may suffer. 
~~ Joth (May—June).. Rabi harvesting counter Autumn, ploughings 
sowings continue om irri land. Cane, cotton, tobacco and vegeta x 
weeded and watered, Tobacco, vegetables and melons begin to be thered ; 
‘moderate rain is necessary for the unirrigated cotton, and is beneticial to other 
ace gy pied been sown, hutif too early in the month, is apt to injure the cut 
orops. A strong hot sun and wind are desirable, = . as 
Har (Jane—luly), Ploughing for kharif in pee, vat on irrigated soils and on 
unirrigated is if any fain alle Rice ; fog The Inte spring crops are 
gathered. Maize sowi commence. -Waterings in progress on cane, cotton. 
atid early fodder ccsioe heed Suid sine now be cut as required. “Fine eine 
is desitable in the beginning of the month, but the summer rains should break 
sowings on unirrigated land are in danger of being postponed too ite: and also 







-Sawan (dale —Angust).’ “Maize sowings completed, Late fodder crops sown 
ncirrigeted Wi : 


j €.. Other operations, on unirriga land deper Jon the , rainfall. Kharil 
ov Sims 
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(Rattua), and the, white, moon. Mushkin 18% delicate , 
and superior kind of rice, buf 1s not much grown, except 


by some big landowners and in the Gujranwala tahsil, 
Kolar Circle. The white moonji is the commonest species 
grown. Rice is always transplanted from nurseries by 
tenants or hired labour, and is. never sown broadeast. 
The methods of cultivation except in Deg villages are 
very rough but are’ gradually improving. The seed is 
sown close to’ wells or canal ents in beds covered with a 
thick coat of manaré early in June. The young plants 
are transplanted in July when’ about inches high, the 
lind having first received four or five ploughings, two 
clod-¢rushings. The transplanting 1s. a laborious and 
delicate process'and costs about Rs. 2 per acre. 2 es 
The rice straw (parali) is used chiefly for litter, but 
if pasture is scarce it is often given as fodder to cattle. 
It is, however, wanting in nutritive qualities and cattle 
never thrive on it. | per ERM MT 
The most valuable ctop for its acreage, which aver- 
ages about 27,310 acres, is sugarcane. It is grown to-a 
slight extent on the river lands of Wazirabad, but chiefly 
on the wells of the Wazirabad and Gujranwala’ tahsils, 
and to a lesser extent in the Chenab and Bangar of 
Hafizabad. In fact it may be said that every well in the 
district grows its plot of cane (varying from 1 to 4 acres 
and averaging 2 acres per well) except in the Bar circles. 
It is an autumn (Kharif) crop. After careful preparation 
of the land it is sown in Phagan (February—Mareh), 
the erop ripens in Maghar (November and December), 
and the juice is extracted by, the iron belna in Janu- 
ary and February. The three commonest desi varieties 
are dhaulu, chi and farreru. The chinkha, also known 
as nikka and the tarreru are most commonly grown. 
The former is an inferior kind and of red colour, the cane 
is very sweet and is prised for the excellence of the fur 
made from it. The latter is thicker than chinkha: The 
stalk is a bright green marked with dark coloured slight 
cracks, hence its name. It gives a heavy outturn but its 
gur is not very sweet. The dhawlu or white, a delicate 


_ variety, is esteemed the best-; but—it demands extra 


labour and attention, for which agriculturists consider that 


the superior crop does not sufficiently compensate. .Be- 
sides. these varieties, there is Saharani or Marat, It is 
chiefly grown in the yiemity of large towns, and ig 
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inuch in demand for retail sale at the bazars as the stalks, 
while thick and strong, are also soft and juicy. Another 
species’ known ‘as kahu is also of recent introduction. 
The gur produced from it is inferior in quality, though 
very sweet. It is genérally used in the manufacture of 
country liquor. The desi or Lahori variety known also 
as kala gana and ponda is much grown around the towns 
of Wazirabad, Sohdra and Ramnagar, and retailed in 
sticks in the bazar. 


was primarily sown for fodder, but was 


_ Sugarcane 
pressed for gur when no lange wanted for the cattle. In 


rears of drought, almost all the crop was given to the 
ullocks, and in others it was treated as a fodder crop 
till other green fodder was available after the winter 
rains. Since the introduction of better varieties by the 
Agriculture Department, referred ‘to later and the 


opening of the sugar at Talwandi Rohwali the 
ultivation of pcg 36075 begun to extend, and 


is used for gur and sugar. 


The people had, and some still have curious supersti- 
tions about sugarcane ; the setting the cane 15a solemn 
operation ; none of the family are allowed to spin on that 
day for fear it should beeome a stringy and worthless 
crop, and when the crop is ripe the first juice pressed in 
the new sugar-mill is distributed gratis to fakirs and 
servants. The old wooden belna though’ slow, expensive 
and inefficient was in universal use till a-few years apo, 
but the Behea and other iron mills are. now gradually 
superseding it. They require less. labour and. express 
more gur than the old. and cumbrous belna. The onl 
objections to. them are that they, so. thoroughly crush 
the canes as to render the pachhi or refuse useless for 
making well ropes, and the oil used. in lubricating them 
is apt to find its way into the juice and injure the quality 
of the gur. ‘The, latter, difficulty can, however, be. over- 
come by using vegetable oils. The outturn is generally 


“from 14 to 24 maunds per acre. 


' Cotton (kapas) is also a Kharif crop. The area now 
under cotton is 42,195 acres. It-is generally an irrigated 
crop. ‘American cotton is not much in favour in the 


Gujranwala tahsil, and it is commonly stated that the 
gil is not! suited to the crop. The desi variety is 
- grown chiefly and some of it is forhome consumption. The 
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area cropped is 17,788... The nahri lands are. generally 
_Kalrathi, fit for rice only, and there is not much echahi 
-area to spare for cotton. In the Hafizabad | the Ame- 
rican yariety is given .preference..owing to the higher 
price of the staple. The seed after prepration by. steep- 
ing in water and rubbing with cow-dung is sown im 
the Chet or Baisakh (March and April). The cotton 
is usually gathered during Katak’ and Maghar (Octo- 
ber and November), the women of the cultivators 
family being usually employed in this work. The pickmg 
is made every seventh or eighth day, The crop often 
sustains considerable damage from rats. Sowmg m 
Jines is being advocated but it is adopted very little. “| 
The cultivation, of maize has considerably decreased 
of late years, and. now. itis 8,656 acres, It is always 
irrigated except on alluvial lands. It forms, the staple 
food of the agrienlinral classes during the winter, and 
is therefore rarelv sold. . The erop requires careful eulti- 
vation, five or six ploughings before sowing, and 80 or 40 
mans of manure to, the acre. Careful weeding at least 
twice is necessary. The crop near the river suffers mach 


| Pant A. 


‘from the ravages of pig. Jackals, dogs and birds are 


fond of maize and once the cobs begin to form.- the 
fields have to be watched night and day. ‘The outturn 
is 6 to 10 mans per acre | 
Jowar ig now used for fodder only. "The area grown 
ig 2,801 acres. | neisritics 
~The Kharif pulses moth and ming aré usually sown 
together or combined with jowar and til which gives 
them shade ftom the sun and shelter from the storms. 


They cover between them about 272 acres so that the 


erops are not ‘now important. | They are sown chiefly 
on the lighter lo@ms (matra and tibba) found all over 
the district. Mung alone does well in a stiffer soil. 
These crops are cultivated for use as pulses. | 
Wheat is the most important staple crop of the 
district, 38 per cent. of the cultivated area being occupied 
with it. . About 75 percent. of the crop is irrigated and 
most of the unirrigated crop is grown on. sailaba or in 
undated land. tis grown on barani land only in very 
favourable years, though mixed with gram. it is a 
favourite barani crop. There are several desi varieties 
of wheat grown, ‘The best is a remarkably fine white 
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kind, known as wadanik or daugar. The yield 
grain and straw is at least 25 per cent. grea’ 
of the other varieties. It is chiefly grown in the, Char- 
khari circles close to the wells.in manured land, the seed 
being carefully selected from the best ears of the previous 
erop, and’ is sown early. It is losing its populanty 
owing to the high winds and hail storms-at) the time 
ef maturing. The improved varieties are replacing it. 
The other desi kinds are berrera or mixed wheat, a degene- 
ratecform of acadanik. Nikkor Gujarkhami, an inferior 
variety less nutritious than either of the above but, ripen- 
ing early and requiring less careful cultivation and fewer 
waterings, and lastly gout or beardless wheat, Im some 
respecta like nikki, but ‘With a heavier ear and ‘better 
nutritious is white, 

On well lands the-wheat, at least 
is nsually manured, the: distant 
‘fields receiving 4 top dressing or having cattle folded on 
‘Yhem. It is rarely weeded and ‘the rising ¢rop is some- 
times choked by such weeds as bughat naunak, jana, &e. 
The land should receive five or six ploughings before 
sowing, and unless aided by rain the crop requires five 
or six waterings. Wheat ig most commonly rotated 
with maize which takes little out of the soil. The yield 
may be estimated at 5 to 14 mans per acre on irrigated 
land, 4 to 8 mans on sailaba and barani. The outturn 
‘of straw (bhuwsa) 1s nearly the same. “Tt is stored: for 
fodder in pits (dhar) carefully plastered with mud and is 
served ont to the éattle mixed with’ green fodder or 
chopped turnips or the stalks of jowar, maize or cane. 
‘All these Varieties of wheat are slowly giving way before 
the improved wheat sead introduced by the Agriculture 
“Department, which will be noticed later. 
Barley as Rabi erop ranks after wheat in Importance, 

the average area being: about 91,111 acres. Ii has been 
‘replaced to a great extent since the advent of canal irn- 
gation by superior | erops- Tt does _ not require such 
-eayeful cultivation as wheat, gets fewer watering, 15 
-yarely manured, ripens earlier, and. does. fairly well on 
“the inferior soils not suited for wheat. [tis thus a crop 
of the poorer cultivator. One advantage is that if can 
‘be sown up to 15th January, while wheat must be put 
in by 10th December, and thus if the winter rains set 
Gnahout Christmas a good deal of fallow land. 15 
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hastily ploughed up.andthe barley is sown. The yield 
is rather less thaw that of wheat, though with. sumilar 
advantages that of barley would be greater. There are 
two ‘desi varieties, the paighambri or  kabult,, an 
imported species which is beardless like gon wheat 
and the desi or indigenous kind which is mueh more 
commonly grown. It matures early and is used as food 
by those, whose supply of wheat has been exhausted. It 
is used in the form of sattwin the summer. It 1s also- 


used for feeding horses, and the bhusa is much superior 


to ‘that of wheat for fodder. 


Gram is an important. crop in this district, covering 
‘an average area of about 102,463 acres. It is very 


seldom irrigated, and. is sown generally on good clean 


clay or loam soils, any traces of kallar being fatal to it. 
‘It is grown with most suecess in the Bar where the soil 
is cool and undeteriorated by continued cropping. The 
erop is particularly suitable for the Hatizabad tahsil 
with its seanty rainfall and large unirrigated, area... It 
is usually sown in furrows with the drill, and wheat or 
barley or oilseeds isoften mixed with it, If winter rains 


‘are favourable both crops mature, if they fail the gram 


isso hardy that it generally holds its own, even U the 
other crops wither away. The yield may be estimated 
at 4 to 8 mans per acre. The crop is liable to injury from 
thunder-storms which blight it, or from heavy rain, and 
these are especially to be dreaded when the pods are 
filling out... Gram is eaten by the rural population all the 
year round either dry and whole or parched (ehaubina) 
but chiefly in the form of dal atthe evening meal. 


The Rabi oilseeds include different varieties of linseed, 
rape and mustard seeds known as alsi, taramira, tripakin, 
foria, sarshaf the products of which are so frequently 
confounded. They are both irrigated and anirrigated ; 
most of the irrigated crop, kali sarsen or turnips, 18 cut 
while gréen as food for cattle or men, while the unirrigat- 
ed known as fripakii malwani and faramira are allow- 
ed to ripen for the sake of the seed which is made into 
different kinds of ‘oil, colya oil, mustard oil, &c., and 


‘used for cooking or burning. 


Of the Kharif oilseeds, fal (sesamum) is generally 
an unirrigated crop, ie | 
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‘The area under oilseeds of all classes comes, to about CHAPTER U-A- 


95,706 acres, and the better prices that have prevailed  samtovevumm 
of late years, have given an impetus to the cultivation ilsees* 


of these crops. They are grown with most success in 
the Bar villages, Part of the. prop is biaees locally, 
the oil being used largely as an article of ood and medi- 


eine, and the refuse (oil-cake) is a valuable article of food 
for milch cattle. For lighting purposes the vegetable 
oil has been driven out of the field by the imported 
mineral oils, and the kerosine tin 15 met with in the 
most remote villages. 


The culture of mehndi is not general, but tt, deserves 
some notice. It is an evergreen shrub, and from its 
leaves the henna dye used so generally at marriages 15 
extracted. Few crops. are. more valuable, as, when it 
has once taken root it will go on. yielding two, crops of 
leaves in the year for as much as 30 or 40 years. It 
needs, however, frequent manuring and constant irriga- 
tion. Its culture, though most remunerative, is not ex- 
tending owing to the prevalent superstition that ill luck 
attaches to it. Any one growing it will certainly be 
childless and ever goes in imminent danger of sudden 
death. 

Tobacco is grown'on the highly enriched or manured Tobacco 
lands: common round ‘all villages and close to the wells. 
It is sown in/a sunny, ‘well protected spot in Katak 
(October) ; the ag tne aré transplanted in Maghar- 
Phagan (January and Febrau and ripen in Jet»or 
Har (May or June). The isid ‘canoe too «well 
manured, and constant irrigation and hand hoeing are 
essential, The return from tobacco is so large that the 
trouble necessary for its production 15 amply compensat- 
ed, ‘The sandy soil round Kassisé in the Hatizabad 
tahsil yields a crop famous for its flavour. Nearly all the 
leaf is consumed locally. The local production is not 
snfficient for the demand. 


‘About 5,550 acres are under melons, Owing to the 

vral fall of prices. after the great war, more atten- 
‘tion has been paid to this crop. which brings in good 
money. It, is sold at, site and taken to towns in lorries, 
etc., and exported from the distriet as far.as Peshawar 
and Delhi. Gakkhar, Nat, Maraliwala, and Gondlanwala 
haye a special reputation for melons.. . 


Mehndi. 


Welone.. 
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The area under gardens is 1,310 acres. There are 
some excellent gardens of oranges of sorts in towns and 
some villages ‘The blood-red Malta, oranges of Gujran- 
wala are famous throughout the province. Plants are 
exported from Gujranwala also. There is no Fruit Gro- 
wers Association in the distriet yet but one is about to 
be formed. The Agricultural’ Farm’ at Gujranwala 
specislises in citrus plants, and grapes. — | 
. The Nurseries at Gujranwala are—(1) Popular Nur- 
sery ; (2) Nazir Nursery ; (8) Umar Din Nursery ; and 
(4) Gholam Muhammad and Ah Muhammad Nursery. 
Malta orange plants sell at. from Re. 0-12-0 to Rs. 4-0 
each, so that a‘uursery is'a paying ¢ohcern. | No zamnin- 
dar has yet started one! The Agricaltural Farm at 
Gujranwala has’ a ‘smal! nursery and sells plants of 
Malta oranges, sangtra, lemons and grapes. 

All the usual vegetables are grown around towns and 
do well. 
The crops grown primarily as fodder are charri, 
senji and maina (clover), turnips (shalgham), but many 
other erops such as jowar, maize, cane, moth, mung, in 
the Kharif, wheat, barley, china, kangnis in the Rabi are 
freely laid under contribution for fodder if the supply 
of pasture or of straw (bhusa) rans short. ‘The extent 
to. which resort. is had to. these. crops depends first.on 
the extent of pasture land available, and also enormously 
from year to year according to the character of the 
season.  Charri alone or mixed with the» bhusa-is, the 
favourite fodder. in the hot weather months, | In the 
autumn if grass is scarce, it is supplemented. by the stalks 
of jowar or maize and, the — blinsa of moth and anwng. 
Indeed, if these crops are poor they are often grazed bv 
the cattle while still standing. In the early winter 
months if pasture is searce and the joiar crop has been 
poor, the sugarcane is laid under contribution. The 
canes are chopped up like jowar stalks and mixed with 
bhusa. After Christmas the Rabi fodder crops, turmips, 
carrots. come into use and rape (sarson) and taramira 
are often cut for fodder. These are rarely given alone, 
beirig usually mixed with bhusa or dried jowar and maize 
stalks. The clover crops senji and maina grown close 
to wells in the stubble of maize, cotton, é&c., also come 
into use about this tmme. In February or March, green 
wheat or barley is freely resorted to, as last year’s 
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straw has by this time often run out. In a district CHAPTER TI-A. 
largely dependent on wells the number of cattle that has ASeieoureRn. 


to be maintained for working the wells and for ploughing — Fodder. 


is fairly large, and their ‘keep i8 oie of the heaviest 
charges on the zamindars. The well and plough cattle over 
all the tistrict have more or less’to’ be stall-fed all the year 
round, and the above remarks will show, what a, heavy 
tax their maintenance is on the profits of agriculture. 

_ The grasses have been described in Chapter I-A. 
© ‘Besides drought, and, floods, the, two, great, enemies 
of the crops. are..weeds and parasites... For,cane, cotton, 
and maize, careful weeding (godt) is indispensable, and 
if, as often happens, heavy monsoon rains retard. or 
paren this work, there is a great, falling off.in the yield, 

ieat is not. often. weeded, barley never, and both these 
crops, especially in alluvial and sandy, soil, suffer much 
from weeds such as bughat, pohli, naunak jana. _ lt is 
a curious fact’ that fields sown with the aid’ of natural 
moisture run much more to weeds than if sown with well or 
eanal irrigation. ‘The cause of blights and crop diseases 
i little understood by the people, bat their results are 
often only too well marked. A parasite named tela, 
which attacks most crops, except wheat, is most com- 
monly heard of. It flourishes in a drought, and, attack- 
ing the plant near the top, it. works. downwards and 
checks the growth. | lebih 

Sundi is a small eaterpillar which ‘attacks maize 
tobacco and gram. Toka is i sinular” arasite which 
attacks cane and maize. Rust (Kkwngi) ts the most 
dangerous enemy of wheat. It is brought on by raw, 
¢loudy weather in Jantary or February, following on 
heavy winter rains, and is most common in damp, water- 
logged soils. It turns the blades yellow, working down 
from the top, stunts growth and prevents the ear from 
forming. A good. shower of rain, followed, by, bright 
warm weather, is the most effectual remedy for it. 

_ Sokha is the general name given to the hot dry wind 
that blows often at: ripening time in October and March. 
It prevents the ear from swelling out, and makes the 
ear small, dry and hard. 
+. White ‘ants’ (sewank) do much damage to crops in 
sandy soils in seasons of drought, but the most danger- 
ous plague of all is locusts, whose periodic invasions 
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CHAPTER U-A. Jay waste the tract they pass through like the march of a 
r hostile army... In the hot weather of 1891, the, sprouting 
Oop dines. autumn, crops, over the whole district were devour- 
ed, the trees strip bare of leaf and bark, and all 
vegetation practically annihilated by them. In 1929-30 

there was another serious visitation. 


Agricultural im- The administrative officers of the Agriculture De- 
ee partment are shown in Chapter IIT. 


There are three Agricultural Assistants working in 
the district for the improvement of Agriculture. One 
of them is stationed at the headquarters of each tahsil. 
‘That at Gujranwala, is also in charge of the Gujranwala 
farm. There are five Mukaddams, one of whom is posted 
at Sukheke. Bach of these Mukaddams is provided 
with a pair of bullocks and two beldars to provide practi-  _ 
cal demonstrations and to ran the demonstration plots. 


Eeapemrenie, SEER: The district farm at Gujranwala has an area, of 
about 100. aeres. There is a Mukaddam. in cha This 
farm is leased, out to tenants, who are only allowed to 
grow improyed varieties of various crops mainly for seed 

-noses.. The produce obtained from the farm is dis- 
tributed to the zamindars as seed, in order to improve 
the crops of the. tract. [i Meas 


Frais. Attached to this farm is a garden, where’ citrus 
plants—such as Malta oranges, sangtaras, lemons, and 
sweet. limes, etc., are grown, Out) of the varieties of 
grapes three varieties, namely, Sultana, Black Prince, and 
Muskat have done very well, and their fruit is very much 
appreciated. Falsa is also grown, and does well. The 
Nursery supplies the public. with reliable and good 
plants, and the demand for these is increasing. 

In order to ¢onvince the zamindars of the superi- 
ority of the improved types of the various crops recom- 
mended by the department, the district staff arranges 
for demdnstration plots of each crop at suitable centres 
in various villages and on the zamindars’ own lands. 
This method has proved very successful, and the depart- 
aiental seeds are consequently in great demand. The 
difficulty in the case of the spread of the improved im- 
plements. is the initial cost,.as yery few zamindars are 
prepared in. these days of depression to spend their 
money which is barely enough to carry on with... 
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In order to provide facilities for the gamindars to CHAPTER EA 
obtain improved seeds, several agencies have been estab- Agaeuuaymm 
lished in'the district, . Improved, aged. 

These seed agencies supply improved ‘types of 
wheat, such “as'8-A; Gross 518, Cross 591, D-1 and 9-D, 

Barley No.4 and 5,-Gram No. Tand 172 Seed of Ameri- 
can cotton 4-F., 289-F., and Desi vottons of the Mellisoni 
variety are also supplied. Sugarcane varieties Co, 205, 
Co. 285, Co. 218, Co. 223 and Co. 290 are spreading. 
The rice varieties recommended ~ are Basmati 370, 
Mushkin 41, Shona 360 and 349, Palaman 246, Magoi 
378. Fodder crops; Berseem, French Oats, Cow peas, 
Velvet Beans, Japan Sarson, Lucern, Blephant and 
Sudan Grasses are also being recommended and some 
of these are getting very popular with the #amindars. 
The area under improved crops 1s— 


Acres. 
Sugarcane * Bae at 7,881 
i Cotton ay a ag ie Pe ‘i 18,661 pente n 
SM beaR cts eel ill ub «AO OMR Ro tf 
Rice ae + > ae 
sa A 2,500 


The Agriculture Department has found thit' the  Retation of crepe 
following are the general rotations practised, in the dis- 
trict :— 


“°@ On canal irrigated land oy cud 
| lL. Rice—fallow—Riee.. | Av J ta! 
2, Rice—Berseem or Shaftalu—Rice. 
3. Rice—Wheat or barley, (unirrigated)—Rice. 
vi Wheat—Cotton—Fallow.. 
5. Maize and Senji—Cotton. 
7. ‘Wheat—Maize and Senji—Sugarcane. 
8. Wheat—Maize—Sugarcane. : 
9. Wheat—Fallow—Wheat—Toria—Cotton. — 


~ 40... Wheat—Fallow—Wheat—Ohari Guara and 
Gram—Cotton. 
Tl. Wheat—Wheat—T oria—Cotton. 
12. Chari—Gram. 





GusnanwaLa DrsTricr, | eS i. ie. 
(b) On well irrigated land—~ | 
1. Chari Gudra2Whéeati_Maize- Wheat, 
Wheat—Cotton—Fallow. — i 
Maize—Wheat—Bajra—Turnips. 
Tobaceo—Maize—Senji—Sugarcane. 
\ Wheat—Maize—Senji—Sugarcane—Cotton- 
Maize—Berseem. 
(c). On unirrigated or barani lanids— 
ul bien Wheat—or gram—Chan—Guara or Bajra! 
2. Wheat—Fallow—Gram. 
5. Wheat—Fallow—Wheat. 
4. Chari—Guara or Bajra—Fallow, Wheat or 
Gram. - 


lt therefore recommends the inclusion of leguminous 
crops in rotations so that the fertility of the sol may 
not be affected. Rotations should not be very exhaus- 
tive and shallow rooted crops should alternate with the 
deep rooted crops. In the light of the above remarks 
rotations Nos. 1,2, 5,7 and 10 in (a), Noe. 1,4, 4 in (5), 
and No. 1,2; 4 in (c) above can he practised with 
advantage. 


The manures at present in use are >— 


Farmyard manure, Town sweepings, Sulphate "of 
Ammonia, Nitrate of Soda. Tethering of cattle in the 
NTF is also commonly practised, and is locally known 

“ Behak.” 


The Department recommends— 


(i) Instead of stormg dung in heaps, the pitting of 
manure should be adopted. The'dung and urine along 
with other sweepings of the farm should be carried to 
a pit where it should be allowed to remain till it has 
decayed. The washing away of the useful manurial in- 
gredients should be avoided, and the manure pits should be 
in a sheltered place. The manure should be in a thoe 
roughly decomposed. state before its application to the 
rope At the time of application it should be spread evenly 
field and ploughed into the soil immediately. 


(vt) Green manuring.—This consists of growing legu- 
minous crops and then ploughing them in at the time of 


bo 
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flowering with a furrow turning plough. 
San are suitable crops for this purpose. 
(iii) Artificial fertilizers —Amonium, Sulphate 
Nitrate of Soda should be applied in conjunction with 
the farmyard manure. Thus ap lied, these fertilizers 
will increase the readily available plant food, and 


the same quantity of farmyard manure could thus be 
utilized for much larger areas. || yk in 


| 
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AGmICULTURE. 


and Manores. 


i), Chaff Cutters —This machine has become very Implements. 


op Several Foundaries, in Batala, Lyallpur and 
Bialkot manufacture these machines, and as. they . can 
be obtained cheaply many of the zamindars now possess 
one. 
(ii) Ploughs.—The Raja plough has established 11° 
usefulness for the éradication of deep rooted grasses like 
‘Dab’ ete., and there is a demand for itm the barani 
tracts. A: fairly Jarge number is in use in the distnet, 


(iii) Meston ploughs—The soil of this «district. is 


heavy and this plough 1s, therefore, not mach in favour. 
The Hindustan und Chattanooga ploughs, which are of 
heavier build, are liked better. 

The approximate number of implements sold dur- 
ing the year 1934-35 is given below :— 


Chaff Cutters a ang 776 
Meston ploughs ber BO 
Raja ploughs 5 
Gur boiling pans a0 
Horse Hoe — ia Ai 1 
Spare parts SAM Hs, 508 


The number in use is not known. . we 
Every effort is bemg made to control weeds and 
ests, and the zamindars are taught the life history of 
e pests and their control measures. Those met with 

are :— . 


(1) Wheat - “id .. Smut. 
(2) Cotton a .. (a) Pink and spotted. 
aap? Bollworms. 
(b) Root Rot. 
(3) Sugarcane -# .» (a) Top-borer. 
(b) Pyrilla. 


(4) Rioe Tiss) .. Riee leaf bopper. 


Weeds and posta, — 





Farmer Associa. 


Tabor. 


Live-stck. 


Catile diseases 


all “problemis connected | with 
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Advantage is taken. of fairs for demonstrations and 
lectures and leaflets are distributed free. The use of 
sound seed is the first "eure * of course, There 18 & 


bi-monthly paper, Dihat Sudhar, published in the district. 


and articles are written for it by officers of all Depart- 


ments from time to time. , 


There is an Agricultural Association in, the, distritt,: 


and nearly all the leading zamindars of the district 
re members. Two me ings are held annually and 
tle improvement of 





Agriculture fre discussed. s 

\ Farmers Association has also been formed recent; 
ly in each village. : ke 

A Fruit Growers Association, is, about to 2 formed. 

Tjoans ‘are granted by Government for the path 
of wells, purchase of seed and bulloeks, and general 
improvements. 

Table No. 22 in Part B shows the live-stock in the 
district at different periods. . 4) 9 |) ee! 

_ Bullocks and bulls have increased generally in recent 

years. Cows have lost in popularity as the buffalo is, 
replacing the cow for milech purposes. There are 76 
stud bulls working in the district. The number is small, 
taking into consideration the number of cows in the dis- 
trict, and it is hoped that the District Board, will provide 
more bulls. The Civil Veterinary Department is, making 
efforts to that end, and meanwhile is castrating useless 
bulls. In 1934 there were 14,324 bulls castrated. The 
Hariana and Dhanni bulls ‘are popular. ~ 


ET mie at cattle fairs are held at Gujranwala, 
Eminabad | Hafizabad, but the principal, object 
seems to be to raise revenue for the istrict Board 
or other local body rather than to encourage cattle 
breeding in the district. No part of ‘the revenue is 
specially ear-marked for the purchase of bulls with a view 
to creating a stipply of good stock in the district either 
for agricultural purposes or for revenue. 


There is much mortality especially in the Hatizabad 


and Veterinary H ; hin : ne | 
a" tahsil due! £0’ water-logging, and the restriction and 


deterioration of grazing lands. Many cattle die 
each year for want of proper attendance. Most of the 
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» See Table 23 in Part B. 
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debts incurred by farmers in this tahsil are for the CHAPTER 
purchase of cattle to replace dead ones. | carom 

There are nine Veterinary hospitals in the district pulltan er 
in charge of qualified Veterinary Assistants and Vetrinary iM be 
Assistant Surgeons. Each hospital has four outlying 
dispensaries attached to it which are attended either 
weekly or fortnightly according to the importance of the 
place. In this way some vetermary aid is placed within 
the reach of all parts of the district. | 

Hemorrhagic - Septictemia and  Ruinderpest are 
the two important contagious diseases amongst cattle 
which when they break out cause a considerable loss. to 
the zamindars. Vaccination against the former, if carried 
out before the rains, has proved to be of immense use and 
the Sub-Veterinary Staff is always busy in vaccinating 
cattle. Serum inoculation and_ prophylactic measures 
are adopted for the control of Rinderpest. _(roat Virus 
vaccination against this disease has recently been done 
in 9 villages and it is expected that this will establish 
Jonger immunity. . , 

There are 7 Surra centres in the district which are 
all doing very useful work in the treatment of Surra 
ASS. 
See Chapter [IT Staff, 

With the extension of cultivation the number of  Ploughs and 
ploughs and bullocks has increased though few zamindars Ploegh Oxen- 
ean afford to keep spare bullocks. Cows when not in 
milk are often yoked into the plough, Camels are 
cased for wells in places. 

With the restriction of grazing areas, the number of 
sheep and goats has also decreased. The District Board Se 
‘bas done nothing to improve the breed. 

The number has increased in recent years, but. this 
és not a horse breeding district. The District Board has “" 
three horse stallions which are kept at Veterinary 
Hospitals at tahsil headquarters. See Table 23 in 
Part B. rhe | 

Donkeys, mules and camels have also mereased. Donkeys, mules, 
‘They aré used for transport. No special measures are “* 
taken to improve the breed. The District Board has 
one dorikey stallion, but contemplates getting two more. 
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The district is well provided with communications, 
The main line of the North-Western Railway traverses 


* it from north to south for a distance of 40 miles and the 


towns of Gujranwala and Wazirabad are situated on. it- 
Wazirabad is also connected with Sialkot by the Wazir- 
abad-Sialkot branch line, and with Hafizabad and Lyall- 
pur by the Wazirabad-Khanewal Railway, which passes 
through the heart of the Wazirabad and. Hatizabad 
tahsils. The Shahdara-Sangla and the newly opened 
Shahdara-Narowal branches of the North-Western Rail- 
way have brought the out-of-the-way villages of the 
district in the south-west and south-east, within : 
reach. Direct railway communication between Ga. 
ranwala and Hafizabad and then on to Jhang, and 
between Gujranwala and Sheikhupura via Naushera 
Virkan would do a great deal of ear and repay the cost 
of the extension. 


The Grand Trunk Road traverses the district north 
and south paral to the main line of the railway and 
bad- metalled road rans: 


Hafiza 
east and west. There is a network of unmetalled roads, 


which are not, however, kept in a good state of repair, 
and are unfit for wheeled traffic during the greater part 
of the year. The canal banks of the Up and Lower 
Chenab Canals and their branches afford a convenient 
passage for motor traffic for officials having permits. 


Gujranwala town affords market facilities for the 
disposal of the agricultural produce of the tahsil and of 
the adjoining villages of the Sialkot district. There is @ 

mandi for rice at Kamoke now. The market 
towns of Wazirabad and serve the Wazirabad 
tahsil, while the mandis at Hafizabad, Kaleki and 
Sukheki are used for the di of the produce of the 
Hafizabad tahsil, much of which is also taken to the more: 
central mandi at Sangla in the Sheikhupura district. 


there is brisk lorry traffic and camels and donkeys 
are the chief means of transport. There is not much 


bullock-cart traffic. There are ferries on the Chenab 


river and a boat bridge on the Chenab, in the 
and Sargodha district. See also Section G of this 
Chapter. 
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Statement V shows thé tribes of the land owners CHARTER Tha 
of the district, with details of held by each | Ags:ovasus 
tebe AUS area e ? Vv ACEIOTEREE 


In the Gujranwala tahsil, the Jats form the chief Gujranwale tehsil. 
agricultural tribe and are Muhammdans, Sikhs and 
Hindus. Muhammdans predominate. _ The principal 
Gots are the Virk, Waraich, Cheema, Goraya, Dhotar, 
Sekhoo, Chahal, Bhindar, Dhillu, Man, Sansi, Malli, 
Seth and Basrai. The Virks are by far the best, cultiva- 
tors and the Cheemas and Waraiches come next. The 
majority of the Jats are, however, indifferent and sloyen- 
ly farmers. 

Labanas, who, are found in the south. of. the Kalar 
and Charkhari circles, are industrious farmers and. enlist 
freely in the army. Rajputs of the tahsil form no ex- 
ception to the members of the tribe elsewhere, in their 
indifferent husbandry. They mostly own land in the 
south of the Kalar and Charkhari circles. — | ) 
"The Diwans’ of Eminabad’ are the chief “Khatri 
owners, and own several entire villages. | 

The Jats are by far the largest owners, and are wWesirsbed tsheil 
mostly Muhammadans. Rajputs, Sayyads and Arains 
are the other agricultural tribes of the tahsil. Most of 
the Rajputs are Bahrupias, owning land in the Chenab 
eircle. The non-agricultural owners in the tahsil are the 
Khatris, Aroras, iris and others. 


Cheemas and Chathas are the chief clans of the 
Jats, inhabiting this tahsil. The former own a greater 
part of the eastern half of the tahsil and the latter of 
the western. The Cheemas are hardworking and good 
cultivators, but their holdings are small and they are 
generally in debt. The holdings of the Chathas are 
much bigger, but they are not as hardworking and in- 
dustrious as the Cheemas, and are improvident. and 
extravagant. Waraich, Ghumman, Kaler, Gil, Sial and 
Bagri are some of the other Jat clans in this tahsil. 
The Bahrupias are very hard ing and industri- 
ous and are by far the best cultivators the Arains. 
They have, however, lost most of their lands by erosion 
and are very poor.. 
| In Hatfizabad tahsil the Jats form by far the most Hafissbed uhsi?. 
important tribe or a congeries of tribes. Next come the 
L2 : 
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Bhatti alps: Sayyads, Koreshis, Kokars, and other . 
agricultural tribes own only small areas. Khatris (Kapurs | 
and Chopras) of Hafizabad and the Aroras of Pindi 
Bhattian, Kot Nakka and other places are important 
landowners. 

The principal denominations of Jats found. im 
this tahsi! are the Chathas, Tarrars, Bhagsinkes, 
Lodika Kharrals, Bhuns, Viraks, Hinjras, Gondals and 
others. The Viraks are all Hindus, and are the best 
cultivators. Hinjras are mostly Hindus and there are 
gome Hindus among Chathas. The other Jats are all 
Muhammadans and the best cultivators among them are 
Bhagsinkes, followed by Lodika Kharrals. Chathas and 
Tarrars are indifferent cultivators and are inclined to be 
extravagant in their mode of living. 

Table No. 21 gives statistics of the sales and mort- 
gages of land. The figures in the statement below show 
the average prices realised by sale or mortgage of land 
in each of the three tahsils for the cycle of years adopted 
at the last settlement. They are taken from the assess- 


ment reports :— 
















Colranwaw - ak | 
Wazirebad 





In all the tahsils there has been a notable increase 
in the value of land of late he Thus, in the Gujran- 
wala tahsil, in the period 1901—1910 the average sellir 
price of land (cultivated and uncultivated) was Rs. 
per acre, and in 1912—-23 it was Rs. 231. In Wazirabad, 
from 1901 to 1909 the selling price was Rs. 79 per acre 
and from 1914 to 1923 Rs. 229 per acre. In the 
Hafizabad tabsil the price of land from 1914 to 1923 was 
Rs. 129 an acre as against about Rs. 4 an acre before the 
canal irrigation came. | rit 
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In the Hafizabad tahail the recent rates paid for CHAPTER Tha. 
land acquired by Government for the purposes of see- _Agmovurens. 


page drains are as follows :— 


Chahi and Nabri .. Rs. 200 to Rs. 225. 
Barani .. Re 125 to Rs. 150. 
Banjar 2. Rs. 60 to Rs. 75. 
Unculturable ... Rs. 40 to Ra, 50. 


In Wazirabad the rate paid for chahi land is susually 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 250 per acre, of sailaba Rs. 170 to Rs. 200, 
and of barani Rs. 100 to 150, while in Gujranwala the 
rates aré chahi Rs. 250 to Rs. 400, barani Rs. 150 to 


Rs. 200 per acre. 


+> 
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The Canal System has been referred to earlier 1M 7h. Canal System. 


this section, and a more detailed description by 
divisions will be of use. 

The necessity for the Rechna Doab was first 
eR ct providing enittes eet cheer ‘Two reporte on the 
subject psnanspirant wisraay, Dan ry 1863, and . 1864, but. were confined to 


the country about Sialkot and above Gujranwala ; as, however, the were con- 
i declined 


sidered too untrustworthy to frame any scheme on, the Chief 

to recommend the proposal. Nothing further was done between 1566 and 1872, 

bat in the autumn of the latter year o tions were commenced for providing 
complete level chart of the whole of the Doab with the view to the preparation 


pc a project for its irrigation. 


The field work lasted two years, and in eh oe gam which included one 
and two inundation canals was submitted for orders, but 
reviewing the project the Government of ndia remarked “ that the Governor- 
* General in Council, having regard to the admitted insufficiency of the estimates, 
“to the uncertainty in the amount and the certainty pi ewabure Mpckvceren | 
“the full amount of the returns, did not feel justified at present in embarking 
** on a scheme of such ! 
Between 1877 and 1882 the Chenab Inundation Canal alone received any 


attention. 
under consideration which were likely to prove sufficiently 
careful considera- 


tion of all the schemes which been proposed “hief 

Inundation Canal (the second of the two mentioned 
above), and a0 estimate for it was prepared and submitted in 1882 under the name 
of the Chenab ject. 


The head of this inundation canal was situated on the left bank of the river 
the village of Garhi Gola about 14 miles below Wazirabad, and 8 
above the town of Ramnagar from which it had originally taken its name, 


The canal as designed ed of 19 miles of main line and 156 of branches, 
with a maximum ca of cu Et niin Sat wet Senigres to 
command 88] square mi of country, of whic: 164 eatin tthe 


vated Crown in revenue only. 
bp Pir hw feet, and the ed with 100 Aral weo 9 


recognized in 1862 Lower Chenab 
district with a view to proving Canal Project. 


In the latter year the Government of India called for » report on the 


- 
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CHAPTER II-A, The , not to say impossibility, of astisfactorily working so a 
— canal as an aystem soon beeame apparent. sar treginder cma 

Lower Chenab Ciencia) artnet ropgec ant greapgatetnescs ge 
or to give or nt 

Canal Project. — cage oF to give wataring Hie the SAUL, Te mere ie torent hase aaa oa 
was at once recognised and an estimate with this object was prepared in 1889 and 


 .Work-was commenced in the cold weather of 1889-90 immediately sanction 
. —the works in tho river and the 


etop of the perennial Chenab Canal was, however, the kharif of | 
Extension = Pro- it had always been recognised that with a permanent weir it woald be pos- 
prc tommemer Be tan Rty gare Pee vem aae oar Ts A 
. work on it an fresh estimate was propared for a large 
= canal to Reysose sage This was sanctioned by the of State 


in August, 1892, and work on the extended project at once com 
The finai project of the Chenab Canal utilised all the channels of the old in- 
undation caval, but the wai. line was widened from a width of 109 feet to 


250, and the maximom depth of water 1 creased from 7°0 feet to 10°5 feet, The 
two largest branch » of th old «anel,to Mian Ali and Rakh Branches, were 


widened and incroaved in length, ad two pew ones, the Shang end Guencs of sal 
to the north 


greater capacity, were designed to es far as Jhang 

Srgiee'theehd aagpeand Sarai ‘tahsily of the Montgomery and ‘Multan 
The of the canal was estimated, eventually, to approximate 10,000 

cubis Sist yor csvcnd ond commend aa ston of 0RSOOnnemet eS 

acres may be irrigated annually 


The headworks were completed by the end of 1893-04. 

At Nanuana where the main line ends, the canal trifuroates and the Rakh 
and-Mian Ali.and-Jhang,Beanobes, are formed, 

‘There is also the Upper Gagera Branch which takes out of the miain line 
opposite the village of Sagar and enters the Sheikhupura district. 


System of working. The canal system consists of— 


(#) A main canal; 

(ii) Main branches tailing off the main canal ; 

(i#i) ‘Major distributaries tailing out of the main line or branches ; 

(ie) Minor distributaries tailing out of the major distributaries ; 

(re) Village water-courses tailing out of the major or minor dixtributaries: 

All the channels detailed above except the last (village water-courses) are 

constructed, and controlled by Government, the last are constracted, 
maintained and controlled by the villagers. 


_ ‘Phe principles aimed at, and with few exceptions attained, are:— 


La. ‘Phit water dhould be délivered in a channel to the 
= eer acta Son aa ae points the village distribut- 


2nd. That two willages should not have an interest in the same water- 


facd 


See 
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Tho canal was designed to carry 1,800 cubic feet oo but the demand 
the new colonies were so great that as much as cubic feet per second 
have been forced down it. 

-At ‘the “head of ‘the canal, now called the Lower — Hesdworks at 
Chenab Canal, at Khanki, the river 1s spanned by a weir Kbanki reconstme}: 
4,090 feet long, divided into eight bays each of 500 feet, < 
witha flying bridge, consisting of a cradle running on @ 

pe, from bay to bay, to permit of men crossing 
the weir during floods. constructed, the weir was 


gression of levels, the raising of the water surface being 
effected by means of falling shutters, six feet high, erect- 
ed on its crest. | Undersluices, consisting of vents 
each 20 feet wide, were provided on the left flank of the 
weir immediately below the head regulator, which was 
iven 12 openings of 24} feet width, each opening being 
ivided by small piers into three vents 6} feet wide, 


Considerable modifications have been made in. the 
headworks since their original construction. In 1920, 
in view of the enormous quantities of silt which were 
found to enter the canal, a raised cill was added to the 
head regulator and, in order to obtain the same area. of 
waterway, the small dividing piers were removed and a 


subsidiary regulator of five spans of 24} feet wide con- “" © 

structed a short distance above it. Between 1911 and 

1922 the weir crest has been raised twice, two feet each ar 
control. of supplies to be eb- 


were replaced by modern gates of the steney 
pattern. 


_ ‘Phis weir has been subjected to progressive damage 
from, undermining ever since its construction in 1892 and 
extensive repairs have been carried out from time to 
time. Matters, however, came to a head in 1932 when 
x gerious damage occurred to the left undersinices and 
bays 3 and 4 of the weir. The detailed examination of 

-the structure showed that the undermining had to Ratt 
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CHAPTER I-A. progressed to a dangerous extent. A scheme of recon- 


Headworks 
ei ada 


struction costing approximately Rs. 38 lacs was conse- 


st quently sanctioned and executed during the years 1933,. 
"1984 and 1985. The weir has now been. reconstructed 
in six bays extending over a length of over 3,000 feet. 
The ining two bays of 500 feet each have been de- 

and gated to give increased waterway and better 
control of the river. In point of design and execution 
this reconstruction embodies the latest ideas in this class 
of engineering. 

The canal carries the enormous discharge of 11,231 
cubic feet per second and irrigates annually about 2} 
million acres and brings a revenue to Government up 
to 2 crores of rupees which represents over 50 per cent.. 
on the capital outlay. This canal comprises the most 
extensive and successful irrigation system in the country 
and perhaps in the world. 


The Khanki The Khanki Division, with headquaters at Khanki 


Division, 
Chenab Canal. 


The 


Division, Lower 
Chenab Canal. 


Lower eomprises the headworks and 40 canal miles of 5,000 
feet 


each down the canal to Nanuana. The Chenawan- 
escape and the head regulators of the Upper Gugera 
Branch at and the Jhang, Rakh and Mian Ali 
Branches at Nanuana and also of the various small dis- 
tributaries taking off between Chenawan and Nanuana 
are maintained by the Division. In addition, there is 
the engineering part of the Chakanwali Reclamation. 
Farm. The staff is shown in Chapter IIL. 


No part of the main line is in this division. There 
are, however, 25 miles of the Jhang Branch, and 14 


The Canal system. miles of the Rakh Branch in it. All the irrigation from. 


this canal in the Wazirabad and Hafizabad tahsils, except 
the small area falling in the Lyallpur Division, is in the- 
Hafizabad Division. 


In order to cope with this evil the Irrigation Branch 
has contructed 1385 miles of main and branch drains 
and is continually adding to their length and increasing 
their capacity ; these measures have succeeded in re- 

iming some areas, and preventing the further spread’ 
of the evil. Mae 


The: staff: sind: camil. advisory vomninittey axe shows? 
in Chapter ITT. 
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The Jhang branch from R. D. 125 to 151,000 is in CHAPTER I-A. 
this division. There are the following distributaries :— pour 


| a om 
Beranwala, Mallian with its minors and Noon with The Canal system, 
its minors. | 
The average irrigated area during the past 3 yea 
is 12,540 acres. 
The area below Dhaya in the villages Hinduana, Wateriogying- 
Karim Dadki, Machhunika and Noon is wat 
Kubrika drain was constructed to benefit this area in 
the year 1916 at a total cost of Rs. 11,504. Since then 
there has been a decrease in the waterlogged area and 
about 608 acres have been reclaimed. 


The drain'is kept in thorough order by a gang of 
beldars and in October,)) 4934, the whole drain was 
thoroughly silt-cleared at a total cost of Rs. 2,500. The 
discharge that has passed in this drain during the 
monsoon in the various vaars is given below— 


rs Area irrigated. 


OCusecs. 
On 22nd July, 1931 iv 21°5 
On 26th August, 1932 ofa 13°38 
On 19th August, 1934 5 20-8 
On 25th August, 1935 = 38 


The drain thus helps the locality by removing t 
rain water very quickly. | 
. With ‘the construction of Marh Chiniot drain, 
Kubrika drain may also undergo modification. Budh 
Nala, which now runs in this tract, would be opened up 
and connected with Marh Chiniot drain. It is expected 
that this scheme will further benefit this area. The 
drain runs in two districts, namely, Gujranwala and 
‘See Chapter IT. 
There is irrigation in the Gujranwala District from A) « slag 
the following Channels :— Chenab Canal, Raat. 


“From Upper Branch—Janrian, distributary utary 
with Wachoke and Shamir minors, and Kasso : 


+ ms 
Py bd 
- <.- 


Staff, eto. 
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Waterlogging. 
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distributary.. From Mian Ali Branch—Jalaliana distri- 
butary, and some outlets from Mullay distributary in the 
first six miles. No portion of the main canal is in this 
Division. The first 9 miles of the Upper Gugera Branch 
and 6 miles of the Mian Ali Branch he within Gujranwla 
District. 


Within the jurisdiction of Upper Gugera Division 
an area of about 100 square miles in the South-west 
of Gujranwala District is effected by waterlogging. 
This area is roughly traingularin shape, being bounded on 
the north by the Lower Chenab Canal and Rakh Branch 
and on the east by a line about a mile eastward of the 
Upper Gugera Branch. 

Anti-waterlogging measures for this tract during the 
last five years consist in the excavation of the Rechna 
Main Drain, running parallel to the Upper Gugera 
Branch towards the east. After 4 miles this drain eriters 
Sheikhupura limits. 

Similarly, Mian Ali drain runs from Nanuana along 
the Mian Ali Branch for a length of eight miles. This has 
ee worked well by interecepting seepage from this 

ranch. 


The whole of this tract is crossed by the Jurrian 
Kassoki drain which is about 10 miles long. This works 
efficiently by desaturating the soil. 


In addition to these drains, running on both sides 
of Upper Gugera Branch, are a few shallow drains, which 
help the country side by intercepting the seepage water 
from finding its way to the adjoining country to a certain 
extent. 

‘As a result of these measures the condition of land 


has decidedly improved. ' 


The triangular strip between the Rakh Branch and 
the Mian Ali Braneh has not yet been treated, and a 
scheme for excavating the Meluana and Jalaliana 
drains is under consideration. Surveys for these drains 
have already been completed and the drains will, it is 
hoped, be dug in the course of the next two years. After 
this is done the whole area of the district so far as ¢ 


eae ae a this Conal Division will bave been treated... 


ee 
a —— 


| * 
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See Chapter III. . CRRPSEE OS, 

_ The headworks of the Upper Chenab Canal are gegen, 

situated at Marala 12 miles north-west of Sialkot, ,e'*°o.% 

in the Sialkot district, but a brief account here will be Cenal, Morals. 

of use... They .consist.of a marginal bund on the left 

bank, a head regulator for the canal, undersluices, & 

weir and closing right embankment. 


The left marginal bund extends upwards from the 
canal regulator for a distance of about 10 miles and 
downward for a distance of about 3}. miles. Its 
function is to prevent high floods which formerly swept 
the country from leaving the confines of the river bed. 


The canal regulator has 12 spans each 24°5 feet 
wide dviged by piers 4 feet wa fitted mS lower = 
rising and an upper falling gate. e gates and gearing sav 
yee tend and manufactured at the Canal Workshops, 

itsar. A roadway of 14 feet has been provided over 
the regulator and the gates are operated from a platform 
facing the river channel. 


The undersluices are in line with the weir and con- 
sist of 8 spans, each 81 feet wide, separated by piers 10 
feet thick. A light bridge of roadway 11 feet wide spans 
the openings. On the piers and flank walls upstream of 
the bridge are steel trestles, rising to a height of 22 feet, 
‘rowned by an if it platform on which the lifting 


machinery is p _ Single es 15°4 feet deep 
provided with counter-balance weights are used to control 
the river surface levels in order to supply the canal. a 


The whole of the grooves, gates, trestles and gearing 
were designed and manufactured at the Canal Workshops, 
Amritsar. Although the superstructure of steel rises to 
a great height, it has a graceful and pleasing appearance, 


The wier is 4,070 feet long divided into.8 equal “or 
of 500 feet by piers and groynes 10 feet wide. On the 
reat of the weir are the hinged drop shutters 6 feet high 
so arranged that the fall of the shutters of half a bay of 
ach side of a pier is controlled by levers on that pier. 
iers ris a height.of 28°75 feet above the crest 
and are surmounted by a ropeway along which a trolly 
can be run for transporting work people and for inspec- Fr 
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The right embankment joins the nght abutment of 


the weir to the high bank of the river. 


Work on the headworks was started in October, 
1905, and the canal was formally opened on 12th April, 
1912, by His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst. 


The headworks cost a sum of Rs. 78,438,750. 


The main canal trifurcates at mile 26} into three 
branches known as the Main Line Lower, Raya and 
Nokhar. Of the canals and branches lying in this divi- 
sion it is only the branch mentioned last which lies in 
the Gujranwala district. 


The Nokhar Branch has been run out nearly west 
from the main canal to its 11th mile where it crosses the 
North-Western Railway and thereafter follows a south- 
westerly course down a __ subsidiary watershed. 
It has a head discharge of 717 cusecs, its length being 
17} miles. The culturable commanded area on the 
branch is 200,696 acres, of which 147,752 acres lie in 
the Wazirabad tahsil, 40,167 acres in the Gujranwala 
tahsil and 12,877 acres in the Hafizabad tahsil. It 
started functioning as an irrigating channel in 1915-16, 
though all its distributaries were not finally completed 
till 1918-19. The length of the distributanies is about 
147 miles. The average area irrigated in this division: 
during the past 5 years is 38,473 acres. ice 


There is no waterlogging yet in the area irrigated 


by the Nokhar Branch but as there is no opening for the 


drainage of this area the sub-soil water level has .beem 
rising and this is particularly the case after years of 
heavy rainfall. It is proposed under the Five Years 
Drainage Programme accepted in principle by the 
Waterlogging Conference of 1933 to open out im this 
area a main drain known as the Sangowali Drain and 


a tributary drain known as the Ahmadnagar Drain. The 


: nts of these drains have been surveyed and con- 
py work is likely to be started durmg the year 
1 i ie 8. = I FH 


For staff and advisory committee see Chapter IE. 
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This division consists of the following channels in : 
the Loriki sub-division with headquarters at Mianwali _Agmooun 
in the Sialkot District :— 























1. Sadhoke Distributary ve seeet | 
2. Ananta Minor... = 4 2061 . 
$. Gulab Singh Minor end hele 
4. Wandho Minor NOR. Ole .s) 1, Stn BOO 
5. Dholan Minor 32 1950" 
6. Shergarh Sub-minor ” 8 4,000 
7. Tamboli Minor | Petits Mak 
8, Ghanian Minor ) 2) (8,100 “i 
- 9. Dandian Distributary lige al, 41"), 8,500 od 
40) Manat’ Minoe 7 6) sfittioists Tatinr Bef SE BOO 
11. Aima Minor 2 8,500 
12. Kali Distributary .. 2 3,070 
13. Gulloki Distributary +», 21,000 





: "No portion of the ] ya Branch lies in the Gujran- 
wala district... The _ Executive Engineer has his head- 
quarters at Gujranwala. 7 rf ipyteet loarrati : 

_ ofhe average irrigated area in the three years, 1932- 


8, 1988-34, and 1984-35 is 84,784 acres. 


Phere is no waterlogging in this division. Wataioging. 
a Angch stat DOU 1 | Swiletia vision it pomaAA oan 

_ See Chapter IL. § seiiia yisted ota C elas set) Staff, ete. 
I ay ge ye a 
of the Main Upper Chenab Canal together with its dis- sions Upper Ohana 
tributaries and minors. wba iiatil . Oral sl ale 

he inain caial in Gujranwala Division has a length. = 
f 82 miles. The major distributaries consist of 176° = 


ae. 
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CHAPTER.U-A. miles of channels, while the minor distribntaries. consist 


eee Fi a ia 
we | 


sonnnt: 


of 188 miles of channels. 


There are three sub-divisions in this division 
(a) Gujranwala, (b) Chianwali, and (c) Harpoki. Guj- 
ranwala Division is a purely revenue division consisting 
of canal irrigation, and the making and maintenance 
of several drainages. 

The Upper Chenab Canal in this. district. starts at 
R. D. 40,500 fall near Nandipur Rest House, and follow- 
ing a more or less southerly direction passes out of the 
district at R. D. 210,000 which is a length of about 32 
miles. 

_.From.the canal the following distributaries take 

off, which are divided into two classes — 


(i) Perennial ; 
(wt) Kharif. 


The perennial channels with their offtakes from the 
Main, Panel are given below in approximate, thousand 


_ 
a 


Nurpur Distributary offtake R. D. 40,000 right bank. 
Nowshehra Distributary offtake R. D. 118,000 right bank. 
Chianwali Distributary offtake R. D. 128,000 left bank. 
Spero Distributary offtake R. D. 163,000 right 


Akbar Distributary offtake R. D. 163,500 right bank. 
Harpoke Distributary offtake R. D. 164,000 left bank. 
Santpura Distributary offtake R. D, 208,000 right bank. 


The following are a list of the Kharif channels :— 


Talwandi Distribatary offtake R. D. 14,000 right bank. 
Kamoki Distributary offtake R. D. 40,000 left bank. 
Gujranwala Distributary offtake R. D. 70,000 right bank. 
Mehlowala Distributary offtake R. D. 70,000 left bank. 
Shahpur Distributary offtake R. D. 70,000 right bank, 
Joyanwala Distributary offtake R. D. 220,000 left bank. . 


The commanded culturable area in this division is 
868,879 acres, and the annual permissible is 182,485 
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acres... The average. irrigated, area for three years. is 
182,012 acres. 


Due to seepage the waterlogging in this distric 
has become a serious problem, and the following means 
have been adopted to suppress this as far as is possi- 
ble :— a 


(1) The canal in this division has been lowered, 
or rather the crest of falls and bridges has been lowered 
by between 3.to 4 feet. The work was started in 1926, 
and was completed in 1933. The full effect of this 
lowering has not ye been felt, because the canal has 
not scoured its béd to the depth of the lowered crests. 
This process must be gradual. 


(2) Several catch water drains and seepage drains 
have been dug with a view to carry off storm water and 
canal seepage into various natural nallahs. 


(3) In 1927 three ps were installed, one at 
Shahpur village, one at i chappar (near Gujranwala 
town), and one at Goindke. These pumps lift the water 
from the village tanks and pump it into a high service 
channel which empties into one of the distributaries. 
It is found that these two methods alone have suppressed 
to a large extent the rise of the local water-table, and has 

erally reduced it, making it possible to bring the land 
under cultivation again, where due to waterlogging it 
had temporarily gone out of cultivation. 


(4) The last method employed is more or less purely 
localised. It consists of the construction of a Hydrau- 
tomat which works in the fall at R. D. 128,000, Upper 
Ghenab Canal. The falling water through the Hydran- 
tomat generates partial vacuum, which is transmitted 
by means of pipes to tube-wells. Two tube-wells con- 
nected to this Hydrautomat have been sunk in Chianwali 
rest-house. They have, within recent times, lowered 
the water level by 7 feet making Chianwali rest house 
a dry and habitable place once again. Before the in- 
stitution of these tube-wells the rest house had begun 
to crack, and was in danger of coming down. 

In addition to working the Chianwali wells, one 


branch pipe of the H jrautomat passes over to the right 
there connected to an ingenious 


Ow 


. Ue s 
es 
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Main Canal. 
atorlogging. 
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‘appatatus called a “lifter ”’ also worked by vacuum. 
This lifter is capable of bodily sige about 8 cnsecs of © 
ing. water from the Ghanoki Drain, and emptying it back 
>. into the canal immediately below the fall. 
# A large five-year scheme has been recently sanction- 
ed by the Government for the purposes of making more’ 
a drains. The work will probably be taken in hand during” — 
a the Witter OR GG a ony 
Beal and advisory See, Chapter IL. 4 4 9) Fir 
_ | The following are the schedules of water rates?— ~ 
% : __ Upper Chenab Canal, (Jrrigation Brauch Notifica-. 
tion No. X-5-R. I., dated 3rd October, 1924, amended by 


10 
rt 


Water-rates. 
z=. 


jb 
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No. 6100-Rer., dated 26th April 1934). ap 
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Waternute : 
Rice <s 
Indigo and other dyes, |), 
tohacco, poppy, «plocs | 
- and drags. 
(| Cotton. ss 
V | Garden and orchards and 
je reabios except tur- 
ol nip: . | 
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on kharif channels). 

Wheat (except on kharif 
channels) sOPeT eer: ad 
' i, fibres. other than | 
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CHAPTER 1-B. SECTION B.—Riy1s, WaGEs, PRICES AND MATERIAL, 


tenon 


ten Right snd TTT-C. 


Tenures Rents. 


Agricultural la- 


Seps chuhra 


CoNDITION OF PEOPLE. 
Tenants and rent have been dealt with in Chapter 


There are two classes of labourers who are employed 
for agricultural labour. One class consists of labourers 
employed throughout the year, while in the other class 
they are not regular workers. The former inclades 

chuhra, athri and kama, and the latter, the carpenter, 
blacksmith, potter, reaper and winnower. Each type 
has well defined duties to perform and a a 
tariff of wages. The wages of these menials vary m 
form and quantity from village to village and even 
in different parts of the same village. 

‘The sepi chuhra or khula sept generally belongs 
to the sweeper class. They are originally chuhras but 
most of them have embraced Christianity and Others 
have been converted to Islam and are called musalli 
The sepi chuhra serves two or more ilies. He is 
the scavenger of the house and b makes most. of 
the dung fuel cakes, assists with the. cattle, and hel 
the zamindar occasionally in agricultural work, genera 
at harvest time. When so employed .he receives 
his food from the zamindar. He is paid at the Rabi 
harvest and his wages vary from half a mani to.a mans 
of wheat; mainly dependent on the amount of work 
to he performed. : 

‘The athri is éntirely employed in the field. » He 
has to plough, irrigate the land, carty manure, attend 
the cattle, and do the bardest part of threshing and 
winnowing. The athri generally belongs to-the preps 
class and so he does also the duties of a sepi chuhra 
assisted by his female family members, and for both 
these duties “he is ‘paid from 8 to 4 manis of wheat at 
the Rabi. harvest”. In addition he receives his daily 
feod from the zamindars-and-a pair of shoes, Kamas 
are Jat by caste or belong to-some lower order such 
as Julah and Mochi. They are generally paid a fixed 
amount of grain at the Rabi harvest varying from 2 
to 8 manis of wheat. In addition daily f and. lols 
are also supplied by the annie ~ Tn ease of © 
wages, they are gencrally paid from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per 
mensem, food and clothing extra. ; 
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The. following menials, receive. their wages from the CHAPTER EB. 
ET. 


In former times when the well gear was, made gf Carpenter. 

wood, the poxpeien was the most. important menial. 

‘The wooden wheels are bemg rep rapidly by iron 

wheels and he has lost. much.of his importanee, and. his 
dues have been reduced to one half of his ordi dues 
in such tracts. On the well the ordinary rates for the 
carpenter are 12 bharis (bundles) or half a mani of wheat, 
besides 4 or 5 topas as a handful at the Rabi. harvest. 
In Kharif he gets 5 topas f maize or rice, 2 seers of gur 
and 5 seers of cotton, if these staples grow on wells 
and can be spared by the landowner or tenant or how 
bahoi (which can be spared) as they call it, Payments 
by the plough prevails on nar and unirrigated lands 
where they do not form a part of a well area. The 
common rate is 8 topas of grain plus one bhari per 
plough. 7 

The blacksmith is now a very important person 
as all iron work such as manufacture and repair of 
agricultural implements has to be done by him and wells 
have iron wheels also now. The material for the 
manufacture of new implements is supplied at the cost 
of the zamindar. He gets half'as much as the carpenter 
and in some cases equal to the carpenter. 

The potter makes all the earthenware required Potter. 
by the zamindar and supplies small earthenware pots a 
(tinds) where wooden apparatus on wells is used. He 
is paid the same dues as the earpenter. But, on account 
of the introduction of iron wheels, the services of the 
potter in connection with agriculture haye been’ dis- 

with. He also carries grain within the village 
‘area for which he receives from 2 to 4 f va mant. 
When employed for any manure and fuel, he gets 
food for himself and fodder for his animals. 

The reaper is generally ‘employed for outtil 
wheat and rice. The reaper and winnower employe 
for rice gets 8 fopas a day or one man per man. 
Rabi, a reaper gets one bhari out of 12 or 15 that he cuts 
in a day. Cotton pickers get 1/16tb of the produge 
and so do the various assistants in the production of 
‘gur. The winnower cleans the grain and ordina 
gets 8 fopas per mant, 


Blackemith. 


nower. 
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cHAPré® 11-8) © 'Thére are a number of other menials who are also 
\Rentra Waors, id by customary dues at harvest, but these are small 
cles in amount and vary a good deal in different tracts. 
menial: Thos aro the ‘barber, chhimba, mirasi, ulma, fakir, 
rohit: The barber is the best paid of all, and he is 
the most important’ person at weddings and funerals 
and his. wife receives dues of her own at these social 
ee gis Next to him 1s bce mirast. rst Ws 

remarks regarding menials apply tovall the three tahsi 

lly, but practice in Wazirabad and Hafizabad 

eS, ane in some respects and is detailed below. In the 
| Wazirabad tahsil, the carpenter, potter and black- 
smith are’ generally paid by the well, the first two at 
the rate of 4 mani and the third at the rate of } man 
per well. | hen payments are made by ‘the plough, 
“in the case of navi and unirrigated lands, each of these 
menials takes 16 topas per plough in the Charkhan 
and Bangar circles and 8 topas in the Chenab Circle. 
Wasirabd Tahal A reaper takes one of the 12 or 15 bundles of wheat 
<oopniaa that he cuts in a day and nearly half the crop is cut 
by hired labour. . Rice is mainly cub and cleaned by 
labourers who take 20. topas per mani. A winnower 
of wheat takes about 10 a per mari and is employed 
on all farms big or small. He is usually the village 
sweeper. Cotton pickers get from 1/16 to 1/Sth, or 

on the average of 1/10th of the gross produce. Simi- 
_. larly those engaged in pressing and condensing, sugar- 
Hafisabad Tabsil. cane take about 1/10th of the produce. Inthe Hafizabad 
tahsil, the common farm servant is known by the name 
of Lachhain. He gets }th of the, produce (ripened 
crops only) of land ploughed by a yoke of oxen which 
requires the attention of an able-bodied man. The 

owner of the land is responsible for all other expenses 
en such as purchase of seed, bullocks and payments_ of 
Government demand, etc.; sepis in this tahsil come 
chiefly from the Musalli (convert to Islam from 


chuhras) class. They are the cleaners of the house 


| Sali and cattle shed. Their dues vary from half a mant 


to a mani, according to the amount of work to be per- 
Menials. formed. ‘The artisans and menials who are paid from 
the common heap before the division of the produce 
between the landlord and the tenant, are the carpenter, 
‘the blacksmith, the potter, the reaper, the winnower 
and the arrera. The potter and the arrera are employed 
in the case of chahi lands only and the others on al] 
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The @rrera is usually the carpenter employed to 
string the mahal and gets an additional half of his dues 
as a carpenter per well for his labours. 


[ Part A- 


The winnowér is the sweeper or other labonret 
who generally gets 5 per cent. of the produce for cleaninr 
the grain and is employed on all farms big or smalg 
A reaper of wheat gets one bundle out of 12 or 15 thas 
he cuts in a day. A reaper and cleaner of rice get. 


one man or 20 topas per mani. 


The cotton pickers get 4th of the produce and those 
employed in pressing and condensing sugarcane get 
about 1/10th of produce, 
iber of grants in 
favour of village 

institutions such 





=| 






E | : as mosques, 
or =:  dharamsalas, ete. 
{82 : The number has 
ie increased econ- 


siderably in_ re- 
cent years. These 
grants were 
originally made 
by the village 
1as.} 1,044 | Fee Commu pity, 

: _ generall from 

the village com- 
. their tenure was subject to the 
| ice of village service, so that the proprietors 
iad full control over them. This was fit and proper 
as the grantees were in most cases village menials ; 
mirasis, chaukidars, prohits or artisans, performing 
personal service, or persons in charge of village institn- 
tions, ¢.g., the fakir of the takiya or khangah, the imam 
or ulma of the mosque, and the village community 
was the natural authority to decide whether the service 
was rendered. As the result, however, of the regular 
and first revised settlement, all these grants were main- 
tained under the authority of Government, and th 
village community's power of interference or disposal 
was practically abolished. Under the new settlement, 
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all personal grants have been resumed, the zamindars CHAPTER IH. 
being given the option of excluding the land from assess pees wim, 
ment in the bachh, or distribution of the revenue; while ere] 
ts in favour of village’institutions, such as mosques, ee, "ee 

aramgalas, ete., are maintained as before for the | 
term of settlement subject to good conduct and service 
of the institution, if it has been found that the owners 
desire the continuance of the grant. 


The dharat and thanapati are village dues which are Village does. 
worthy of notice, but dharat is not now charged in some 
villages of Wazirabad and Gujranwala tahsils. The 
dharat is in theory a voluntary payment to the. pro- 
prietary body or its representatives for the services 
of the village weigliman (dharwai) nominated by the 
owners. In practice it is oceasionally an octroi or 
impost on trade and more usually is a compulsory 
due levied from the purchaser, generally at the rate of 
a'pice in the rupee on all agricultural produce sold within 
the village, for village custom requires that all. such : 
transactions should be carried out through the medium 
of the village weighman. The proprietary body 
usually leases out the proceeds of this due to the village 
weighman in consideration of a fixed annual payment 
varying from a few rupees to several hundred in some of 
the large estates in Hafizabad. The income is either 
like malba spent on village objects or hospitality throngh 
the lambardar, or where considerable is distributed 
among owners according to shares or revenue liability, 
The right to levy this due is jealously guarded by the 
old proprietors, but is often resisted by the money- 
lending and trading element im the village. When 2h 
produce is weighed for distribution between landlord b 
and tenant, the weighman receives 2 ines per mami, | 
The thanapati is a seignorial due levied by the owners 
of a village on the marriage of danghters of non-owners, 
The proceeds of the due varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 per 
marriage are rally considered the perquisites of 
the village Brahmin or Mirast. | 

A preliminary wages survey was held in 1909, Wages and Sar- 
and since 1912 regular surveys have been. held in the “* 
Punjab every five years. The results of these surveys, 
in 80 far as they reflect on the wages of rural labourers 
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and artisans in. the Gujranwala, District, are tabulated 










Ploughmen by month, 








: Caurpentent: by day, 


st Rupecs. 

10, to 16 7 to & 

1or2 .. & | 12 to 20 ito 10 
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Tt will be seen that the wages as shown in the 
last survey, 1932, closely correspond with those pre- 
vailing in 1909 to1912. In 1917 the effects of the great 
war became apparent. At that time the cost of living, 
mainly due to @ general rise in» prices, had gone up 
very considerably. In the Punjab in general, the 
Director of Land Records found that there had been 
an increase of nearly 80 per cent. in the labourers’ 
average expenditure on food; while the nse in cloth 
and other important items of expenditure in the labourer’s 
family budget had been greater still. On the whole 
he considered that the increase in wages had not kep 
pace with the increase in the cost of living. Th 
fipures' of survey for 1922 indicate a further general 
rise in prices together with a tendency to abandon 
conformity to’a typical wage. It was found | that 
though there was still a fixed rate for unskilled labour 
in a particular village, it tended more and more to have 
a competitive rather than a customary value. . “ More- 
over,” says the Director of Land Records,” m. villages 
where the landowning tribe is hard working, their 
menials tend to work hard and remain occupied and 
command a high price for their labour ; while in villages 
of idle zamindars, the menials also tend to be idle and 
get less wages.” The year 1927 saw the pendulum 
swinging again in the other direction. As comparep 
with 1929, the average price of staple food-grains 1p 
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the Punjab had fallen by 16 per cent. and all wage 
fell accordingly. An important contributing factor for 
the fall in wages was the increase in unemployment 
owing to the dullness of trade. The year 1932 as 
indicated above shows a return to pre-war conditions. 
Unemployment has gone up very considerably and 
most of the members of the menial class who in years 
Of ‘agricultural prosperity took to working on the land 
have reverted to daily labour. 


_ The staple food-grains throughout the district | 


are now wheat and rice. The introduction of canal 
irrigation has bean an important contributing, factor 
in the growth’ of rice. Tt is eaten occasionally, and 
more particularly in’ winter when the farmer's stock 
of wheat is exhausted, Gram is eaten to a certam 
extent either parched or in the form of dal. — Barley 
is sometimes nsed in the form of Sattu. As an index 
of food prices it will be sufficient to consider, wheat, 
Tice and gram. a; ae Peer tah yea by is he : io 

Prices of these grams rose steadily from annexation 
to the peak of the agricultural boom in 1921 after the 
great war. Mr. Purser in the seventies of the last 
century made a careful, enquiry by studying the books 
of village shopkeepers into the prices actually realized. 
by the cultivators from 1842 to 1871. . During this 
period, the average price of wheat, was Re. 1-2-0 pes 
maund, rice Re. 1 per maund and gram Re. 0-12-0 
per maund. In the 2nd revised settlement for com- 
mutation purposes in the Gujranwala and Wazirabad 
tahsils, the price of wheat was taken at Re. 1-9-0 per 
maund, of rice Re. 1-8-0 per maund and of gram Re, 1-2-0 
per maund. In the Hafizabad tahsil, the corresponding 
rices were Re, 1-9-0 for wheat, Re, 1-4-0 for rice and 
te. 1-2-0 for gram. Prices continued to mse and in 
the five years before the Great War, of 1910 to 1914, 
wheat varied from 2-5-0 to Rs. 4-8-0 per maund, rice 
from Rs.2 to Rs. 2-5-0 per maund, and gram from 


Re. 1-12-0 to Rs. 3-8-0. 

During the period from 1889 to 1595, the prices 
were comparatively low on account of the large increase 
of cultivation due to the introduction of canal irriga- 
tion and very poor means of communication rendering 
transport difficult. But during the seven years that 
followed, the Wazirabad-Khanewal Railway was opened 


Re 73, Wace, 


Wages and wmre 
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CHAPTER '-B. and the period also included gexern years of famine 
wes, or scarcity and prices ruled exceptionally high. 
SWE, 4, The general stock of agriculturists is not really 
okt “**" much benefitted by the rise in prices. The holdings 

in the district being small especially in Gujranwals 
and Wazirabad t , the agriculturists are hardly 
able to produce surplus grain for se blige glee 
They can only meet their own requirements in years 
of prosperity, if any surplus is produced, it goes to the 
sahukar in part settlement of his debt. 

Before the introduction of canal irrigation, the 
cultivators in the riverain tracts and nomad graziers 
of the Bar just managed to support themselves and their 
dependants on the produce of their fields or of their 
flocks and herds. © But. when first the Lower Chenab 
Canal and then the Upper Chenab Canal brought 
prosperity to the district (with its numerous benefits, 
the canal has brought the evil of waterlogging as well) 
money became more plentiful, and wheat, rice an 
gram came to be sold for export purposes. Conse- 
ge the prices in the district came more to be regu- 
ated by prices in the Punjab as a whole. Before 
1912 the harvest prices of gram and rice were generally 
under Rs. 2 per maund. In 1912 to 1915, these rose 
to Rs. 8 per maund ; and in 1920, the price of gram rose 
to Rs. 4-7-0 per maund and nce to hs. 4 per maund. 
These fell to Rs. 3-10-0 and 8-8-0 per maund, respectively 
in 1925, and in 1938, were down to Rs. 2-2-0 and Rs. 1-12-0 
per maund, respectively. The Census Report of 1931 
shows that in the province the average price of wheat. 
from 1911 to 1920 was over Rs. 4 per maund. While 
from 1921 to 1929 it never fell below Rs. 4 and rose in 
1921 to Rs. 7-8-0. 

It was of course realized that special circumstances 
connected with the Great War were mainl responsible 
for this, and such high prices were not likely to be 
permanent. In the last settlement of 1928-25. for 
commutation purposes, the price of wheat was taken 
at Rs. 3 per maund, of rice Rs. 2-13-0 per maund, and of 
grain Rs. 2-8-0 per maund in all the tahsils. 

From 1930 onward in the wake of the worldwide 
economic depression, agricultural prices fell to levels 
which they had not touched for thirty years or more. 
At one time in 1981-82, the average price of wheat in 


[ Panr A. 
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some parts wad as low as Re. 1-4-0 per maund. In CHAPTER 11-8. 


1933, the wheat harvest was a very bountiful one ; but 
prices held up better than was expected, partly owmg 
to a short harvest in the United Provinces. Th 
average price for which the cultivator sold his wheat 
in the villages was probably in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 2-8-0 per maund. u ‘ii 

Very little wheat is now exported overseas. Sur- 


jlus wheat has recently gone more eastward to the 
United Provinces than westward to Karachi. While 
of the wheat that does go to Karachi, a considerable 
proportion is intended for transport by sea to Caleutta— 
sea cansport right round the peninsula being at 
present cheaper than rail transport over land. | 


In pre-canal days, a large proportion of the residents 
in the district had hardly got beyond the pastoral 
stage in civilization. They su ‘ted themselves 
largely on their flocks and herds had small oppor- 
tunity to use money for any oe In the riverain 
areas and in the towns or larger villages, no doubt 
conditions were more or less the same as in the rest 
of the Punjab; but in the Bar, expenditure on dresa, 
housing and household furniture was practically nil. 
Canal irrigation has changed all that. ‘During the 
Great War and from 1914 to 1924 the development 
throughout ‘the district in the general ‘standard of rope 
was phenomenal ; but this standard was not imaintame 
for long. Economie>conditions began to droop in 1926 
to 1929, By 1982 the normal small holder had exhausted 
‘most of his savings and had been coumpelled to ent down 
his expenditure to» the ‘minimum, while. the village 
shopkeeper and money-lender was sometimes in even 
harder case, having financed m the prosperous years 
loans for which there was now no hope of early recovery 
‘and ‘being himzelf unable to’ repay the loans whieh le 
himself had taken from more important: ‘financiers 
in the towns for thé purpose..« ‘It has:come to’ be’ realised 
now that the boom following on the years:of the war 
was in the nature of things a feverish and evanescent 
phase, and that the subsequent slump, though painful, 
‘was still inevitable. The! material eondition of the 
ho ges probably row be described more properly 

‘nortial than it couldhave' been at any time in’ the last 
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CHAPTER II-B. Probably the middle class on a more or less fixed 
ss, Waows, Wage gained less from the boom and by comparison 
i suffered less from the slump. than other classes of 
wae * the community. He was given some. sort of com- 
pensation in the big towns when ices were particularly 
hich, but similarly his wages have been subject to 
euts since prices fell. The cut has been removed 
now. His standard rose after the war to some extent, 
but his wages rose at the same time and he was able 
to keep t going more or less satisfactorily. As 
compared with the cultivator, he is compelled to spend 
a considerably large proportion of his income on dress, 
housing and household furniture. He spends about 
Rs. 150 a year on clothing for himself and his family. 
In case he lives in a hired house, he has to pay Rs. 7 
to Rs. 10a month. Some of the more prosperous clerks 
own their own houses which may be worth Rs. 2,500 to 
Rs. 8,000. In the house the living room or baithak may 
contain afew chairs, a bed and a table costing about 
Rs. 30 in all. Along the wall opposite to the entrance, 
there is generally a parchhattt eae fixed into the wall 
which serves the purpose of keeping surplus. pots and 
pans worth say Rs. 80. In the adjoining room, there 
is a similar shelf provided with covered tins containing 
grain, sugar, and other eatables. One part of the inner 
room is set aside for kitchen and bath-room though, 
cooking is generally done outside in the courtyard during 
the summer. Clothing and valuables are generally 
kept in a large tin-box in the inner room. He believes 
in the motto “ Early to bed andearly to rise.” A great 
part of the day he, of course, spends in the office, For 
amusements, he depends on an occasional show at the 
cinema, games of football, hockey and badminton, 
festivals and cattle fairs. He probably does not spend 
much more than Rs. 25 a year on amusements. It is 
noteworthy that. the middle class clerk, is particularly 
anxious to have his children well educated, and as he 
generally lives in the town, he 1s able to do so more or 
less economically. 


Farmers. _ Cultivators form by far the largest class in the dis- 
trict. The cultivator’s cash mceome is now-a-days 
exceedingly small. The Board of Economic Enquir 
has been producing sr ie ae valuable be 
of farm economics in the jab. The Board has 
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published “ An Economie Survey of Gajju Chak,’ a CHAPTER IER,» 
village in the Gujranwala District, which contains a Rewrs, Waoxs, 
mine of useful information, and it should be referred to, BRR 
as the village is typical of villages in the district. ok: 
Table No. 21 eres statistics of sales and mortgages 
of land. Tables Nos. 85 and°36 give details of Civil 
and Revenue litigation and table 87 shows the working 
of the Registration Department. 
After the revised settlement of 1868 the transfers 
of land by sale or. mortgage increased to an alarming 
extent. At that time less than 1 per cent. had been 
sold and about 1 per cent. was under mortgage, but by 
the second revised settlement, the proportion of area 
sold and mortgaged had risen respectively to 9-5 and 
7 per cent., so that no less than 16-5 per cent. of the 
total area and 21 per cent. of the cultivated area, paying 
27 per cent. of the assessment, had within 25 years 
changed hands by sale or ustfructuary mortgage. 
at ia per cent. of the area sold and 69 per cent. 
of the area mortgaged passed into the hands of money- 
lenders, who as a result held 60 per cent. of the total 
area alienated, including 13°5 per cent. of the total 
cultivation of the district. 
The Punjab Alienation of Land Act was passed in 
1900 and has checked these transfers. The figures 
below show the extent to which land has been alienated 
Oe ran. third revised settlement conducted by Mr. 
. ©. Lall. 





PERCENTAGE OF CULTIVATED ABEA. 
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The figures for Hatizabad tahsil are for 20 years, while 
in the case of the other fahsils they are for the period 
since’ 1912. - The transactions are generally within 
the village. Four per cent. of the total cultivation 
has been sold, while 7 per eent. is under mortgage, 
of which only 2 per cent. 18 mm the hands of 
non-agriculturists;, “The position will no doubt improve 
further as a result of the recent le islation passed in 
the Punjab—the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act, 
1935, and the 5: eight the Mortgage Bank of 
Gujranwala. The Co-operative movement has done 
mnch in recent years to assist the agriculturists and 
others. The price of land has been dealt with im 
Section A of this Chapter. 

is ‘The agriculturist of this district is not much different 
from ‘hin follows in the other parts of the province, 
His habits, social life and low standard of education 
are just the same as it is everywhere. His indebtedness 
. d there are many Cases 
where zamindars find it impossible to make both ends 


ret. iil ths ag leg oe} Oe ae ate ¢ 


(1) With the introduction of canal irrigation, 
the income of the arnt nereased 
abruptly and enormously as a) conse: uence 
of whieh his standard of living went, high. 
The agricultural commodities fetched good 
prices, which led to the agriculturist be- 
coming a spendthrift and extravagent. 
“Rice being one of the main crops of the 
district required people to work only 
fora short period in the year, and brought 
a good return in the time of better prices ; 
but as prices fell, the zamindars’ standard 
of living and expenses did not adjust 
themselves to their income. There 
has been some reduction in the 
etandard of living because the zamindar 
women have almost altogether given u 
the wearing of silk, and Tapes 
and Khaddar have taken its places. Milk 
and butter are also consumed in much 
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less quantity than before. On the other CHAPTER ALR, 
hand, they sell butter and ghee without Rests, Waoms, 
fear of condemnation by their fellows. | y..% Seu 
Meat is very seldom taken, and the Pops 
‘‘ Butchars*’ m the villages are giving up 
the slaughtering of animals and are taking 
up trading in hides and skins instead. 
The village goldsmith . who. sustained 
his. position during the last four years 
by acting as, a, middleman for the sale of 

- + the gold of. the villagers, is preparing to 
meet the day when he would be worse 
off than the other. village craftsmen. 
Very few zamindars. now appear with 
long embroidered ‘ Kulahs ” and muslin 
turbans ; and practically no zamindar is 
seen travelling in the railway train m a 

I elass carriage, which was once crowded 

__.... with such. Even so, the lowering of the 
standard is far less than is necessary, 
and the consequence is that they have to 
incur debts in order to keep up the standard 
of life, for which the income is not enough. 

(2) People are much given to cattle lifting 
(especially in Hafizabad tahsil) and litiga- 
tion. Corruption is practised and it is not 
considered derogatery to offer a bribe ; 
in fact people vie with one another in 
giving bribes, and whoever succeeds, boasts 
of it. The giving of “chatti’’ (bribe) 
is one of the main causes of indebtedness 
among the people living on the bank of 

_____ river Chenab. 

(3) The big zamindars maintain “ deras " (guest 
houses). They consider it to be their 
moral and social duty to feed all who may 
happen to enter their,‘ deras." These 
“ deras " are very expensiveand have led 

_ to the. indebtedness of not a dew big 
“ _. wamindars. 9 _badetiee 
oft (4) In Hafizabad and a part of Wazirabad tahsils, 
avis the worth.of a zamindar is judged by the 
i number of cattle kept by him irrespective 
, os) of their quality... Their milk.is not_sold 
N 
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nor, in all cases, is ghee produced for sale. 
The majority of the cattle maintained 
are not profitable to keep. In_ this 
way most of the income from the land is 
wasted in the rearing of useless cattle. 
The water rate and revenue has, there- 
fore, to be paid by borrowing. 

(5) Faseile credit offered by the money-lenders 
during the days of hgh prices has created 
amongst the people a habit of borrowing, 


and debt has ceased to be considered a bad 


thing socially. 

(6) Diseases of cattle take a heavy toll in the 
Munji areas, especially during the rains. 
While examining figures of indebtedness 
of the members of the co-operative societies, 
it has been found that most of the debts 
incurred are for the purchase of cattle 
and about 50 per cent. of the loans taken 
for liquidation of old debts are in fact 
for such debts that had been incurred 
for the purchase of cattle in the past. 


(7) Malaria also proves a great scourage- Mor- 


tality is at times very high, besides sapping 
i cece AE the = 


the vitality of the villagers 
malarial season extends to the winter 
months, it is generally followed by 
pneumonia, resulting im a still larger num- 
ber of deaths. 

(8) Last but not the least there is waterlogging 
which has been referred to in Section A 
of this chapter. 

Enquiries made regarding the outside open indebt- 
edness of the members of the co-operative societies 
in the three tahsils of the district gave the followmg 
average of open debt per head :— 


Re. 
Gujranwala a i .- 180 
Hafizabad = =a .. 131 


Waarabad ei ie .. 188 
This average, however, cannot be a true index to the 
indebtedness of those who did not join the co-operative 
societies. These figures may have to be multiplied 
three or four times in order to give some idea of the 
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general indebtedness of the zamindars in the district, 
because the members of the societies have been deriving 
the benefit of their societies for several years and have 
been paying much less interest, ranging from 4 to 1/16th 
of that paid by an ordinary zamindar to the money- 
lenders. Their indebtedness and expenses have to a 
certain degree been also controlled by the co-operative 
societies. Hence their outside debts must be much 
lower than those of the non-members, 

As a result of the Relief of Indebtedness Act, the 
money-lenders have now stopped issuing new loans 
as freely as they did before. This movement. is, of 
course, not wholly due to the introduction of this legis- 
lation but is largely due to the long period of depression 
in which zamindars were unable to repay anything 
to their creditors. Even at present the power of repay- 
ment of the zamindars has gradually been reduced 
resulting in the reduction of their credit. In Hafizabad 

tahsil, in particular, a movement has been set up by 
the money-lenders of their taking lands of the zamindars 
on mustajri for varying terms of years. Those who 
used to apply for insolvency before are now giving 
their lands in this way towards the payment of debts to 
the money-lenders and freeing themselves of the burden 
of debt. The money-lenders are also very keen to get 
land on these terms, because otherwise they feel that 
there is no likelihood of any recovery. If this move- 


ment is maintained, it may be that in the next five 
years about a quarter of the land of Hafizabad tahsil 


will have temporarily passed on to the money-lenders. 
The co-operative movement in the. district .was 
born in the year 1907, when a society was started at 
Talwandi Musa Khan. In 1908 another society was 
started at Bhatti Bhango, and in 1909 there was. the 
addition of a third one at Ahmadnagar. Up to 1912 
the number of societies had risen to 74, and the table 
given below will show the progress of the societies 


after that year :— . 
1912 o8 «i waged Ta 
1915... ry ¥ ak 
1918 4 - re .. 160 
1925, 3 © .. 510 
1960-1... Vs >. 3 Fk 
1935 ag A sy .. 814 
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Indebtedness, 


Co-operation: » 
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oor ‘types. of the cerselaee, at present are ‘se ; 
ada Sa iF ee = 
Banking’ Unions |! :. oo! % 
Mortgage Bank i. a 
_ Execution gon Ae 1 3 
Wh Credit Sovieties — } cpg Pree 22" 689 
MUR seacditetscaiediot® oF oy ates 
Better Living Societies | 29 
Better Farming Societies : 4 
Pe enctatinitghdlolisbat SeakeNe iin adi-uin Sees 
Cattle Breeding Societies idle 
Compulsory Education Ales *s 
; Commission Shops wdvugawsaud, Senter 2 er 
_ Supply Sesion ~ nh “te ee 
ae 
‘pda 22 org 


“ihe district was, up to the year 2h, = the harge 
of the Assistant Registrar at Sialkot. 
office of a ee th at Gayraaivala oe “Grea 






and he supervise this district and Sheikhupura. 

This arranger ¢ continues up till now. The Govern- 

ment staff working in the district is shown in 
Chapter Ilr. es beg 
‘4 This district alanned the best ‘ents 
Me I hey Pasi in the Punjab in the person of the late 1 on Sahib 


—— Qazi Abdul "Majid of Sohdara, who served the co-opera- 
ay tive movement most loyally and faithfully for about. 
: 9 years. from. 1924 to 24th June 1983, when he breathed — 






= his last w rforming his honorary duties. The — 3 
SS title Khan Sakib was awarded to him by. Gove oat a 
— ment for his good work for “ Co-operation”. The = 


To + 
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gap left by the late Khan Sahib cannot be easily filled CHAPTERIL-B. 
up: he was a valuable asset to the co-operative move-  Raewrs, Waons 
ment. The Punjab Co-operative Union, in view of the wen 
selfless work performed by him, has awarded a pension lan , 
of Rs. 80 per mensem to his widow, for her lifetime. 


The Gujranwala Central Co-operative Bank has _ The Gujraswala 
also a branch at Hafizabad, which serves the societies romeo se 


of that tabsil. The Banking Unions are situated at Unions. 
Sohdara, Ferozwala, Hardo Saharan and Jatti Shah 
Rahman. They each finance about, 20 societies within a 
five miles’ radius. The working capital of the Gujranwala 
Central Co-operative Bank is in the vicinity of twenty- 
four lakhs of rupees, while that of the Banking Unions’ 
is about fifty thousand rupees each. The Gujranwala 
Central Bank is now a well established and a strong 
institution. It is not indebted to any outside bank or 
Government and is running entirely on its own funds 


‘and the deposits received from ‘its members and non- 


members. It has, however, paid no dividend to the 
shareholders. 


The Gujranwala Co-operative Mortgage Bank works The Gujranwala 
Co-operative Mort- 


only in Gujranwala tahsil issuing loans for long terms (oer anak 
on mortgage security of land for redemption of mort- 

gages, liquidation of old debts and improvement, of 

land. is bank is working satisfactorily. It 

has advanced the following amounts since _ its 
opening :— 


Rs. 

Redemption of mortgages 2+ 117,787 
Improvement of land 9,808 
.- 1,183,360 


Liquidation of old debts 


Twenty-three loans haye been repaid in full to the 
bank ; 872 acres of land have been redeemed ; and 40 
members have completely liquidated their debts on 
which they had to pay very high rates of interest. This 
bank is considered to be one of the best banks of its 
kind in the Punjab... The Deputy Commussioner 1s 
Chairman of both the banks mentioned above and they 


have Honorary Secretaries. 


* | o 
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CHAPTER U-B. ‘The Gujranwala Co-operative Execution of Awards 
<m, Waces, Union operates throughout the district. lt undertakes 

si la the execution of the awards given by the arbitrators to 
Co-operative Exeeu- cO-operative societies in the civil court. This union, 
tio of Awards although dealing with a type of work involving consider- 


Rom able difficulties, is proceeding satisfactorily, and is also 

agit regarded as one of the few good Execution, Unions in 
the Province. =. Titty 

Commission Of the two Co-operative Commission Shops, one 

— is at Gujranwala and the other is at Hafizabad. They 


are not yery successful. The zamindars stick to habit 
and have to be persuaded to use them. Both the 
shops are thus ranning at a loss. — The reason for 
continuing them is that they are showing some progress 
every year, and it is likely that they will eventually 
prove successful. 


i ii 


Credit Societies. Credit societies are the chief type of “ Co-operation "’ 
that is prevalent in’ the district. ..Their number is 
639. The working of the societies is fairly satisfactory. 


About 10 per cent. of the societies are such which can 
be regarded as really good. About 50 per cent. are 
such that are proving of great use to the members, but 
there is a lot still to be done to bring them to the required 
standard. Ten pér cent. of the societies are such 
whose condition is definitely bad due to the members 
leaving for new colonies or their land getting water- 
logged, and several other causes are also responsible 
for the stagnant condition of these, societies. It is 
expected that about half of these societies will have 
to be closed down. The rate of interest on loans to 
members of societies, which used to be 12} per cent. 
almost throughout, has been brought down to 9} per 
cent.; and in about 40 per cent. of societies, this rate has 
gone down from 6 per cent. to 3 per cent. This redue- 
tion in rate has been made under the instructions of 
the Registrar keeping in view the economic depression 
that so adversely affected the zamindars. 


ne » 


Tr . wie /. >i7 Set 


,. 2 


| re The Government has recently sanctioned a post 
ing. ‘of Inspector for Consolidation of land holdings for this i 
district together with five more Sub-Inspectors of = 
Consolidation of holdings in addition to the 5 already 
working. It is expected that the consolidation work 
will receive a fillip by the appointment of the new 
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staff. Up till now, 75,140. acres of land have been CHAPTER H-B. 
wonsolidated, out of which during the present year Raxrs, Waons, 
the consolidated area amounts to 4,559 acres. ‘hi Ero. 
work is considered specially necessary for |‘ural Recon- 
straction and is to be pressed forward. 


The societies amongst’ women ‘consist mostly Of Socisties of We- 

thrift societies, their number being 16 in Gujranwala ™ . 
Town, 2 in Eminabad,; 1 each in Gakkhar, Wazirabad, 
Sohdara and Hafizabad: The membership consists 

mostly of ‘the wives and daughters of the educated 
élasses.’ The total namber of their members is in the 
vicinity of 350. ‘The working capital of the societies 
is about Rs. 15,000, © The problem here is to find a 
good Sub-Inspectress to supervise their work: two 
Sub-Inspectresses have already failed to put in the 
required quality of work. 

Amongst the other forms ‘the supply ‘society at “Gakihsr Oo-ope- 
Gate serves special mention. It Dake for Sety. —— 
the benefit of the students of the Gakkhar Normal 
School. It supplies not only the books and stationery 
but also boarding house requirements. _ Its turn-over 
amounts to about Rs. 10,000 a year and-it is one of 
the successful societies of its type. 


There are 29 such societies with 1,119 members. 
Their necessity has never been so badly felt as now, 
and propaganda for organising others is being pushed. 
They are likely to play an important part in Rural 
Reconstruction. So far they have been useful only 
in diminishing the expenditure on social _ customs, ¢.g., ” 
births, marriages, and deaths. — Hight societies have 
adopted the by-laws conceraing pilting of manure, 
restriction on gambling and drinking, and making 
Sanitary improvements. 

No new societies had been started in the district Expansion. 
‘during the last four or five years, but in 1934, the Guj- 
ranwala Central Co-operative Bank provided fun 
for the employment of a Sub-Inspector exclusively 


Better living So- 


ee. 


to undertake propaganda for new societies because 


e: 


it wanted ‘to find some outlet for its surplus money, 
which was accumulating. Another Sub-Inspector was 


also appointed to start new societies in the urban areas. 
With the help of these two Sub-Inspectors and the other 


Co-operative. Con- 
solidation of Hold. 








Weights and mea- 
wurea. 
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staff, 86 societies have been started during the last 12 
months. It is hoped that other new societies will 
be opened in the future as well. 


It is worthy of note that almost all the leading 
zamindars and some prominent townsmen have partici- 
ted in the co-operative movement in its one aspect 
or the other. The success of the co-operative con- 
ference organised by the co-operators of Wazirabad 
tahsil. indicates what co-operative societies can do 
where they are firmly established ; there is a net—work 
of societies round Dhaunkal the condition of which is 
satisfactory. The cost of the conference was contri- 
buted by the societies out of their own common-good 
funds. The members of societies in that neighbour- 
hood are contemplating holding another similar con- 

ference. 
The following are the local measures of the district :-— 


“Tn Gujranwala ghomaos, bonals, and marlas are equivalent to acres, half 
rooda and poles, respectively ; 22 inches = | Auth : 3 baths or G6 inches = 1 kare ¢ 
“3 barwe = 0 saraaia or | marla ; 20 marlas = 1 banal; 
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$ bares long by : 
2 kanal aay 1 rood ite = Lac ry oF O40 acres rg 1 mile. Mea- 
gts ights for | grains — ote == 1 paropl ; 4 pa ia oo | fopa > 

, ropa ; 2 darpoar = 1 pie; 4 pier = | CAAA TS innvbds 3 top 


strut 
es tig 1 pand: 4 pands = | mand, 5 folgs = Lehiitack ; 4 chittecks = 
74] = | ser: Sacre = Ldhari: SdAharieor 40 cers = 1 mound. Measure 
for clot ia called gaz. 16 girake = 1 gar or 34 inches. Measures for wood.— 
This gaz is 3 inches less than the English yard: 4 pines = 1 fase; 24 
aoe] yer, 
The man, taken as a standard of weight, is the 
Lahori man, weighing 40 sers ; taken as a standard 
of capacity, the man contains 16 topas, and this is known 


: 


_as the kachha man. There are two fopas called the 


Cheema and Chatha, after the tribes among which each 
is in vogue, but the Cheema topa is in almost universal 
use, and the district may, therefore, be said to have a 
fixed standard of capacity. The fopa, however, weighs 
from 1} to 1% sers according to the kind and quality 
of the grain. The fopa of wheat weighs 1§ sers and the 
kachha man, therefore, weighs 26 sers. Twelve-and-a-half 
kachha mans are equal to one mani, which m the case of 
wheat is equal to § pakka mans. One topa equal to 1 
ser and 14 chatlaks, 1 mani is equal to 300 fopas or 3 
maunds wheat and 6} maunds rice. One Bhari is equa 

to 4 to 8 fopas of grain. In all agricultural calculations, 
except in some Wazirabad villages bordering on Sialkot, 
the pakka mani is the standard. 


Sh 2 a hee 


= * iis 
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SECTION C.—Forszsts. CHAPTER EO: 
The forests under the Forest Department and lt fat zat 
Deputy Commissioner are given below :-— in the district. 





Name of Rakh. ee ee ee Deputy 


“Reserved Forests. 
Acres. Acres. 

L., Bola Thatta Fagirullah .. 43 

Unelassed Forests, 
. Santpura | 892 
Jangla P= 
Pindi Jalol .. 
Vanike | < 
. Chak Khiahi .. 
Kot Qadir Bakieh 
Pindi Bhottian 
Thatta Mukhtar 
Gila Morad Fakhsh 
Chak No. 474 


Ss ee i ee i ee 
ty) oe aoe os 


ie 





Total 





The following is a brief description of each rakh :— ew = 


(a) Under Forest Department :— 
(1) Bela Thatta Fagirullah—A reserved forest 
which lies in the Upper Chenab range. 
The total area of this bela is 493° acres, 
out of which 259 acres are pakka bela 
under tree growth and the rest is kachha 
which comes under water during the flood 
season and bears a crop of Pilchi 
(Tamarix dioica) and Kahv (Saccharum 
spontaneum). The area is free from 


rights. 


“PBee description of this rakh. 
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With the exception of 80 acres felled during 


1921—1925, and which is in the stage of 
being regenerated and stocked with young 
shisham and mulberry, the rest of the 
area bears an excellent crop of shisham 
(Dalbergia Sisoo), and some trees of mul- 
berry (Morris alba), Phulai  (Acasia 
modesta), Kikar (Acacia Arabia), Phagwar 


(Fieus species) and Bins (Salix species). 


Shisham trees are from 80 — 60 years old. Mature 


trees produce a high percentage of brown 
coloured heart wood, which is highly 
prized for furniture making at Gujrat. 


Mulberry here is definitely unfit for sports works. 


The area is unirrigated by canal or well, 
but is liable to inundation when the Chenab 
is in high flood, and it is not fit for eul- 
tivation. The bela has been .worked 
under no regular working scheme in, the 
past, but one has recently been drawn 
up and is likely to be approved during 
the current year (1935). The bela is 
capable of yielding a revenue of approxi- 
mately Rs. 2,000 annually from the sale 
of timber and firewood, besides about 
Rs. 1,000 from grazing and -grass-cutting 
leases. In 1934-35 the income was 
Rs. 1,265, and the expenditure Rs. 181 
excluding establishment charges. 


(2) Bela Santpura with an area of $92 acres 
lies in 


azirabad tehsil. It is a kachha 

bela with no tree growth. Most of the 

rakh comes under water during the rains 

and flood season. Owing to river action, 

it is in danger of being completely eroded. 

aa: grazing lease in 1934-35 realised 
s. 36. 


(b) Under the Deputy Commissioner :— 


(1) Rakh Jangla.—tIn the Hafizabad tahsil and 


close to Jandoke Canal Rest-house and gets 
some canal irrigation in proportion to 
its area. The rest is very high but good 
maira land and fit for barani cultivation, 
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It has an area of 187 acres, of which 103 OHAPTER 11-0, 
Fouusts.. 


It yields an income of Rs. 175 per annum, pivns “aoe 


acres are let. for temporary cultivation. 


which is subject to variation. 


Rakh Pindi Jalol—tIn the Hafizabad tehsil. 


Only 123 acres is now the property of 
Government but 28 acres have been given 
on peasant conditions, leaving 95 whieh 
include 2 acres recently acquired for a see- 
page drain. The rest has been sold. The 
soil is good and grows excellent barans 
and nahri crops. The income from 
temporary cultivation is about Rs. 250 
per annum, which is subject to variation. 


(3) Rakh Vanike,—In the Hafizabad tehsil, and 


close to Vanike. It is fast deteriorating 
into thur. Its total area is 106 acres. 
of which only 38 acres are let for tempo- 
rary cultivation. The meome from eul- 
tivation is about Rs. 80 per annum, which 
is Subject, to variation. 


(4) Rakh Chak, Khiali—In Hatizabad tahsil. The 


(5) Ra 


area is 307 acres, of which 200 acres are 
let for temporary cultivation. The area 
has become waterlog; and there are 
only about 120 acres fit for cultivation. 


~The income is about Rs. 115 per annum 


which is subject to fluctuation. It lies 
near Mona Rest-house. — ~ 

kh Kot Qadir Bakhsh—In the Hafizabad 
tahsil. The rakh is ‘in’ the ‘bed of the 


river. 
(6) Rakh Pindi Bhattian-—In the Hafizabad 


tahasil. The area is 205. acres. One 
hundred and thirty-two acres have been 
leased ont on terms of temporary cultiva- 
tion, of which about 90 acres are cultur- 
able. The remaining area has become 
waterlogged (thur and sem). It lies near 
Thatta Raika and yields about Rs. 50 
annually from temporary cultivation. The 
income is subject to variation from year 
to year. A few acres are likely to be 
taken up for a drain, shortly. 


of 
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CHAPTER TI-. = = (7) Rakh Thatta Mukhtar.—In_ the Hafizabad 
ir - tehsil. The area is 428 acres of which 
of 998 acres are let for temporary cultiva- 
? tion. Most of the area has become 
waterlogged and there are only 210 acres 
fit for cultivation and the soil is matra. 
The income from temporary cultivation 
is about Rs. 802 per annum, but is subject 
‘to fluctuation. It lies near the Mona 
‘Rest-house.. 
(8) Rakh Qila Murad Bakhsh.—In the Hatiz- 
abad tahsil. The area is 194 acres. It 
is far away from the irrigation zone. 
The soil is kalrathi and not fit for barani 
cultivation. The income from grazing 
is about Rs. 120, annually. Tt is auctioned 
every year. 
(9) Rakh Chak No. 474.—In the Hafizabad tahsil. 
It covers an area of 1,508 acres and is 
not commanded by the canal. The 
soil is hard and free from kalar, but barani 
cultivation is not possible. It is leased 
out annually by auction for grazing and 
‘ the income is about Rs. 45 per annum. _ 
a oa... The! cultivation leases, in rakhs Pind Bhattian, 
Commissioner. Thatta Mukhtar, Chak Khiali, Jangla, Vanike, and 
~ Pindi Jalol are given to those who have suffered from 
waterlogging in the neighbouring villages as far as 
possible. The temporary cultivators pay land revenue 
and cesses plus sala ikana at the rate of one rupee per 
rupee of land revenue. In addition, for the area leased. 
out, but not eultivated throughout the year, the lessees 
are charged annas 4 per acre. 
The grazing leases of Rakhs Chak No. 474 and Qila 
Murad Bakhsh are auctioned annually. 


of Sees The area under the control of the Forest Depart- 
ment is leased out annually for grazing of cattle and it 





| s . is for the lessees to recover grazing fees from individual 
a permit holders. The rates generally realised by the 
ee lessees are as under :— 
Ber (i) Buffaloes and he-buffaloes at Re. 1-8-0 per 
2 animal per annum. 
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(ii) Bullocks, cows, horses and donkeys at HAPTER TO. 
As. 12 per animal per annum. ‘Fonesr 4 
Full rate for young ones is charged by the lessees. pias by Hore . 
Approximately (average: of last.3. years) 20,31,717 | Protection of Tim= 
cubic feet of timber in logs and sawn form is annually ** " “*"** 
imported from the Kashmir and Chamba States through 
the Chenab river into. Wazirabad. town, which is the 
most important. timber market. on the river. . There 
are private firms with depdts at Wazirabad also. 
The realisation ‘of rafting fee, which amounts to 
nearly ‘Rs. 18,000 (average of last 3 years) annually, 
and the protection of timber in transit is the primary 
duty of the Forest staff employed in the district. On 
account of efficient protection, the losses of timber m 
transit have now been reduced considerably. 
Besides the headquarters of the Depot West Divi- Forest Stat ems 
sion, which is at Wazirabad, the headquarters of the ployed. 
two Ranges on the Chenab river are at Wazirabad and 
Ramnagar. Two Forest Rangers, one Forester and 
ten Forest Guards are stationed in the district to super- 
vise the operations mentioned above. All this is 
under. the Divisional Forest Officer at Wazirabad, 
who is under the Conservator of Forests, Western 
Circle, Rawalpindi. See Chapter IT. 
SECTION D.—Mines anp Minerans. |. GHAPTER ILD. ~ 
There are no minerals of importance. Some Moves asp 
saltpetre is found but is not worked. Kankar is found, becca 








and permits are issued by the Deputy Commissioner, portant. 4 
under rules framed by Government. Royalty oD aaraage and as 
charged at Re. 1 per 100 cubic feet. i . : 
SECTION E.—Arrs anp MaNuracturss. cuaPrat oa . 
Table 17 in Volume B shows the principal occupa- ages awp ag 
tions followed by the people, men and women, acco MANUFACTURES. = 


to the Census for 1931. Table 17-A shows the Byb- | oe ee 
sidiary oceupation of agriculturists. Table 25, the ~ 
‘wages of labour, and Table 28, the “factories ” in the 
“The — district is of some importance for its arts 
and manufactures, and the ‘position should improve 
‘when electricity is more easily available. 


PTCA RIS era | oe 
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There is no mill manufacturing cloth. Ordinary 
country cloth known as Khaddar is woven on hand- 
looms in nearly every village. The weaver class 
includes a small proportion of recruits from the lower 
orders of the population such as Meghs, Mochis, Bar- 
walas, Churas and Chamars; but the majority are 
Muhammadan Julahas or Poolis. Suceessive waves 
of Kashmiri immigrants have passed over the Punjab, 
leaving large colonies in Sialkot, Gujranwala and Gujrat. 
The condition of the weaver is miserable. He is 
ignorant and impoverished, and earns a bare subsistence 
for himself and his family by a handicraft. which is 
becoming. less profitable every day. He 1s usually 
under the.thumb of the capitalist. Even if the yarn 
he weaves is legally his own, it will be found that he 
has bought it on eredit from a shopkeeper to whom 
he is bound to sell the finished product. In towns 
and larger villages sheets, lungis, durries, kheses and 
newar are made, but these are sold locally. Gakkhar 
has a reputation for cotton durries, but the manufacture 
of these has decliried. 

The country joom with the fly shuttle is in general 
use though impr handlooms have been tried at 
Hafizabad, ete. (‘ Baroda,” “ Dhariwal,” and “ Japa- 
nese.’’) 

Cotton is ginned in factories at Gujranwala, Wazir- 
abad, Hafizabad and Akalgarh, and there is also 
a. Press factory at Gujranwala. 

- Wazirabad hosiery used to find a market all over 
Upper India, but it has suffered the keen competition of 
the imported article. Women used to make the 
hosiery. | 

Some silk is woven at Gujranwala. Chenille 
was once made at Wazirabad but there is little now. 
The following extract from Mr. Lockwood Kipling’s 
note may be reproduced here :— 

«At Wagirobad o triviality of English introduction has found a plape ; the 
iiattiie ani, Many’ seas ogo I ves See eerie, 
ape aera Lapa slaemnclse py eres tpn mes cy chap imenrre 


my a fe oe - 
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Woollen blankets (lois) are made in. Gujranwala CHAPTER IPE. 


for local use. 


ABTS 45D 
Wool 


Chhimas (dyers) print cloth in showy colours at Dycing and Calico 
: ' printing. 


Gujranwala and elsewhere in the district. 

The methods of the chamar are primitive, but 
“ Cawnpore ” processes have been introduced at Nizam- 
abad and Wazirabad, where a considerable quantity 
of leather is produced and exported. 

The shoemaker plies his trade in every village, 
and good Indian shoes are made in places, chiefly in 
Gujranwala town. The village mochi also provides 
thongs, and whips, bokas, charsas and bellows. Country 
harness, nicely embroidered, is made at Pindi Bhattian. 
The trade was imported from Jhang. 

Leather belting for machinery is made at Wazir- 
abad. 

Leather kuppas used to be made at Ramnagar, 
but this is no longer done. 

Modern oil érushing machinery exists at Gujranwala 
and Hafizabad and the indigenous mill exists every- 
where. ‘he feli usually hires out his kohlw to the 
shopkeeper. Often the oil-cake is kept in return for 
crushing the customers seed. Payment is also made in 


Dhoby and toilet soap are made in Gujranwala. - 

Gur is generally made by the cultivator himself by 
the usual primitive methods. 

A modern sugar factory has recently been’ opened 
at Talwandi Rahwali. There is not enough cane yet 
to supply its requirements, but the gamindars are ex- 

ing cane cultivation. Khand is made in open 

ns in small quantities. See also Chapter [II-E. 
xcise duty is now charged on sugar. 

The worker in wood flourishes in the district as 
wood is easily available, especially at Wazirabad, to 


which place timber is floated down from Kashmir. 


village has its carpenter. Good furniture is 
made at Gujranwala and the other towns. The Kharadt 
or turner is also’ found in every village for he is the 
ordinary cabinet maker of the land, and makes stools, 


settees, bed-legs, boxes, etc. 


‘Tanni 


Oil crushing. 


Sugur. 


Wood work. 


and 
Leather work, 


i 
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Walking-sticks are made at Wazirabad, generally 


of bamboo or kaw, the wood being frequently lacquered 
or inlaid. At Nizamabad there is also a considerable 
trade in Malacea canes with silver or horn handles. The 
canes are also finished with Regimental crests. 


Cutlery is the speciality, of Nizamabad and Wazir- 
abad, where there are many families of blacksmiths, 
many of whom have taken up service abroad. There. 


are about 25 workshops. giving: employment. to about. 
100 men, including julahas, ‘mochis and barwalas. _ The 
cutlery is generally inferior, but better articles are also 
made. Some is sent to Kotli Loharan in Sialkot to 
be damascened... Swords, kukris, haunting knives and. 
guns are also. made. Besides knives, some of the 
artisans make walking sticks, and others tube wells. 
The industry of Nizam+bad has flourished, there having 
been a large export of cutlery and walking sticks to 
Bombay, Caleutta and other places in India. ) 


The Punjab Cutlery and Sporting Works at Wazir- 
abad started by some educated people turns out a 
quality of goods. . Their exhibits of cutlery were awarded 
a silver medal at the Franco-British exhibition in 
London, which were sold on the spot. 

The following extract from a note by Mr. Lockwood 
Kipling, late Principal, Mayo School of Arts, Lahore, 
is of interest :— | 


: Nizamabad in this district is known for its cutlery. ‘The tourist is frequently 
offered at hotela and dik bungalows many bladed pocket knives b with 
hooks, sorew drivers, and other contrivances more calculated to play the in- 
génuity-of the maker than to serve the. convenience of the Those 
are generally accompanied by tobncco-cutters, a somewhat elaborate and auto- 
matic machine foro cake tobaceo,; neatly mounted on polished shitham wood, 
ell finishes for native work, costing only Ra, 5, These aro speci- 
a trade in cutlery which seems to have been established for a long time at 
Varirabad and Nizamabad, where ales guns, pistols, swords, razors, spears, horse- 
bits, bullet-moulds and other stecl articles aro made —it wel yechene be be 
to say, can be made—for there is not a regular production. The ; and polis 
af the articles, thongh not perfeot, is betterthan the quality of the steel, which 
although tough, is deficient in hardness,.and is often scarcely to be 
from good iron. The edge of w Nizamabad pen-knife is doon blonted, and, as 
a Rodgets’” knife can be had in any hatar for eight of sometimes six anne 
it may be imagined that the local production is bot amall. The forging of these 
articles ie often admirable. This is d matter quite apart from the qaal v of the 
rental and the subsequent finish, and it is usually the crucial diffeulty of 
the native «mith, who seems in forging hahjtually to, barn his iron, and to lesve 
hia to the care of | In other parts of the country one 
reanlt of a cael of ey Supeene Government, tothe effect thatcutlery of - 
native make should » substituted in Government olfices for that hitherto imported 
from | England, hia teen a demonstration ‘of the hopelesine ‘af a com. 
petition between Indian and Sheffield cutlers. ‘That the craft survives nt all 
shows, however, that country cutlery finds a place somewhere, A very rude form 
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of pen-knifo with immoveable blade and turmed-up point, in a wooden fan, CHAPTER I-E. 

seems to be the only article of Nizamabad production that finds o large sale. 

This is to be seon in the shops of all hardware dealers, and most #hoolboys are Apres a) aD 

furnished with one. MANUFACTURES, 
Nizamabad did very well indeed during the Great 

War, in 1914—1918, when it cake a large variety 

of articles for the army, ¢9., k spear-heads, etc. 

Pen knives and swagger canes with Regimental crests 

are still made, and the familiar office knife in use has 

recently been supplied to the Stationery Office, Calcutta. 

There is a good gunsmith here still. 


Ramnagar also makes pen-knives, the popular 
variety having a sandal-wood handle. 


The country cart with a shisham body and kikar Carte ond card- 
wheels is made everywhere, and the bodies of motor“®* 
lorries are made at Gujranwala ; also tongas. 


Boats are oceasionally made in. the Wazirabad Boats. 
tahsil for use on the Chenab. - 


Two match factories have been opened at Gujran-  Matebes. 
wala recently, and are making progress. Wood is 
rted. An excise duty is now charged. See Section 


E of Chapter III. 


_ Ordinary agricultural im lomenta such as plough- Ironware- 
shares and scythes, are wala district 
and also comin harman doors ax 
heads, hinges frying-pans and charcoal-stoves 
(angithis) etc., which are exported. Gujranwala excels 
in making iron well-gear and pumps, ete. 

There are numerous iron workshops in Gujranwala gates, Locks, ete. 
and some in Wazirabad, which make fireproof safes 
and strong boxes. They are entirely made by hand. 
The work has improved in recent years, and the article 
is well finished. | They are also nickle plated. The 
safe makers make their own locks. Considerable 
export is done of safes, etc. 

Trunks and boxes, etc,, are also made in fairly 
large quantities at Gujranwala and Wazirabad, usually 
of zine sheets. ~ Bath tubs; buckets, ete., are also made 
and exported. 

There is a large number of workers in Gujranwala Copper and brase- 
and some factories. Brass vessels of various kinds are ¥®™. *e. 
made, also food-carriers, and are very much in demand. 

o 
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CHAPTER I-E. ‘The brass is highly polished also, The following is an 
Awsann extract from a note by Mr. Lockwood Kipling :— 
MAN URAOTORRS. Brass vessels of sound workmanshi ade at Gujranwal, mite a In 
Copper and brass. anlection paisagate : sha Pastia® Exhibition, 189 si These differ in no important 
ware, ete. respect from those of the rest of the province. Small ind pretty toysimiva 
are also made at-Gujranwala, models of fruits to serve asantimony bottles « 
togched with colour, ivory bangles, popper-casters, walking-cane handles, small 
hoxes, and other fancy articles, all however very small and simply lathe-tarned, 
wore sent to the Panjab Exhibition. This does not seem to be a regular trade, 
but one of the many apparently accidental crafts practised by individuals in out- 
af-the-way places. . 
Aluminiumware. Vessels of all sorts are made at Gujranwala. 
Gold and ailver The goldsmiths of Gujranwala have a reputation 
for fair dealing, and the ornaments made are exported 
in large quantities. 
a, The potter, or kumhar, abounds everywhere. _ The 
- pottery made at Gujranwala is superior, Terracotta 
elay of fine texture yielding wares of good colour on being 
fired is found in the district. 
Glazedware. Glazedware is manufactured in Gujranwala and has 
a reputation and 1s exported. Cooking pots, etc., 


- Pottery. 






from a place in K te. The vessels are turned 


very thin and require a great deal of time and labour. 

These are made by some Sikhs at Gujranwala and 
are also exported. COR SNS EE 
aa There is the Tool Makers’ Trade School at Guj- 
rade ranwala, which is finaneed by the Punjab Government 
Shoal, Gujranwala. ond a under the control of the Director “of Industries, 
Punjab, through the Inspector of Industrial Schools, 
Punjab. The object of the school is to provide a com- 
plete trade.training in (1) Heavy metal working as 

‘ead tothe manufacture of hand tools of every 
deseription and (2) Carpentry. 

There are two departments in the school :— 

(1) The major department is tool making with a 
course of 3 years’ duration. It embraces 
smithy work, pattern making, foundry 
work, machining, turning in metal and 
wood, and fitting, and cutlery work. — 

(2) The minor department is carpentry with a 

course of 2 years’ duration. 
‘The school is equipped with a) modern plant and all 
requisite tools and appliances. rr 


Harmonium. 
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See Section F. ee, 
Table 28 in Part B shows the “ factories”’ in the 


(a) Tool making deparlment.—The~ minimum CHAPTER IGE. 
qualification for admission is the Ver- —asrs asp 







nacular Final Examination Certificate. UFACTORES. 
Perference in admission is given to Indus- Makers” ~~ Tr 
trial Final Examination passed boys with Shoo) Gujranwala. 
metal work! as their craft subject, and to 
matriculates or applicants with higher 
educational qualifications. Admission 18 
made direct to the Ist year class. _ Indus- 
irial Final Examination passed boys with 
metal work as their eraft subject are 
admitted direct to the second year class. 

(b) Carpentry. Department.—The minimum, quali- 
fication for admission is the Vernacular 
Final Examination Certificate.  Prefer- 
ence in admission is given to pupils with 
higher educational qualifications. 


district, which are on the list of the Inspector of Fac- 


tories, Punjab. The latest list is given below :— 















Nature of work. 






Name of factory. 







Gujranwala. . - .. | Guru Nanak Factory Cotton, ginning tice 
: » ioe-making 
and oil extracting. 
Ditto... :2| D, Bry Lal-Daolat | Cotton ginning and 
and 
Ditto .. “. ) Mohan — La-Tar | Rice husking 
Chand Factory. floor milling. 
Ditto uy paeeee tial Bing) Cotton ginning, oil, 
2 wan | Factory. rice, and flour mil- 
: ling. 
Ditte The Popular Alomi- | Aluminiumwares. 
“nium Factory. 





.. | Banari Shah-Clia- | 
ran Singh Factory. 






Tee and Oil Mill 


-. > MM. Allah Ditta Uten- 
ail Factory. 


Jiwan Mal and (no. 






Utensils manufactur. 
ing. 


Manufa i of 
| brass pie F andl 


peur ps. 






02 
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Natore of work, 





Name of factory, 


ne ee 
Match making. 





The Star Light 
Match Factory. 


“| The Gujranwale 






Mateh making. 







Brass and Alumiaium- 
wares, 
In Metal Works. 
The Gujrmnwala 
— Milla, Rah- 





Sugar moking. 











Wasiebad Tannery | Leather tanning. 
Ram Laland Sons | Cotton gi ning amd 
rice husking. 
Ladha Mal-Dewan Ditto. 
. Chand Factory. 
Karam Chand and Ditto 
Bons. < 
Tho; Bharat Milla | Toe-making. 
Prabh — Diyal-Shir; dvi 





_ Dav Mal factory, 


‘| 8 Samparan Singh | 













Rice Mills. rice busking. 
Nand Le! and Sons Ditto. 
Te) Singh-Harbans ‘Ditto 
Lal Factory. 
Gulzari Mal-Mehraj | Rice husking and 
Tin Factory. flour grinding. 
| Amolak Ram-Barkat Ditto 
Ram Factory. 
Ram-Mehr | Cotton ginning. andl 
*Ghand Factory. rice hnskings 
es a Ditto 
Dhax a ee Rice huaking. 
Das 
Dewan Hari Singh | Bice busking and. 
andl flour milling. 
Des Raj-Shamaseud Ditto. 
Din Faotory. 
National Rice Milla | Rice busking. 
Gopal Singh-Amolak | Rice busking. 
| Rom Factory. 
— : : 
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SECTION F.—Trape anp CoMMBRCE. 
“hare Are no statistics available showing the general 


able river traffic, which has been replaced by’ railway 
and road. traffic. | evseal 


Taane a¥D 
i ky 


trade of the district; There was formerly consider- General trade. 


thd i a 


The mercantile ‘classes of the’ district, have enter- Imports and Ezy 


prise and there is & donsiderable amount of import porte. 


and export business done. 
The principal marts are 


Akalgarh, Hafizabad, Kaleke, Sukheki and Kamok, ete. 


and to a less extent Eminabad, which is being’ displaced 
by Kamoki. All of these have railway stations. Then 
there are Qila Didar Singh and Pindi Bhattian. At 
these places a brisk trade is done in country produce 
of all kinds, including country made cotton cloth, which 
is woven in fairly large quantities in the larger villages. 
Wheat is exported generally, and a great deal of rice 
is also exported, especially from Gujranwala and Akal- 
garh and Kamoki, where there are several rice husking 
factories. Cotton and oilseeds are also exported, 
especially from Gujranwala and Hafizabad. Sugar 
is now manufactured in the new factory at Talwandi 
Rahwali and is exported together with some Khand 
(sugar made in open pans), from Gujranwala. _ Matches 
are made at Gujranwala and exported in small quanti- 
ties. .. The Sugar and. Mateh factories have been opened 
very recently and, the trade is, expected to nee 
Ghee is exported, especially. from the Mandis in Hah 
abad tahsil. Hides and skins. exported from 
Wazirabad. and Gujranwala; and timber, floated down 
the Chenab river, is ex i from Wazirabad. Iron 
Persian-wheels, safes’ and trunks, bath tubs, buckets, 
etc., are exported from. Gujranwala, and Wazirabad ; 
and Gujranwala also, exports jewellery and vessels 
of brass, copper and, aluminium and water pumps. 
The Thathiars are mainly Hindu. Earthenware is ab 
exported. ‘This is in the hands of Muhammadans. 
‘ions of the district are famous and are exported in 
large quantities—also Malta-oranges. The trade in 
iece-goods is mainly in the hands of Hindus, including 
jains, but some Muhammadans have taken to it. Stock 
is imported from Amritsar mainly, but there Is a ten- 





Gujranwala, Wazirabad, principal Marte, 


Financeand Bank- iM Finance and ban! ‘img 


Marasé oF 
Comwrrmuroe. 
Railways. 
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Wool and hides also imported are handled. chiefly by 
sheikhs, the business section of the Muhammadan 
community, and. much comes from neighbouring dis- 
iriets on the North and East. Ghee is imported from 
Gujrat district chiefly. Sugar is imported from seaports. 
Hardware is. imported from Karachi, Bombay, and 
Jamshedpore for local manufactures. 

he trade in grain and iron safes, brass and alu- 
mininm, vessels, etc., is also mainly carried on by Hindus, 
but as a matter of fact the artificial barrier has given 
way to economic needs, and Muhammadans share in 
it. The Sikhs however excel at Harmoniums, which 
are also exported. Ice is also exported. 

The Indian bullock-cart is fast disappearing, except 
inside towns, arid goods are being carried more and more 
by motor lorries. In fact these ply as far as Peshawar 
and Delhi and are a menace to the Railway earmings : 


The Nishat Bus Service of Gujranwala is efficient and - 


does good business. The donkey is still popular for 
transporting grain : 
Finan of necessity, play an important 
in the district. The Jains have more or less had 
monopoly in the past as money-lenders, but banks 
are bemg used more and more, especially because of 
recent legislation which affects the ap eco 
There is a branch of, the Imperial Bank of India at 
Gujranwala (also Agent for the Reserve Bank of India, 
which transacts the Government Treasury business) 
and it has a Pay Office at Hafizabad. Lloyds Bank, 
Limited, has Pay Offices at Gujranwala and Kamoki 
and does godown business. The Central Bank of India, 
‘the Punjab National Bank, the Punjab and Sind Bank 
also have branches or sub-agencies in the district, This 
is in addition to the Gujranwala Central Co-operative 
Bank, Limited, and the Gujranwala Mortgage Bank, 





* * 


A number of Insurance Companies have offices in 
Gujranwala. 
» See also section E of this Chapter. 





SECTION G.—Mzans or Communication. — 
The main line of the North-Western Railway, 
‘from Peshawar to Lahore, passes through the district. 


— re 
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This was constructed in 1871—1874. The following CHAPTER ic” 
are the stations on this section :— ! Mzans or 
Haripur Band, : a agg ame 
Wazirabad Junction, a ayy 
Dhaunkal, 
Gakkhar, 
Talwandi Rahwal 
Gujranwala, 
Gujranwala Town, 
Theri Sansi, 
Eiminabad, 
Kamoke, 
Sadhoke. 
The branch line from Wazirabad Junction to Sialkot 
was opened in 1885, and there is one station just outside 
the district, viz., Sohdra Kopra, though the village 
Sohdra is in this district. 
The branch line from Wazirabad Junetion to 
Khanewal was opened in 1896 and the stations within 
the district are :— 
Mansurwali, 
Jamke Chatha, 
Akalgarh, oath rer: 
Gajargola, . 
Hafizabad, | | 
Madhrianwala, uy oy i? 
Kaleke and 


Sukheke. 
Branch lines from Gujranwala to Hatizabad and thence 
to Pindi Bhattian, and from Gujranwala to Sialkot; and 
from Gujranwala to Sheikhupura would be of consider- 
able advantage, especially the first and third. 

The Grand Trunk Road nietalled and natn teased SET 
in good condition runs along the railway from Wazir- 
abad Junction to Sadhoke, 46°24 miles. There are 
6°04 miles of the Wazirabad-Sialkot metalled road 
in the district. There are 36°22 miles of the metalled’ 
ee 
and thence 81°50 miles of-unmetalled road: to Pindi- 


Guskanwa.a Dtstricr. | 


“a fi 4 4 


CHAPTER TI-i. 
Roads 
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Bhattian and the Jhang border of the district. There 
are also 1°44 miles of metalled road in the etvil station 
of Gujranwala, in and about the District, Courts. All 
these are maintained by the Public Works Department, 
Lahore Provincial Division. The unmetalled Hafiz- 
abad-Jhang border road will no doubt » be metalled 
when funds are available. The portion,of the Gujran- 
wala-Sambrial road, which lies within municipal limits, 
may possibly be transferred to the Public Works Depart- 
nent from the Municipal Committee, Gujranwala. The 
Lahore-Sargodha metalled road also passes through 
the district for a distance of 22 miles, and-is Maintained 
by the Public Works Department (Lyallpur Provineial 

The District Board maintains 9 miles of metalled 
Class B roads, 250 miles of unmetalled class B roads, 
6 miles of metalled Class C roads, and! 526 miles of 
unmetalled Class C roads. The District Board roads are 
by no means in first class condition. The principal 
roads are Gujranwala to Naushera Virkan, Gujranwala 


to Akalgarh and Ramanan Guiry walan i aie 
and to. Wahndo, ete. — District Board is helped 
by the Communications Board, but much more could 
be done by the Board in the interests of the rural people, 
especially as the lorry traffic is now almost universal. 


The road from Kamoke to Qila Didar Singh, 
Butala Janda Singh to Akalgarh, is an old historical 
route and needs to be metalled also. 

There are excellent roads along the canals, which 
are used by permit, chiefly by officers: | The other 
banks of canals are in places open to the public and 
their use is welcomed, 

Motor traffic has increased greatly, ®nd there 
are numerous motor buses which have affected the 
Railways. Some of these, e.g., the Nanda Bus Service, 
and the Nishat Bus Service ran good buses to a time- 
table, to distant places in the province. he local 
bodies: used to maintain public stands. and made good 
money out of them, but private stands are in Use almost, 
everywhere and those of the local bodies have almost, 

_ Fall particulars of the rest-houses are given jn table 
29 in Volume B, For convenience a list is given here. 
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Ages a L 
1.—IrRIGATION DEPARTMENT. a poner 
6) Cine, EA Ae a comeeennm 
(2) Argan. 
(3) Mandiala. 


(4) Baddo Ratta. 

(5) Kothiali. 

(6) Poohla. 

(7) Chak Ram Das. 

(8) Lalupur. 

(9) Sangowali. 

(10) Kalaske. 

(11) Warpal. 

(12), Chandhar. 

(18) Nandipur. 

(14), Chianwali. 

(15) Harpoki. 

(16) Gondlanwala. 

(17) Bupra. 

(18) Sadhoke. 

(19) Dalianwali. 

(20) Pirkot. 

(21) Talwandi Rabwah. 
(22) Gujranwala, 0 


(b), Lower Chenab Canal ;— 
(1) Khanki. ' 
(2) Chenawan. : 
(3) Bucha Chatha. 

(4) Sagar. , 
(5) Nanuana. 

(6) Jurian. 

(7) Saidnagar. 

(8) Sukheke (Mona). 
(9) Vanike. 
(10) Chak Kharal. 
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aes faces (11) Kila Ram, Kaur. 
‘momiounons. (12) Kot Chian. _ 
Wesbhouss: (18) Rampur. 
(14) Shah Jamal. 


(15) Thatha Jahad. 
(16) Jandoke. 
(17) Hinduana. 
(18) Meloana. 
9—Pustic Works DerantMENtT (BUILDINGS 
AND Hers EE 
(1) Gujranwala. 
(2) Wazirabad. 
(3) Pindi Bhattian. 
(4) Gakkhar (to be abondoned under Govern- 
ment orders No. §255-A., dated 18th July, 
1935). 
8 —(CIVIL UNDER THE District Boar. 
(1) Kamoki (part of Sera). 
(2) Waszirabad. it 
(3) Akalgarh. 
(4) Ramnagar. 
(5) Qila Didar Singh. 
(6) Hafizabad. 
(7) Pindi Bhattian (part of Serai and Transferred 
to Town Comumittee). 


(8) Jalalpur Bhattian. 


Nole.—Dik Bungalow, Wazirabad (in charge of District Board) and ; 
the Civil Rest-H sases at Kalaske, Gakkhar and Vaneke have to be abondoned. d 


under recent Gorernmont’ orders. 
4—D1istrrict Boarp PROPERTY. 


(1) Sukheke. 
5.—MunicipaL CoMMITTEE. 
(1) Dak Bungalow, Gujranwala. 
6.—RarILway. 
(1) Gujranwala. 
(2) Wazirabad. 
here are no rest-houses under the police and 
Forest Departments in this District. 
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The rest-houses maintained by the Public Works CHAPTER Ui, 


Department, Irrigation Branch, and Buildings and musus or Com- 
Roads Branch, especially the former, are very com- ,eyomer 
fortable. The others yary with the amount of attention es 
bestowed upon them. , 7 ; 

A polymetrical table of distances is given in table ac 
80 in Voulme B. ~~ | . 3 

There are military camping erounds at Gujranwala, Csmping grounds 
Wazirabad, Kamoke, and Gakkhar, maintained by the 
Public Works Department, and there is also a landing 
ground for aeroplanes (R. A. F.) at Sukheke. 

There are Serais at Gujranwala (under Municipal ‘= 
Committee), at Kamoki, Gakkhar, Wazirabad and 
Sukheki (under the District Board) and at Hafizabad 

« (under the Municipal Committee). 

Boats ply in the Chenab river. 
gator in the canals (except small 

epartment). a Bie 

The following is a list of the ferries under the Dis- 
trict Board, viz. :— 

(1) Khanki, 

(2) Garhi, 

(3) Ramnagar, 

(4) Kala, 

(5) Qadirabad, 

(6) Pheiroke, | 

(7) Mahmudpur, 

(8) Chak Bhatti, 

- (9) Burkan, and 

_ (10) Hazara. 

The District Board leases these by auction, and 
the amount received is about Rs. 2,000 per annum. 
There is a government ferry and when the water 
permits, a bridge of boats on the Chenab where the 

ahore-Sargodha road joins the river. 

The postal arrangements of the district are under , Pests! stranger 
the charge of the Superintendent of Post Offices, Gujrat. ani 
There is a Head Post Office and Telegraph Office a 7. 
Gujranwala, under the Postmaster, Gujranwala. There 5) 


There is no navi- ., lnlend] Newiges 
ts belonging to the ~~ 
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CHAPTER 1-6. are in the district 14 Sub-Offices, of which 12 are com- 
Maass or Oom- eo with Telegraph offices. There are 124 Branch 
Mummamion, offices. Mails are sent by rail for the gee 
by forry from Hafizabad to Jalalpur Nau 
thee we GRA coarered oaens ey contract. 
The following are the Head and Galician: — 


Head Office -— 





1 Akalgar h, 
(2) Eminabad, 
Gakkhar, 
i Gujranwala City, 
6) Sanwa Kutchery, “ 
Hatizabad 


\ Kamoki, 
(8) Khanki, 


(9) Qila Didar Singh, 
(10) Pindi Bhattian, 
(ld 
a Sohdra, 

3) Wazirabad, 

(14) Wazirabad City. 

All the above have telegraph offiees, except Gujran- 
wala City, Sohdra and Wazirabad City. 

‘Telegrams can be sent from railway offices also, 
and the canal service between canal rest-houses is avail- 
able for official use. 

The Branch Offices are not printed. They vary 
from time to time according to the earnings, for, as far 


as possible, each has to be self-supporting. Most of 
them are extra-departmental in charge of teachers, etc. 


There is a telephone eEebenee at Gujranwala and “ 
another at Wazirabad., 


See also Tables 31 and 32 of Volume B, 


oot B's ot —_— 





‘CHAPTER II-H. SECTION H.—Famtne. 


; 
oe, wb. Since the construction of the Lower Chenab Canal ; 
fect to famine. and the Upper Chenab Canal, the district is immune ‘a 
from famine. a 


CHAPTER IL.-- Administrative. 
SECTION A.—AnpMinisrtative Drvisioxs. 


The District is in charge of a Deputy Conimissioner, CHAPTER | UI-A. 


subject to the control of the Commissioner of the Lahore 
Division, The ordinary district staff (see Table 38 in 
Volume B) consists of in Additional District Magistrate, 
two Magistrates, a Treasury Officer, and a Revenue 
Assistant. There is usually an Assistant Commissioner 
under training, and an extra Magistrate if work requires. 

There is a Sessions Judge at Gujranwala (whose 
jurisdiction extends to certain other districts), ‘and the 
Sessions Judges of Rawalpindi, Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Amritsar are additional Sessions Judges for the district 
but do not frequently take work from the district. 

The Deputy Commissioner is the District Magistrate. 
One of the Extra Assistant Commissioners js usually 
Additional District, Magistrate, and the others have 
powers of a magistrate of the Ist class, one usually 
also having Section 80 powers, and summary powers 
under section 260, Criminal Procedure (Code. The 
Senior Sub-Judge is sometimes given powers as a magis- 
trate first class, with section 30 powers, but when this is 
so he is to be used as a magistrate only in special circum- 
stances. The Treasury Officer, as there is a branch of 
the Imperial Bank of India (Agent for the Reserve Bank 
of India) at Gujranwala, does some magisterial work. 
The Revenue Assistant does no magisterial work but 
may be given some, if he has time for it, with the sanction 
of the Commissioner. : 

Tahsildars are magistrates with 2nd class powers, 
and Naib-Tahsildars Magistrates with 8rd class powers. 
The Naib-Tahsildar at Nanushera Virkan sometimes 
has 2nd class powers, as the place is far from headquarters 
and it 1s convenient for the police. 


ADMINISTRATIVE. 
Drvistoxs. 
General, 


Magistrates. 


At Gujranwala there is an Honorary Extra Assistant Honorary. Magi 
Commussioner, Rai Bahadur Barkat Ram, but at present ‘™** 


he is doing no work on account of illness. There js 
also an Honorary Magistrate with first class powers, 
§. Budh Singh Butalia. There are also two Honorary 
Magistrates with 2nd class powers (i) Captain Sardar 
Bahadur Sant Singh Chimni, 0.B.1., at Gujranwala, and 
(#2) 5. Mangal Singh Man, M.L.C., at Kot Shera. 


m1  =«° 
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There are also the following Benches of Honorary 
Magistrates, with 2nd class powers. They sit in pairs, 
and by turn as arranged by the District Magistrate. 
) The senior of each pair is Presiderit of the Bench and 
" emaidadtal ‘the proceedings, under the rules made for 
each Bench. They do not take cases direct, but eases 

are sent to them by the magistrates in charge of Ilaqas. 
This j is the case also with the other magistrates with and 


and Srd class powers. 
nwala Bench (powers 1. ‘Sardar Sabib Sardar Rajwant 
for Sadar and City police Singh of Rajkot. 
_ stations. 2, Sardar Bakhshish Singh Nulwa 
|), of Gujranwala. |. > 
er ets 3. Chandhri Muhammad Abdul 
ere SS a lah of Qila Didar Singh. 
ages an 4. Chaudhri Inayat Ullah Khan 
Leno po etts) ) of Gajranwala. | 
5. Diwan Brij Lal of Eminabad.- 
>.) & / Chaudhri Faiz Ali-Khan of 
laren, ato wilde fo Kall sila, 
iearety His hes 7. Rai Bahadur, Subedar-Major 
al'T .beo aig rt Logie eater Lal hi a 
* woianrt en ees Ati vs ¥ Pr rf | VW Dg. 
SE Ral Bat 
. “10. Lala Kishen Gopal Madhok. 
Wazirabad Bench _ (powers 1s, Shaikh Niaz Ahmed of Waazir- 
for Wazirahad tahsil), abad. 

2, Honorary Captain Sardar Man 
iit | ‘Bahadur, . AE 
Leip 4 Set OBL, Aa guue at 
. Diwan Badri of 

Wazirabad. Duel 
- 4. Chandhri Nazar Muhammad 
_....-of Dilawar Chima. — 
Hafizabad. Bench appa 1. Subedar-Major — Hussain 
for Hafizabad tahsil).. of Garhi Awan. 
2. Khan Sahib Mian ‘Morad 
Bakhsh, Bhatti of Jalalpur 
Bhattian. 
3. Lala Charan ‘Das of Kat 
Nakka, 
T % cei Hari Kishn of Hat 


5. Chandhri Raj Subaniiad 

_ Tarar, B,A., of Rasulpur, — 

“8. M alik Muhammad Feroz Khan 
of Garhi Awan. 


] 
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There is a Public Prosecutor for the district who CHAPTER Ii-a 
works under the District Magistrate subject to the control Avsaxurmass 
of the Legal Remembrancer to Government. Thereisa ,. "0 
Prosecuting Inspector of Police, with two assistants, tor and Police Pro- 
who help the Public Prosecutor.. In addition, a head ting staff. : 
constable or constable is posted to each Ilaqa Magistrate's 
court as “ Naib-Court,” for general help, and a police 
officer is usually sent to conduct police cases in the 
other subordinate courts where there is no regular prose- 


Sate, Ofte. 

ese have been constituted in some of the larger Panchayats. 
villages, and may embrace one or more villages. Their 
functions are mainly, the sanitation, &c., of the village, 
but they are given power to decide petty local criminal 
eases and certain civil cases up to Rs. 50 in value, as 
riven in Section 22 of the Punjab Village Panchayat 
Act, ITI of 1922 (see also Chapt III,-E.). They usually 
neglect their main duty. The Revenue Assistant 15 
Panchayat Officer but there is a proposal to re-appoint 
a whole-time officer as such.* 

The Deputy Commissioner is the Collector of the Revenue staf. 
district and head of the district revenue staff, under the 
Commissioner of the Division and the Financial Com- 
missioners, Punjab. He is assisted by an Extra Assist- 
at Commissioner who is Revenue Assistant, and exercises 
powers as Assistant Collector of the first grade and 
sometimes is invested with powers of a Collector for certain 
purposes, usually for Land Acquisition work. All other 
Extra Assistant Commissioners are also Assistant Col- 
lectors of the first grade, but revenue work is only sent to 
such as is likely to do well as Revenue Assistant. 

There are three tahsils, each in charge of a Tahsildar, 
who is assisted by a Naib-Tahsildar. In the Gujranwala 
tahsil there is an additional Naib-Tahsildar with head- 
quarters at Naushera Virkan, an isolated ilaqa. This is 
not a regular Sub-Tahsil. An extra Naib-Tahsildar 
is posted to the Hafizabad tahsil each harvest for crop 
inspection as the assessment is fluctuating, and the 
tahsil a large one. Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsildars 
are Assistant Collectors of the second class. Each tahsil 
is divided between the Tahsildar and Natb-Tahsildar * 
usually according to Kanungo Circles, but the Tahsildar 
is in general charge of the whole tahsil. The officers 
change ilaqas every year. 


"Since sanctioned (1/036). 


Court of Wards. 
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In addition. to the Tahsildar and Naib-Tahsildar 
there is the following subordinate revenue staff :-— 








_ the pay of ‘Kanungos i is Rs. 60 for Office Kenting! 
and Rs. 50 and Rs. 40 for Field Kanungos (1st and 2nd 
grades, respectively)... Patwaris are now paid Rs. 26, 
Rs. 93 and Rs. 20, and Assistant Patwaris Rs. 15. There 
is also a Provident Fund for them. 

This establishment is under the supervision of the 
Naib-Tahsildars, the Tahsildars and the Revenue Assist- 
ant, who are assisted be the Desiaics Kanungo, who 

has his headquarters at The district reve- 
nue récord room is in charge of ‘ani assistant ee 
kanungo, with a staff-of muharrirs. It is inspected 
quarterly by the Revenue Assistant, and from time to 
time by the Collector. There is also'a special Patwari 
Muharrir to facilitate the work of civil and revenue courts 
and parties who wish to obtain extracts from revenue 
records. The establishment is. under the supervision 
of the District Kanungo. 


Table 88 mm Volume B contains the distribution of 


officers. 

Table 36 in Volume B shows the revenue court and 
revenue officers cases disposed of. Rent and partition 
cases are fairly numerous, and of course mutation work 
1s heavy. 

The Deputy Commissioner is in charge ofall estates 
and persons under the Court of Wards. The estate of 
Diwan Brij Lal and Diwan Daulat Ram of Eminabad 
has recently been taken under the Court of Wards. 
The estate of Sardar Mangal Singh Man of Kot Shera 
was formerly under the Court of Wards. 


*(Including Sadar Kanungo and 2 Assistants im Revenue Record Room.) 
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In certain villages there are regularly constituted CHAPIEW STAs ': 
Panchayats, but in other villages the people manage Apemermenwe 
their own affairs by an unofficial Panchayat or other- Viiege a 
wie. Autonomy, 

There are now 50 zails with one zaildar for each, 2sildars. 
and their distribution isgivenin Table 88 of Volume B. 

Their duties are laid down in the land revenue rules. 
The pay fixed.at.the last. settlement is as follows-:— 


| wp-exane 


2ND GRADE 
Ra. #00, i. 


Ra. 325. 


| Snp omane | 
Es. 250. 


Toran. 














th 15 | 6,000 


The grades formerly were Rs. 300, Rs. 250 and 
Rs. 200. The total amount payable is nearly 1 per cent. 
of the estimated revenue of the district. 
The present zaildars in order of seniority are :— 








: Ce es Fay 
J be ' a 
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Ditte 


Dita 


Thitte 


Tipe 





| Part A. 








Chaudhri Faiz AH Khan, | Kali. 
Hasra. 


slat, 


Chaudhri Sandar Singh, Jat Wahndo. 
Bajwa. 


| Mahant Ganga Dea, Brab- | Thabal. 
Fran. | 


Cheodhri Serdar 







Chatha, Jat. 
.. | Chaudhri Ghulam Kadir, | Kot Bhaga. 
Chatha Jat. 
. | Chaudhri Rehmat Khan, | Salloke. 4 
| Chetha Jat 
Chaudhri Abdullah Khao, | Dhaunkal. 
Jat, Jawinda. 
. | Chaudhri Natha Singh, Jat | Kassoke. 
. Vik, 
Khan Sahib Mian Mourad | Jalalpur Bha- 
Bakhsh, Rajput Bhatti, tinn. 
}. | Chaubdri Muhammad K Thatta Manak, 
Second (rade. ‘ 
‘Chaudhri Buta Singh, Jat | Arup, 
Cheema. 
-, | Chaudhri Mohkam Singh, | Nokhar. 
Jat Chahil. 
Chaudhri -Harnam Singh, | Dera Dandu 
Jat, Sandhu. Ram, 
. | Chaudhri Fauja Singh, Jat | Mangoke. F 
Virk. 
, | Chaudhri Rahmat Khan, | Sakhana. 
Jat Malli. 
_. | Chaudhri Sundar Singh, Jat | Nangal Dunn 
has Singh. 
«| Chaodbri Inayat Al, Jat | Mokhal. 
Chiema. 
Chaudhei Labh Singh, Jat | Hamidpur. ; 
Sandhu. i- 


~ GusraxwaLa District. | 





Second Grade—oonold. 


Chaudhn Nazar Muham- 
find, Jat Cheema 


Chandhri Sardar Khan, Jat 
Chatha. 







Thitta aa 


Chaudhri Sardar Khan, «Dat 
Cheema. 


Chandhri Fazal ahi, Jat 
Cheama. 


Woaziralmd.. | 







Ditties “a 







Hafizabad .. 







Chaudhri Deswandhi Khan, 
Jat Chatha. 


Chaudhri Nur Muhammad, 
| Rajput Bagsinke. 
Chaudhri Mohamenad. Ni- 
waz Khan, Jat Tarar. 


Malik Muhammad. Feros. 
Khan, Awan. 


Chaudbri Ghulam Moham- 
mad, Eajpat Bagsinke. 
Third Grade. 


Chaudhri Ram Singh, Jat 
WVirk: 


| Chavet Fant Haq, Tat 
Goraya. 


Chaudhri Kartar Singh, Jat 
Virk. 
Jat Virk. 


| Chaudhri Jawand Singh, 
| Jat Waraich. 


Ditto... 





“i 


Chaudhri Muhammad Yar, 
Jat Warnich. 


Sardar Sahib Balwant 
Singh, Khatri Nalwa. 


Chaudhri Gurdit Singh; Tat 





. | Chaudhri Attanlish, Jat 


Thtinwar, 
Noinwala, 
Kot Inayat 
Khan. 
Sohilra. 
Ramke Chatha 
tha, 
Kot Nakka. 
Rampur alias 


Rasul por. 
Rare. 








ofa edn 
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Name of Zaildar and , 
Tahail, he Zail KREMARES. 
Woarirabad .. | Chaudhri Nagir-ud-Din, Jat | Abmadnagar. 
Chatha. 
pitto .._ | Chaiihe! Fazal ahi) dat | Weairabed. 
(Cheama. 
44) Ditte . | Chandhri Tnayat Ullah, Jat | Kailaske. 
Cheema. ; 
Hafizabad .. | Chaodhri Abdul Aziz, Jat | Wanike. 
Tarar. 
Ditto _. | Chaudhrf Muhammed Khan Kasier. 
Lodhika. 
Ditto Chaudhri Afsal Khon, Rej- | Nanuana. 
put Bhatti. 
Ditto Lala Narsingh Des, Khatri Hoasfia bad. 
Kapur. | 
Ditto Chandhri Sier Muhammad | Khatrani. 


Rajpot Bagainke. 
“Rejpot Bhatti I 








Theos is one Police Zaildar, which office will be 
discontinued when the present incumbent dies. See also 


section C. of this Chapter. 
The following statement shows the number and 


grades of Inamdars or Sufedposhes :— | 


Fist GRADE | Sroowp Gmane. | Torat. 
| Amount |. Amount 
No, |at Ra. 100] No. | at Rs. 75 | No, Amount. : 





Re. : 
Gujranwala iz 5 no | 18 
Wacirabad wa | 108 wo} 9 
Hafiza bad ‘ 4 400 ; i 
‘Total Fe1 1,200] 33] 


ane 
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At the recent settlement the number of inarns was’ 


ee 
mF 


revised. There is now one inam per zail. The grades ‘Apsnemraseve” 


were formerly Res,.80 and Rs. 60. , The total value now . Drvemurs. 
resents } per eent. of the total estimated revenue en eer 


be op : 
of the district. 
Zail books for the tahsils, giving particulars of all Zail Books. 
gails and containing blank pages for recording changes, 
were prepared. by the Settlement Officer, and are in the 
Co rs office, where they are kept up to date. 


Bach Zaildar has been ‘provided with a book con- , Zaildes and 
Sufeedposhi Books, 


taining a list of villages included in the gail, a map thereof, 
a printed paper showing his duties and blank sheets 
for the remarks of the Collector or other officers above 
the rank of tahsildar when they goon tour. These books 
belong to Government and are meant for showing the 
condition of the zail. Personal certificates and sanads, 
&e., should be kept in a eanntnls book. _Sufedposhes, 
gome lambardars, and non-official persons also keep 
books, but they are private and the practice of writing 
in them should be discouraged. 


There are still too many lambardars in the district Lombardan, 
and as a result what they receive is often inadequate. 
A scheme for the gradual reduction of superfluous posts 
of lambardars was prepares by the. Settlement Officer 
and. the Collector takes the recommendations into account 
when vacancies occur. The reduction of a lambardar’s 
post requires the sanction of the Financial Commissioner. 





SECTION B.—Crvin anp Criminat Jusrror. CHAPTER II-B. 
able 84 in Part A shows the number of cases_of ne ee 
each class, and the persons convicted. In 1934 there Criminal 
were 4,830 cases reported and 4,079 disposed of, leavir 
144 pending... Of these 4,225 cases were brought to trial 
There were Lae brought to trial, of whom 
3,001 were convicted, and 125 committed to the Court of 
Sessions. There were 24 cases of murder, and 5 of attempt _— 


to murder, 40 of robbery and ‘11 of dacoity. Theft, eal 


burglary, hurt, and offences under the Motor Act, the 
‘Prevention of Cruelty to Anirmals Act, the Municip 
Act, the Polite Act were the principal’ other | cases. 


a 
i 
pe Vee ee 


CHAPTER IL-B. 


; ‘eae 
Gurren" 


Ill HST 


ae)ten anv 
ery T wes 


toma Gujranwala proper—11 Hindu, 5 Muslim and 4 Sikh. 
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There were 77 cases under the Excise Act as there is 
much illicit distillation in Sikh areas in the district. 
Table 85 in Part B shows the figures for civil litiga- 
tion. a 1 
The Civil Courts in the district are as follows :— 


(1) The Court, of the District Judge, Gujranwala, 
whose jurisdiction includes Gujrat and ex- 
tends to certain other districts. He has 
civil appellate powers up to Rs. 5,000, 
and fall powers under the Guardian and 
Wards, and Insolvency Acts, and in. Pro- 
bate and Succession Certificate, cases. 


(2) The Court of the Senior Sub-Judge, Gujran- 
wala, with Ist class powers. He’ also has 
appellate powers, and power to hear In- 
solvency and Succession Certilicate cases 
as delegated by the District Judge. He is 
also a Court of Small Causes for cases 
up to Rs. 250 in value. | 


(8) Four Sub-Judges, one each at Wazirabad and 

- - Hfafizabad and two at Gujranwala. The 

powers of these officers vary and one of 

those at Gujranwala is usually a senior 

officer to whom powers are delegated to 

hear Insolvency and Guardianship cases, 
&e. | 

There is also an Honorary Sub-Judge at Gujranwala, 

Sardar Budh Singh Butalia, who is also an Honorary 

Magistrate. : 


In 1934 there were 7,130 suits. for disposal and 
5,378 were disposed of. The latter imeluded 4,687 
small ee a pris and rid moh suits. There 
were 334 appeals dis of by the District Judge and 
Senior Sub Fudge. Whe civil work of the iisteiot is 
heavy. 

In 1985 there were 20 Advocates. practising at 


There ‘were 108 Pleaders practising in the district——56 


‘Hindu; 82 Muslim and 15 Sikh. Of ‘these 81 are at 
Gujranwala, 12 at Wazirabad, and 10 at Hafizabad. 
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There is a Bar Association at Gujranwala and an- 


éther at Hafizabad, but all the legal practitioners are not Crem axp Car 


members. 


There is a Government Pleader, who is also Public 5 oer se 


Prosecutor. There is also an Official Receiver. 


There are 54 Petition-writers in the district, and are Petition-writers 


distributed as follows :-— 


Gujranwala 35 
Wazirabad 10 
Hafizabad ie 9 


, They are licenced under the rules made by the 
High Court of Judicature at Lahore. 

The Deputy Commissioner 1s ex-officio Registrar 
for the district. Certain of his functions are usually 
delegated to one of the Extra Assistant Commissioners. 
At present the Treasury Officer is the “ Registration 
Officer.”” 

There are three Sub-Registrars’ offices, one at 
Gujranwala, one at Hafizabad, and one at Wazirabad, and 
the following are the present departmental Sub-Regis- 
frars :-— 

(1) Captain Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sant: Singh 
Bahadur, Chimni, O.B.L., Gujranwala. 

(2) Subedar Major Malik Mohammad Roshan 
Khan, of Dhaunkal, at Wazirabad. 

(3) Subedar-Major Mian Fazal Hussain Bahadur, 
O:B.1., ‘at Hafizabad. 


The Tabsildars are also joint Sub-Registrars for their 
tahsils and usually fonction during the absence of the 
Sub-Registrars. The Joint Sub-Registrar, Gujranwala, 
has a separate office in the tahsil, as the Sub-Registrar’s 
office is in the District Court. 

‘The average number of deeds registered in all the 
offices is 4,400, and the average income Rs. 33,000 an- 


ly . 
Table 87 of Part B contains information. 


pually. The average annual liture is Rs. 5,000, 
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: istration Clerk, under the supervision of 
veux the Sub-Registrar, Gujranwala, and the Registrar. Wills 


SECTION C.—Lanp REVENUE. 


— In chapter | it has already been stated that,whereas 
in the western portion of the district the settlement of 

State of tenures the present inhabitants on the land began in the eigh- 
at annexation. teenth century, in the Gujranwala and) Waszirabad 
tahsils the villages are, as a rule, of much greater anti- 

quity. In these tahsils the owners are the descendants | 

of the men who held the land under Mughal ‘rule, and 

the tribal and village traditions have contimued.in an 

nabroken chain from that era. | 


But the revenue history of the district in so far as it 
bears upon present conditions begms under the Sikhs, 
the rise of whose power in this part of the Punjab dates 


for 1750... By bi es Baniit Singh bad brought 
Eeetoli tn th 





+t under his sway. His fiscal policy was 

fol 1 the first place, groups of villages were let 

out to kardars or farmers of the revenue, who contracted 
to make certain fixed payments to the treasury, while 
they-were allowed to make what they could out of the 
cultivators; and, secondly, the greater part of the dis- 
trict wasassigned in jagir_to the local chiefs, subject 
to the obligation of military service or to the royal 
courtiers for their maintenance. The jagirdars realised 
direct in cash or in kind like the kardars.. Both systems 
pressed equally hard on the people who were regarded 
as a sponge to be sequeezed to the utmost limit com- 
patible with their continuing to cultivate, and when they 
refused or were unable to pay, the land was made over to 
The result was that under Sikh rule proprietary 
ights had no value, the distinction between owner and 
tenant being unknown, as the state demand absorbed 
all the profits of cultivation and left no margin of rent 
for the non-cultivating proprietors. Though settled 
rule has done much to oblit traces of the chequered 
history of the village communities and a uniform revenue 


ta 
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stem has tended to make them all assimilate to a com+ CHAPTER I t 


mon standard, it is still possible to observe the distinc- tasp 


tion in their constitution due to the stage of development 
being more or less advanced, or. to Various po itt 


influences. ' The origin of the village co nity and” 


the explanation of the different forms it assumes have been 
the subject of a great deal of theoretic speculation on 
which it is unnecessary to. enter. But leaving theory 
aside, and viewing the question from the standpoint of 
practical experience, the foundation of the existing com- 
munities as distinguished from the ideal societies which 
philosophic imagination has evolved, can be traced 
to two main influences: (1) the expansion of the joint 
fainily ; (2) the disintegration of the tribe. It may even 
be said that the first of these influences has been most 
active in the Hindu social system, the keystone of which 
is the joint family, while the second influence has been at 
work among Muharmmadans with whom the family bond 
_ is-weak, while the tribal bond is comparatively strong. 

This applies specially to the semi-nomad or pastoral 
tribes who, in their nomad state, are held together chiefly 
by the tribal bond, but as each group settles down on 
the land; and “dissociates itself from the main body, 
the tribal tie gradually becomes weaker and looser, 
while the bond of common village interests increases 
instrength. The district presents the village community 
in every form from ité earliest development to its 


y: | 
The following description by Mr. Morris of the eondi- 
tion of tenures and ‘rights in |} when he began the 


regular settlement in 1855 is illuminating je Af LzI90 5 


** Here in consequence of the unsettled state of the country for prions 


ne former prevalence of the baa system (the evil effect ‘of, whioh 

been t to do away with the distinction of proprietor and cultivator), the 

Sedeined nature the proprictary rights, and the pastoral habits and: nomad 
¥ ‘ies 









7 & ay * 


mY eyes 
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| Any attempt, therefore, now made to 
secure the rights of the community at large cannot be ble 
ciroumscribe their and ni their 


to them, tending, as it must, to d dimir 
and consequence. Tamm, however, clearly of opinion that the too sudden 
introduction of our revente has not been attended with fa ble rewtilta. 
the hands of the lambardars who alone have been 


It has taken the power out 
hitherto ageustomed to exercise it, and made it over to those who neither op- 

inte the gift, nor understand the benefite accruing therefrom. The eonmguieee 

heen that Government has been a loser in a financial i pate of view, if in no 
other, Another difficulty has been the low value of land. Where land 
ia rich and valuable, much sought after adhapereseie tho rights and liabilities 
attaching to property in it are well known, easily attested, and accurately recorded: 
but here, where land is a mere drug in the market, where property in pe is 


more dreaded for the liabilities attendant thereon than sought after for 

accuring therefrom, it will not bea matter of wonder that the attestation of a 
record ing sccurately its rights and liabilities should have been attended with 
so much Inbour and trouble, The majority of the propiretors hobd their land by 
right of possession rather than by any ancestral title.” 

The first effect of settled rule following on a period of 
anarchy and confusion was to revive and consolidate the 
village communities which Mr. Morris found in a state of 
such disintegration and decay. Hence it 18 no surprise 
to find that when Captain Nisbet revised the settlement 
ten years later, the principle of jomt responsibility 


come to be generally recognised, shares, ancestral or — 


customary, which had been lost sight of when every 
man was fighting for his own hand and could not afford 
to undertake responsibility for his’ neighbour, again 
came into prominence, and instead of a set of communi- 
ties grouped together fortuitously, and the members 
of each recognising no bond of common ownership, the 
village community was found fully and firmly developed. 
Hence Captain Nisbet described the prevailing tenure 
which ten years before had been usually based on posses- 
sion (bhayachara) as pattidari in which the basis of pro- 
prietary rights and revenue liability are shares, either 
ancestral, or fixed by custom with reference to some 
certain standard. Captain Nisbet considered the old 
classification erroneous, and remarked— 


rm ‘themselves ax a fact always distributed and paid the revenue 
among th according to certain shares, either anoestral or - 
shares in wells, or distinction of good and bad soil, which waa 


rearae ay e y 
orien siamares melt standard of every proptictor's right and responsi- 
Out of 1,199 estates he classified 138 as zamindari, 
owned by a single owner or several owners holding 
jointly, 211 as pure pattidari held by ancestral shares, 
765 as mixed pattidari or held with reference to customary 
or arbitrary shares, and only 85.as bhayachara or held 
solely according to possession, The different classifications 
opted by Mr. Morris and Captain Nisbet are capable 
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of reconciled and explained by the considera- 
tion that Mr. Morris recorded what he saw in an earlier, 
Captain Nisbet what he saw in a later, stage of the 
development of village institution. 

With all its apparent fixity, the constitution of the 
village community changes silently but steadily m har- 
mony with every change in the outer world, and the 
influences of the present age with its tendencies in eastern 
countries to break down old barriers and to substitute 
individual effort for co-operation have gradually under- 
rined what was regarded as the most permanent institu- 
tion in the slowly changing East. 

The beginning of this process may be traced to the 
practical removal of all restrictions on alienation, The 
door haviiig once been opened to outsiders, to the capt- 
talist and the money-lender, the homogeneous character 
of the community disappears’; conflicting interests begin 
to ¢lash with one another: disintegration of joint 
rights follows ; each shareholder hastens to clamour 
for the separation of his individual share, the common 
land is divided, till finally perhaps the only relic of com- 
mon ownership left is a patch of grazing ground which 
was not worth partitioning or a common burial ground 
to mark the common goal to which all alike are tending. 
The process of disintegration, though it complicates 
the problem of administration, is not altogether an 
unmixed evil, as it promotes more rapid development. 
Hence it has been particularly active in those parts of the 
district where the extension of canal irrigation to vast 
areas of virgin soil has given most scope to individual 
effort: One result ‘of the changes’ is that possession 
as the basis of individual right and liability again came 

rominently to the front, and villages where the owners 
d held by ancestral or customary shares generally 
abondoned them in favour of possession. The enactment 
of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act has again closed the 
door to the non-agriculturist money-lender, &c. This 
matter, however, is dealt with further im Cagiet IT. 
~ There are 1,258 estates or villages in the district 
and their classification under various forms of tenure, 
as it is at present, is as follows -— | 
Zamindari, owned by a single owner or several 
owners (jointly) =... as Ac 
Pattidari +: ie .. 108 
»  Bhayschara.., la solace’ -- 1,062 


r tities bd 
E be 
Effect of British 
rule. 
Cause of disrup- 
tion of the village 
community. 
' 
: 
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OBAPTER 111-0. At the settlement a pee in 1804-95, the share< 
Lawn Revervn. Holders of an estate were informed of the former method 
Village tnares. of distribution and asked whether they would adhere 

en to it unaltered or with certain modifications. or would 
substitute a new form. When they had decided which 

course to take, the Settlement Officer himself fixed the 

form of tenure under which the. estate should be classi- 

fied. It was in many cases, however, impossible to class a 

village satisiactorily under any one of the ordinary recog- 

nised tenures, the primary division of rights. between the 

main sub-divisions of the village following one form, while 

~ aie. the interior. distribution among the several proprietors 

“al of each of these sub-divisions followed another form, 

which itself often varied from one sub-division to another. 
The prevalent tenure of the district is, of the kind des- 
cribed as bhayachara, the rights and liabilities of the 
members of the village proprietary bodies being deter- 
mined by actual possession and not by shares either 
derived from ancestral right or customary as In pathdart 
estates, That in the great majority ,of cases oe rule of 
the distribution of the land revenue fbr ins id 
alone 


not mean, however, tha 
is taken as pore stented’ of Wei te for a revenue, 


and an all. bea geil rate is fixed on all cultivation alike. 
Though, common in other districts, this all round rate 
system, does not find favour in. this district. The 
popular system isa distribution by” differential rates ; 
sometimes differential water and dry rates; somes 
times differential chahi or irrigation rates on well 
areas, classified according to the condition of the well 
building, the number of yokes, the depth of water, or the 
nature of the soil and produce.In fact, among the 
people each wall is, regarded as a separate estate and : 
the well assessments are determined by them with re- si 
ference to the same considerations as eee met each, the 
village assessments were fixed at the. settlement . 


of The figures below show the distribution of the reve- 


[ Pant A, 





oe” nue under various forms of tenure -— 
Total number of estates nt 1,258 
(1) Owned by a single owner s* hy ary 28 ’ 
60 7 


~ (8) Owned jointly by more than one owner...” 


a 
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(3) Revenue distributed by shares— CHAE SS ee 
(a) Ancestral shares i9. ‘Lawn Re 
{b) Customary shares a0 Classification 

terres. 

(4) Revenue distributed by possesison— aval 
(a) all round rates: ss = | 
(b) all round rates after deducting well . 

abiana Ne a 426 
(ce) Soil rates without well abians 36 635 
Chief beadmen 


The number of gaildars, inamdars and headmen, 
in the several tahsils of 


the district is shown 
in the margin. The 
zaildari .system was 
introduced into this 
district shortly before 
the settlement of 1565, 
police zaildars to the 
number of 16 being 
— |. appointed in Hafizabad 
__ Total ..} 50! so” 8512021 and part of Gujran- 
wala tahsils. Their position was originally that of 
honorary police officers, and they were paid direct from 
the Treasury, allowances ranging from Rs. 100-to Rs. 150, 
There is now only one zaildar employed as an honorary 
police officer and he is paid Rs, 100 half yearly, but this 
will lapse on the death of the present meumbent. To 
quote from Gaptain, Nisbet's report— 


At commencement of the field sirvey, the men of known influence and 
good service, who wore looked up to as chiefs over # considerable circle of villages, 
were i 
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ghildars or settlement chawdhris. The office was on eagerly 
one, and the right men I bylieve got the positien. Ench gaildar bad 
R whith formed his circle of jurivdiction. In consider- 


fire 
general welfare os 


or six patwaria 
ation of duties for which they are made responsible affecting the 
well as the revenue administration of the district, the zaildar receivesan imam 
ree at onent ot paula rannum, «a percentage onthe jome of his 
and a amal) grant of cal fe land, usually about 50 acres. 

In addition each zaildar was provided with a chaprasi 
paid from the malba.of the villages in the cail. The 
poe gaildars in all cases received appointments, thus 

cilitating the union of the zaildars’ police and revenue 
duties: Under the present Land Revenue Act a uniform 
deduction of one per cent, on the land revenue has been 
substituted for the former fluctuating cess. No chaprasi 


is now given. 
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The following table gives the leading statistics for the 
zails as at present constituted :— 
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CHAPTER D1-C: ‘or grades of gaildars, inamdars, &¢,,-see-Chapter 


Laxo REVENUE. [I1-A. 
UR TR Os ; 
Scien eam At the revised settlement of 1867-68 chief headmen 
(ala-lambardars or sarpanchs) were appointed in almost 
avery village in-the district, as a device to reduce the 
large number of lambardars, and they received in addi- 
tion to their ordinary remuneration as-headmen 5 per 
cent. on.the land revenue realised by them, an additional 
cess of 1 per cent. on the land revenue of the whole 
estate and grants of land, varying from 2 to 75 acres 
according to the size of the estate and the area of avail- 
able land, revenue free. The allotment was generally 
made from the village waste, but m some cases from 
individual holdings, and the disputes and litigation 
which this arrangement gave rise to were many. The 
upshot of the discussion which took place Fed the 
settlements of the central Punjab came under revision 
in 1888-1894, was that the abolition of the office of chief 
headman® ‘was’ sanctioned as vacancies occurred in all 
estates with less than three headmen, while in villages 
with three of mpore| heagimen, i would be retained till the 
next settlement. At the same time it was irected that 
the revenue-free holdings sliould- be assessed to land 
revenue, and this assessment, provided it, did not exeeed 
one per cent. on the total assessment of the estate, 
should go to the chief headman in the form of a cash 
inam in cases where the office was maintained ;' and where 
the office had been or would be abolished. should be uta- 
lised for the creation of zamindari imams. The later 
orders were to abolish the office of chief headman 
gradually. There are now 55 chief headmen only. Their 
imams vary from Rs. 81 to Re. 1. These will lapse as 
There are 1,258 estates and the total number of 
headmen is 2,021, averaging less than 2 per estate. The 
revenue collected by each averages Rs. 694 and the re- 
muneration at 5 per cent. on the collections amounts to 
Rs. 35 per head. The headmen also collect canal dues 
and their income is hereby increased. They get 3 per 
cent. of the alana collected, and the average per head- 
man is Rs. 22: (See also Chapter III-A.) » , 
Big The average total and cultivated area held and the 
| assessment paid per owner, deducting land held by 


Village beadmen. 
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occupancy tenants and usufructuary mortgages, are CHAPS TAG q 
shown in the followi — _ 7 
shia Proprsiary: ‘ 

Total ? 


Revised 1867-68 
Second revised of 1880-03 ., 






Third revised af 1902-07. ..7) 

| 21 . 
Third revised of 1012-15 | = 
Fourth revised of 1993-27 .. | 15 | 13, i | 7 | 13 | 18 





The number of holdings, cultivated area, and per- Tenant and rent. | 
centage of total cultivation as regards occupancy tenants» oe 
"taken from the recent settlement figures, are as follows :— - 





Percent. of 
total oulti- 
| wation. 








Net | Cultivated 
. BPs 


..... Considerable alterations in the record of the relation® 
between landlord and tenant have been effected since the 
regular settlement 1854-56, at whieh nearly all tenants 
» who claimed a right of occupancy seem to have been 
freely allowed it by the owners. Mr. Morris says in ‘his 
/.) “There have been very few, if any, dispates regarding cultivators with right Tenant right. 
i of possession, The fact ia, that in csanenentinnd tin pulation and the pon 
. of cultivators, the proprietors have been only too fe to give up to all their cul- 
» | tivators the right cf poescesion, with the object of inducing them to remain on the 
> -eetote. We find, moreover, that not only have the majority of cultivator been 
entered as hereditary, but that many also hold their land at the same rates as pro- “ 
=e Shape Malilona is the exception, not the rule, und it rarely, if ever, exoeeds > 
Oe per cent. or one anna in the rupee.” that 


| 


Q 





OHAPTER LII-C, 
2 Vias! Hevese- 
o*fenant right. 
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Accordingly, of the) 85 per cent. of the, cultivation 
in the hands of tenants 17 per cent. or about 74,000 acres 
was then held by hereditary tenants, and 18 percent. by 
fonants-at-will. The settlement of 1868 effected a great 
change in the status of these tenants. ‘The theory of 
Mr. Prinsep was that occupancy rights should only be 
recognized if created by decree of court or consent of the 
landlord. In all other cases the tenant, even though 
recorded as “‘maurust” OF hereditary, was held to be only 
antitled to protection (panah) from ejectment and en- 
hancement of rent for a period limited according to 
circumstances of the case. Such tenants were recorded as 
nahi, ‘Che result was that thousands of tenants were 
deprived of their “ hereditary " status and reduced to 
the position of lease or copy-hold ers. 
Under the Tenaney Act of 1868 power was given to 


Yevise these proceedings and to restore to all oceupancy 


tenants entered a3 such at the regular settlement a pre- 
sumptive right of occupancy. Consequently, a great 


number of the old maurusi tenants were 80 restored, and 


the este was left to take the, negara oe 
for rebutting the presumption of oecupancy ights shoul 
he think fit Rareuien AN enant was left to take the 


necessary measures for obtaining an authoritative de- 
claration of his precise status as tenant under the Act. 

The action taken, however, was not very thorough 
and searching, and the result was that at the beginning 
of the second revised settlement the area held by occu- 
pancy tenants which at the regular settlement amounted 
to about 75,000 acres was then only 37,000. 

At the second revised settlement the question was 
again taken up and it was ultimately decided that tenants 





» hitherto shown as dawami, panahi dawami, or maurust 


should be shown as occupancy tenants, and that in all 


other cases of panahi tenants the entries of the old record 


should be repeated in the new one, attention being drawn 


to the history of the subject as contained in’ Colonel — ; 


Wace's memo., dated 18th February, 1889, on page 1176 
and Sir James Lyall’s note, dated 27th May, 1589, on page 


1182 of selections from the Records of the Financial 
Commissioner's office, New Series, No. 14. There. were 


in all 1,450 of these protectrve panahi holdings, covering 
an area of 4,560 acres and paying Rs. 4,029 rent. For 
statistical purposes they are treated as oceupancy tenants. 


“> * 


a 
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The Tenancy Act of 1868 was replaced by the CHAPTER Ti 
Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887, Chapter ID of which nOW {ayo Revence 
governs, the right of oceupancy generally.» re Bn gi 

Occupancy tenants in this distriet generally pay i ote 
eash at revenue rates with a/slicht addition ag wea ianls 
which im Gujranwala and Hafizabad averages only two 
annas per rupee, in’ Wazirabad three and a half annas. 

Qne per cent. of the total cultivation is in the hands 6 

tenants free of rent orata nominal rate of rent, and about 

4 per cent. 1s held, by occupancy tenants: 

_)) Tenants-at vill ‘eultivate about 56 per cent. of the ‘Tenante-nt-will 
total cultivated areas’ In this ‘respect conditions have 

altered in recent years. The size of holdings has contrac 

ted and ‘waterlogging has thrown large areas out 

¢tultivation. “Many owners find it’ hard to’ maintain 

themselves and tenants are not in as great demand as 

before, and are easy to obtain. , 

Tenants-at-will either pay in kind (bata) or at fixed Rents of tenants 
rents which are either pure cash (nakdi) or mixed cash *-" 
and grain rents (chakota), viz. a fixed sum of cash in the 
autumn and a fixed amount of grain, generally wheat, 
in the spring harvest. 


The following figures show the bafai and. fixeg 
rents (cash and chaketa rents )s—~). 9. . 


‘Per cent, of 
tic 





Tahsil | ery . 
Maa i ' ri mt 
held by ten- 
ante-at-will. | 14 gig 
Vinjranwala a ate aS at 4 
‘Wasirabad .. * ty 54 oe 
Hafizabad .. xs ie a ] 





_ The statement above shows that rents in kind hav® 
become more popular in recent years. It is due to the 


mise In prices which was general for some years.  Fifty- 
six percent. of the total cultivated area is in the hands of 


tenants-at-will and batai renfs prevail in 84 per cent., 
and 19 per cent. represents cash and chakota rents, while 
4 percent. is let on nominal rents. Rents in kind are 
most common on sailab lands on the Chenal river where 
Ss 92 
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Sy aT! 

CHAPTER UIC: the tenants pay from } to 3 of the produce, the more 
Laxo Revancr. common rate being }. On canal irrigated land the batar 
eeamte of tenante- rents are almost untyersal, the rates being 4, 4 and }. 
When } is taken, the revenue and abiana are also paid in 
equal shares, but when the share is greater the revenue 
and ahiana are paid by the tenant. There are very 
few instances now where the tenant does not pay the 

In Hafizabad tahsil the prevailing batai rent is }th, 
to which an addition of one rupee per killa has been 
made since the third revised settlement. There are 
very few cases where cash rents varying from Re. 1 to- 
Rs. 3 per killa are not taken together with the rent in 
kind. In the unirrigated lands in the Bar and Bangar 
Circles of the tahsil the most common rent in kind taken 
is } with Re. 1 per killa, In the Chenab Circle it is $. 
without the addition of a cash rent. 

Thirty-four per cent. of the total cultivated area is 
attached to wells. Chakota is the.prevailing rent on 
chahi lands, though in some areas there are batat and cash 
‘rents. The general rate of chakota isone pand (two 
maunds) of wheat with Re. 1 per acre. The cash 1s. 
ape heiar Kharif and grain in the Rabi harvest. 
On some wells in the Charkhari Cirele the rate is as much 
as 14 pands of wheat, and Re. 1-8-0 per acre in cash. 
Hafizabad tahsil the general rate is one pand with or 
without Re. 1 or Rs. 2 per killa. 


The tenants on well lands, the cultivation of which 
requires a good deal of capital, are generally Jats, often 
gai themselves or akin tothe proprietary body, 
e cultivators on canal, inundated and dry (barant) 
lands are very mixed, and include a large proportion 
of village meniale—Chuhras, Kumhars, Tarkhans, Mochis,. 
&c. The tenancies on all lands are usually from year to 
year. The engagement is entered into in March or Apmil ; 
the tenant receives possession when the rabi erop is 
reaped in May, or earlier if he wants to sow cotton, 
and the tenancy terminates, in theory at least, when he 
has reaped the Nabi crop of the following year. The rents. 
‘are paid half-yearly in ‘arrear, and are realised more 
punctually and fully than might be expected. Suits for 
airears are few ; if there bas been a balance in the case 
of fixed cash or mixed rents owing to a bad harvest, it is 
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usually carried on to the next year's account, or if the CHAPTER. IIE, 
fandlord is a money-lender he debits the cultivator with tan Revere 
the value of the grain due. en 


Xs regards. village monials, and: labourers. and their ap casas = 
dues, &c,, see Chapter II-B. , > Oe : 
‘A revision of the assessment’ of ‘the Gujranwala Dis- , Foo Beviest 
trict’ (excluding ‘the non-irrigated estates—29 in nam- 
ber—transferred from the Sialkot District) and of thoge 
vill of the Sialkot District which were irrigated 
ani @ Upper Chenab Canal was carried out by Khan 
fahib Sheikh Khurshaid Muhammad, P.C.S., and lasted 
from 15th October, 1923, till 15th April, 1927. The follow» 
ing paragraphs are taken from his Final Report. Chapters 
ILA and II-B shonld be read with this, and more de- 
tailed information will be found in the assessment report 
prepared for each tahasil. 


 \W special ‘revision’ of the record of rights for the | Revidon of res 
vestates included in the — — . , eee 
(1) Gujranwala District (excluding non-irrigated 

tract transferred from the Pasrur and 

Daska tahsils of the Sialkot District) ; 


(2) Sialkot District (certain villages irrigated by 
the Upper Chenab Canal) ; - 
«was also undertaken with the revision of the settlement. 


After preliminary enquiries it was decided to leave 
+he records and maps in the Wazirabad and Gujranwala 
tahsils, and the Sialkot, villages alone, as they were only 
10 to 12 years old and, thanks to killabandi, were in 
sufficiently good order to last out for the term of the new 
settlement. In the Hafizabad tahsil where they were 
more than 20 years old and where considerable changes 
had taken place in the soil classification due to water- 
logging, it was decided to revise the maps and records 
by the Tarmim method. 





Subsequently it was found necessary to do killa- 
andi in ten estates of the Wazirabad tahsil m which 
‘it had not been done before, and to remeasure the areas 
‘subject to urban assessment in the town of Sa peer tr 
and the mandis at Akalgarh, Hafizabad, Kaleke and 
‘Sukheke. | 





Gra 
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CHAPTER. T1I-. The method of revision adopted in Hafizabad was 
Taxn Revexvz, that laid down in Appendix XXI of the Settlement 


Manual. Difficulty was experienced in the 


Hafeabad Recon in getting the right sort of mapping sheets, but it was 


soon got over. ‘Tracing was done by a specially trained 
staff at the headquarters of the tahsil by means of the 
double process of making a first copy on tracing paper 
and then transferring to mapping sheets by the aid of 
carbon paper, The mapping sheets were then sent out 
to the field where they were checked, corrected and inked 
in. The colouring of maps was done by a specially 
trained staff at the tahsil office where the sheets were 
also dressed and provided with rings at the corners by the 
book binder. e Mapping sheets of every village were 
laced together and placed im iron almirahs provided for 
‘the purpose. : 


The standing record of each estate contains the docu- 
ments prescribed in paragraph 285 of the Settlement 
Manual and deseribed in the last settlement report. 
An alphabetical index was added to the jamabandi, 
besides the index of fields provided at the last settlement. 
Two comes of the record were made, one to be filed in the 
Revenue Record Room and the other for the Patwaris’ 
use. In the case of maps three copies were made, The 
original map made on the spot is kept in the Revenue 
Record Room. Another copy made on mapping sheets 
is kept in the tahsil, while the Patwari has a copy on long 
cloth for his use. 

. The Canal Department was provided with a cloth 
copy of the map and with a special khasra (list of fields 
‘with names of owners) of the canal irrigated villages. 

- Kallabandi was not done in two villages of th® 
‘Chenab and eleven villages of the Bangar circle of th® 
Wazirabad tahsil at the previous settlement, as theY 
Were not commanded by the canal and the owners di 
not agree to killabandi. Nine of the eleven BangaT 
villages are commanded by the proposed Manchar 
minor of the Lower Chenab Ca l, and one of the Chenab 
: (Rana) “ing, killabandi was done, and new 
records prepared in these 10 estates in the manner des- 
-eribed in the last settlement report. As these villages: 
were situated in the midst of those already measured 
on the killabandi system no difficulty was experienceg 
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in laying down rectangles and splitting them up into CHAPTER: TLC. 
killas. ‘The base lines of the neighbouring villages were Laxo Revaxex 
utilized for laying out the new rectangles in the ten vil- 4 auai. i 
lages: The jamabandi was prepared from the Khasra Drneg 
Girdewari and the measurement khatsunis, after two 
harvest inspections had been made subsequent to the 
repartition. : . 
The map and records of the portions of the Gujran- Urban eres. 
wala town liable to urban assessment were incomplete 
and out of date, and there were no records for the Mandis 
at Akalgarh, Hafizabad, Kaleki and Sukheki. All these 
areas were completely remeasured and new maps pre- 
pared on a scale of 40 feet to an inch. The remeasure- 
ment was done according'to the instructions laid down in 
Appendix VII of the Settlement Manual,’. Instead of a 
khatauni and a field book, however, a khasra pavmaish 
which served ‘the purpose’ of both was prepared and it 
formed the basis of the jamaband: aiter the measurements 
were completed. ork bens 
The portions of the Gujranwala town subject t9 
urban assessment lie in the five estates of Gujranwala, 
Garjakh, Dhulla, Chhawni and Khokharke, hence separate 
records were prepared in the five estates. Great difficulty 
was experienced in their preparation as the old records 
were quite out of date and mutations had been neglected. 3 
Plots of lands sold for building purposes had changed | . 
hands several times without the sale having been recorded 
in Revenue papers. As many as 2,652 mutation cases 
had to be decided during measurements to bring the re- 
cord up-to-date. Two copies of the records were pre- 
ared, one for the Revenue Record Room and the other 
‘for the Patwaris’ use. In the case of maps three copies 
were made. The original map which is on mapping 
sheets is kept in the Revenue Record Room, while a copy 
on tracing cloth is kept in the Tahsil office and another 
on long cloth was made over to the Patwari for his daily 


use. 
~ ‘The standing record of the urban areas contains the 
following documents :— 
(i) The preliminary proceedings ; 

(11) Jamabandi with alphabetical index ; 

(vii) Sanctioned mutation with index ; 

(iv) Order of Collector determining the assess- 

ment ; 
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(v) Order of Collector distributing the assess- 
ment ; at . 
(et) Field map. L fretiliia 
New village note books were brought into use with | 
effect from Kharif 1925 for all estates, containing for the 
initial entry the relevant settlement statistics in red ink 
and then provision for 80 years’ entries. 
New abstract. village note books were compiled 
containing — an jeter | 
> (t) asmall scale coloured map, 
(wt) copy of the statistical statements used during: 
the village inspections, 
(wt) blank form of the abstract notebook approved 
by the-Financial Commissioner with the. 
relevant settlement entry in red, and | 
(iv) a typed copy of Mr. Lal’s and the settlement 
officer’s notes of village inspections with the~ 
order determining the assessinent and a 
sufficient number of blank pages for any 
| subsequent entry, oiseeiur eile 
_ Each volume contains from 20 to 80 villages, and is 
srovided with an index map showing the position and 
undaries: of these villages. The original village in- 
= . spection notes have been bound in separate volumes by 
ee os nhs aa neue 2 Set erenne Esa Room. = 
elgg | During the latter half of the 18th century the leaders - 
es the Sikh Confederacy established their fone over all of 
the Gujranwala and:-part of the Wazirabad and Hafizabad— 
tahsils. ‘Towards the end of the century Ranjit Singh, 
who was born in Gujranwala city and came of the Jat 
Sansi tribe, having overcome the Sikh confederacies | 


|. [Parr A.) 


and estates. He parcelled —— 4 


took possession of their jagir 
out the tract. among eres and kardars subject to the 


obligation. of military service, or to the payment of cer- 

tain fixed amounts into the treasury, while they were 

allowed to make what. they could out of the cultivators 
from whom they realised direct by kanieut, batai or chakota 
whichever they found to their profit, The state demand 

together with the other exactions such as nazars and free 
‘Supplies for troops absorbed all the profits of cultivation, 

leaving no margin of rent for the non-cultivating pro- 

prietors. The result was that under Sikh rule, proprietary 
right had no value and the distinction between tenant 

and landlord was unknown. i 7 
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- “The summary settlement of the district was made in C7APFER MEG 
1847-48 by Mr. Cocks ‘and Major Lake and: was based’ tsp Ravexcn = 
-on the grain collections of the preceding five years by the inner Seniesa 
_kariars, a deduction of 10 per cent. being given and the 
-rest’ converted into a ‘cash demand at prevailing prices. 
The incidence per cultivated acre amounted to Re. 1-9-3. . 
“The assessment’ was very severe; it worked badly, Z 
balances accrued and remissions had to be given: 

The regular settlement was made in 1853-56 by Mr. 

Morris ‘who determined the reductions that were necessary . 
in each tahsil and then worked out rates to bring. out 7 
the desired results. A reduction of 19 per cent. in the ~ 
total assessment of the summary settlement was made, ‘a 
but it was soon found out that the relief given m some 
‘tracts was not sufficient: A further reduction of 4 per 
cent. in the demand of the district was made in 1858-59, 


-and after that the assessment worked fairly satisfactorily. * ; 
“When the demand of the regular settlement was mee “3 


-announced, people were averse to binding themselves 
to a fixed cash assessment, even when this gave a substan- 
tial reduction in the old demand. Rigorous measures 
were adopted against villages which refused to engage 
and some estates and a large number of holdings were 
-sold up. These harsh measures were repudiated) by 
higher authority, but much mischief had been done. 

The first revised settlement was*made in 1964-68.. 77° St 
by Captain Nisbet. One-sixth of the gross produce 
was made the basis of assessment and the demand was 

- fixed after testing the produce estimates with the previous 
demand and with estimates of plough rates, well rates 
and soil rates. 

The results were :— 





Increase per | Rates on cul- 








Tahasil. Demand. | oant. tivation. 

Bin Re. a. Fe 

Wagirabad e. ‘ 160,470 Nil 14 0 

- f 228,787 4} 100 
- Gojrnwala é nF 

248,018 16 118 = 
166,651 | 20 o15 9 
; 189,073 37 | 1 hid 
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but in 
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azirabad these were finally ordered to, be taken, 


at once. For Gujranwala and Hafizabad tahsils the 
initial and the lower the final 


figures give the 
daouea kontting to Mr: O'Dwyer, the assessment, 


in thé Wazirabad.and Gujranwala tabsils was lenient, 
but was justified by the previous over-assessment, and, 


. In Hafizabad the assessment was a full and 
in places: a heavy one at the time, but on the whole. it 
worked successfully as the great and steady growth of 
cultivation enabled it to be realised without any serious 
difficulty. During the course of the settlement. there 
were several seasons of agricultural distress to mitigate 


on the whole worked well and was realised without much 
difficulty. 


which adequate relief was not given, and in these seasons, 


the rigorous exaction of the full demand pressed heavily 


on the people. 
The second revised settlement was made by Mr. 


(now Sir) M. F. O'Dwyer, 1.C.S., in 1888—1594. The 


assessment was entirely fixed throughout the district,, 
though the Hafizabad tahsil had received canal irrigation, 


from the Lower Chenab Canal. Canal irrigated lands 
were assessed in their irrigated aspect to the same rates 
as well irrigated lands. The demand on cultivation 
was based on hali net assets. The revenue rates and 


- yesulting assessments were as follows :— 





; Rate on 
Previous New Increase 
Tabail. demand. | demaid. | per cont. ltt 











Rea. A. P. 
Wazirabad os o4 186,100 | 232,638 31-3, C3 
Gujranwala oe ae 263,046 328,612 2a); I ts 
Hafizabad ss oy. 189,973 321,076 70; 015 O 





The assessment of the Gujranwala and Wazirabad’ 
tahsils was considered to be moderate as it was paid 
without much difficulty notwithstanding the diminished 
resources due to emigration of tenants to the canal 
colonies, bad seasons and a large decrease among tenants. 
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Gusranwata District. ] fromrerd scp Pane? 
and menials by deaths from plague. 


and full in Bangar, but the distribution over vines 
was not uniform. A cycle of bad years followed the 
introduction of the new demand and large suspensions 
and remissions had to be given, but for which the new 
demand would have broken down. 

© The third revised seftlement was made by Mr. 
I. ©. Lall in 1902—07 in Hafizabad, and in 1909 to 1913 in 

jranwala and. Wazirabad. The peculiar feature of 
this settlement was the introduction of a system of fluc- 
tuating assessment on canal irrigated and other lands. 
In the Chenab and Bar circles of the Hafizabad_ tahsil 
(except for two unirrigated villages of the Bar Cirele) 
the assessment was made entirely fluctuating charged on 
matured crops, and in the Bangar Circle the nahri and 
barani assessment was fluctuating and chahi fixed in 
some estates and fluctuating.in others. In the Gujran- 
wala and Wazirabad tahsils the re-assessment was made 
on the eve of the introduction of canal irrigation from the 
Upper Chenab Canal. The tract was divided into Zones 


A; Band C according to the depth of the spring level., 


In the A zone which comprised the western hali-of the 
Gujranwala tahsil the assessment was entirely fluctuating 
charged on matured crops in the case of chahi and barant 
and on sown area in the case of nakri crops. In the 
C-zone which included the whole of the Wazirabad and 
the eastern half of the Gujranwala tahsils, the assess- 
ment on non-nahri land was fixed and the nahri crops 
wherever sown were assessed to fluctuating revenue 
on sown area. The B zone consisted of a few villages 
lying between the A and C zones of the Gujranwala 
tahsil: The assessment of the nahri and barani lands 
was fluctuating as in the A zone and of chahi fixed as 
in the C zone. 

- §onie villages of the Wazirabad tahsil receiving 
irrigation from the Lower Chenab and those lying to the 
west of the Khanki weir in the Chenab Cirele were given 
an entirely fluctuating assessment. Of the villages 
transferred to the Gujranwala tahsil from the Sialkot 


district the ex-Pasrur tahsil villages now forming the 


Kalar Circle had an entirely fluctuating assessment and 
the ex-Daska tahsil villages now forming part of the 
Charkhari Circle had the same system as the adjoining C 


The assessment CHAPTER Tire 
was moderate in the Bar and Chenab Cireles of Hafizabad Laxp Revawcs. _ 


The second Re- 
vised Settlement. 


The third Revised 
Settlement, 
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Gusnanwata Disrricr. } { Parr A. 


CHAPTER ILC. The assessment was lenient in Hafizabad, full im 
axe Revexcr. Gujranwala and rather heavy in Wazirabad but the 
’ Spr pre. Increase in cultivation due to canal irrigation enabled 
nig hal a it to be realized with ease in all tahsils.~ ‘The fluctuating 
nature of the main portion of the: demand was a great 
boon specially in -the-Hafizabad tahsil;-where large areas 
of éultivated land have been spoiled by waterlogging. 
There have been practically no suspensions Or remissions 
of revenue during the period of settelment. __ . 
©The new demarid was*introduced in the Hafizabad 
tahsil in 1905-06 for a period of 20 years and in -the 
Wazirabad and Gujranwalii tahsils in 1912-14 and was 

to be reviewed after Rabi 1925. - ; 
Amenment oir — The three tahsils, now constituting the Gujranwala 
cles. District, were divided at eo eatateot mene 
assessment , which> have remained — un ; 
except that the Charkhari Circle of the Gujranwala 
tah! has been extended by the addition of some 
villages from the Daska tahsil towards the east, and a new 


ircle called the Kalar comprising the 
rai the Pasrur seh hag ee fat tn ee 
ment circles into the district is now divided are :— 
= _—Kalar, Charkhari, Bangar, Bar. 
Wazirabad.—Charkhari, Bangar, Chenab. 
Hafizabad.—Bar, Bangar, Chenab. 


Soil classification. No attempt was made at the recent settlement to 
distinguish soils by their physical properties. The sole 
differentiation is one of means of irrigation. The sanc- 
tioned classification is :— ; 
| Chahi.—Land irrigated by wells. 

Nahri.—Land irrigated by a canal by flow. 
Nahri-jhallani.—Land irrigated by a canal by 


lift. 
cae Nae irrigated by a well as well as a 
canal. 


Sailab.—Land flooded by a river or a stream. 
) Chahi-sailab.—Land flooded by a river or a stream 
- and also irrigated by a well. ; 
Abi.—Land irrigated by a tank, river or stream 
by lift or cut. 
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Chahi-abi.—Land irrigated both by a well and by a CHAPTER THC. 

| cut or lift from a tank, river or stream. 
. -  Baranu—Land dependent on rain. 
c Banjar jadid.—New waste. 
__ .- Banjar. qadim. Old waste: 
I; ~~ Ghair' mumkin.—Unculturable waste. - 
naa Pa michelin aR 
‘°° waterlogging and efflorescene. 

~_-For purposes of assessment nahri-jhallari and chahi- 
SpdhFi were treated as nakri,-chahi, chahi-abi and chali- 
sailab were- merged into- chahi_and other irrigated ; and 
Saad and barani were treated Pees as “unirrigated.” 
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The following statement shows the changes in cultivation since the previous settlement :-— 
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GvsRANWALA District. | [ Part A. 


in the Gujranwala and Wazirabad tahsils immediately 
after the previous settlement of those tahsils and has been 
the chief cause of the increase in cultivation. Waterlog- 
ging on the.other hand has kept down the cultivated 
area in the Hafizabad tahsil to the previous settlement 
level. Low-lying irrigated lands ‘have been spoiled 
and higly level banjar has been broken. The number of 
wells in use went down in the Gujranwala and Wazirabad 
tahsils due to the introduction of canal irrigation and in 
Hafizabad tahsil due to the spread of waterlogging, 
but more wells are again being used as a result of the 
rise in the spring level, protective leases and high abiana. 
Waterlogging is dealt with in Chapter II-A. wetadall 

The canal has not only brought about an inerease in 
thd enltivation inthe two ‘eastern tahsils: but has also 
improved the nature and quality of the crops. Things 
have, however, remained the same in the Hafizabad tahsil, 
where any improvement due to the canal is counteracted 
by deterioration through Wwaterlogging:: »The following 
figures denote the percentages of the total harvest taken 
up! by the valuable crops. of rice, sugarcane, ¢otton, 
wheat ‘and oilseeds :-— 





Previous settlement 


New settlement 





Rice accounts for the increase in Wazirabad where 
canal irrigation is for Kharif only, and rice and wheat 
in Gujranwala where irrigation is for both harvests and 
which has received a rice growing area on transfer from 
the Sialkot district. Cotton and sugarcane do not show 


much change. 
R 


Irrigation from. the Upper Chenab Canal commenced “ 


Cropping. 
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7 Gusraxwata Drstrrct.] Of 0p Parr A! 
a I ~ Perry & _ 7 . 7 é ¥ 
Ben APIES mre. | _ The following figures will show the changes in the 
 taxp Revexcx, number of cattle since 1914 :— ’ " 
ae | 
F3 >) _". . 


»" 








in the number of buffaloes and young stock only. The 
increase in Gujranwala tahsil is due to the transfer of 
an area to it from Sialkot district. The buffalo is replac- — 
number of bullocks in azirabad and Hafizabad is 
rather heavy. — 
Alienations of land. The extent to which land has been alienated since 
the previous settlement is shown in Part II-B. The 


figures are not large. Very little area has been sold to 
i ists and most of the transactions are 
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The following statement gives details of area cul- CHAPTER DEH 
tivated by owners and tenants of various classes :— __Lanp. Ravanys. 
Ceatieaing :Aeessie 
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Gusranwaxa District. | 


The area cultivated by owners has slightly decreased — 
in all tahsils due to some of the owners migrating to the 
—-Galtivating . 02 canal colonies and others having spare lands to lease 
eet due to the introduction of canal irrigation from the Upper 
Chenab Canal. Owing to the great rise in the price of 
agricultural produce kind rents have become more popular — 
in all tahsils, and the proportion of area leased on cash 
rent has decreased everywhere. in 
popularity are the chakota rents in which a fixed quantity 
of grain is taken in Rabi and a fixed amount of cash in— 
Kharif. These rents are taken mostly on well lands. 

The average rates of kind-rent are summarised — 
below in percentages of the total produce :— 


 .@HAPTER TIL-c. 
hap Ravawve. 
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Next to batai rents in 











There have not been any marked changes in the 
chahi and barani rents, since the previous settlement. 
Nahri rents have risen in Hafizabad, and in the other 
two tahsils their pitch is comparatively high. The land- 
lord seldom takes a share of the straw, but fodder crops” 
and turnips are divided. waerere 
The series of years approved by the Financial Com- 
missioner for the framing of the produce estimate was the 
five years period 1918-19 to 1922-23 in all tahsils. The 
cycle chosen was as representative as could be obtained. — 





















| CHAML. Nanni. bf age 
Tahal. Circle. F 3 F | F 
BEBE Seee: 
Kalar oe Se 43} 33 
- Charkbari 33 | 33 so} 3 
Gujranwala .. nagar rd nt is é 
Bar 26| 28 26| 30]. 
x TE Charkhari 37 sale as 
Wazirabad ibe 33 30 
é Chenab 37 ts 
Bar 2%) 26) “Ss) “%] as] 
Hafizabad | se 3] 20; 2] | 3 
Chenab 33-} —9-+}-——|-<; -|--3# 
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The rates of yield are, given and discussed in the CHAPTER FG 
assessment reports. Variations from the previous settle- Laxp Revaxvz- 


ment figures were small. The rates may be said to be vos 


extremely moderate, though in some cases they were 

characterised as very low by the Financial Commissioner. 
The commutation prices sanctioned at the previou 

settlement and in the new are given below in annas per 

maund or rupees per acre :-— 

om Last SerrLeMENT. 

’ ‘i ay En en 








Staple. ene 
Wazirabad. 
Rice .. + “6 28 
Cotton “s x ™ 
did hii Alsi) bes 87 
‘Maize: . 2x 
Jowar 28 
Bajra 27 
Pulses 40 
Wheat Hw 
Barley 22 
Gram 23 
Oilseeds 52 
Other fodder crops 
Fruit and vegetables including = 
tobaceo. acre. 
Ra. 16 per | Re 20 per 
acre. 


Hemp “ be os 
t acre. 


The effectual rise as worked out in the assessment 
report is 40 per cent. in Gujranwala and Wazirabad 
and 60 per cent. in Hafizabad, the longer period of the 
settlement accounting for the larger increase in the latter 
tahsil. The rates adopted are v low compared with 
those that prevailed at the time of the re-assessment. 

Before the division of produce 
and tenants certain dues are. id to menials and artizans 
who help in cultivation. i deductions have been 
made from the produce estimate on account of these 
payments details of which are given, in the assessment 


8 Commutation 
prices. 





between the landlord Menials' dues. 





a 





[Parr A. 


| Guyaanwaxa Disrricr.] 
CHAPTER ILC. re The amount of the crop absorbed’ has been 


culated as follows :— 









Sure rc "aka 
Layo Revesce. 
— Commutasion — 
— 


“a Gujranwala ‘ 
All Circles. © 


Hafizabed re ~abcs Roe al rs iz 
4 | Bangar < ; 16 
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S| 

” The produce estimate has been worked out on the 

* basis of the above-mentioned factors. The details willbe 
found in the ‘Aassessmentreports. Wooden wheels. of 
wells: are: being: replaced by iron wheels and the me! 
dues will be greatly aifected in conseq naam See 2 a 
Chapter I. mist 


ee eeelheMne oo Kind ‘rents being thé’ most common form of -rent 
: in ‘the district’ the assessment has been mainly based 


on half net assets deduced from the produce estimate, 
figures for which are given below :— 





Andv NT OF HALF SET ASSETS BASEL 
ON CASH RENTS. 








z <) Bpibetes 
; i. G1 ii 
an 7iltiaedaen lll : Ye Bek IH ¥ is " 
s Gujranwals // | sx | 165,000, | 760,000 | 420,000 | 264 
; Wazitabad i i 


pte’ ee EE 
_ System of sme ‘The system of assessment sanctioned at the previous 
—— has been ‘destribed already. Since then 


‘+ ‘settlement 

- changes of eon. Wnuk e have taken place 
e in the district. The tahsil and the western 
rtion of the Wavirabad tahsil watered by the Lower 
enab Canal were badly affected by waterlogging. 
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The Upper Chenab Canal was constructed and irrigated CHAPTER TEC, 
the whole of the Gujranwala and the eastern half of the Laxs Revewen 
Wazirabad tahsil. Several areas assessed to fixed assess- Ri toh pectin 
ment in these tahsils, when irrigated by the canal paid 

an additional fluctuating canal revenue, and many of. 

them were threatened with waterlogging. To meet 

the siftiation a change in the system of assessment 

appeared necessary. Hence in the first assessment 

report that was submitted an entirely fluctuating assess- 

ment was proposed for the Gujranwala tahsil. The 

proposal. was sanctioned for the A and B zone villages 

and for the Kalar Circle (if the people preferred a flue- 

tuating to a partly fixed and partly fluctuating assess 
ment);-but-for the-C zone villages the Financial Commis- 

sioner decided to retain the old system of assessment and 

to give relief to well-lands by-reducing the chaht rates. 

The old zone distinctions were abolished and the tahsil 





was in oO pa vo distinct systems of 
ent :— qh ve —, 
(1) that which received perennial irrigation and - 
was put-under an~ entirely ~ fluctuating 
assessment ; 


(2) that which received irrigation for Kharif 
only and where chahi.and barani crops were 
put under fixed assessment and nahri 
crops under fluctuating assessment. 


In the Wazirabad tahsil where canal irrigation is for 
Kharif only, the old system was practically retained, 
but in Hafizabad the assessment was made all fluctuat- ~ 
Assessment of the 


ing. 

As directed by the Financial Commissioner the 
land-owners of the Kalar Circle were given a choice bet- Gujranwals tabell 
ween an entirely fluctuating assessment and a partly 
fixed and partly fluctuating assessment, and they chose 
the former. The assessment of the Kalar and Bar 
Circles is, therefore, entirely fluctuating, charged on sown 
area in the case of nahkri and on matured in the case 
of non-nahri crops. In the Charkhari and Bangar circles, 


however, both the systems are in force, i.e., in villages 
where canal irrigation is perennial the assessment is 
entirely fluctuating, and in villages which get canal 
irrigation in the “Kharif only, the assessment on non- 
nahri crops is fixed and on nahri crops fluctuating. 
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GusRaNWALA Disrrict.] “ /aevPParr A. 


- ttaern tre . The result-of the re-assessment of the sahail spneert 
from the following statement :— 













Half-net asaeta. 


The same, village ~The rates sanctioned both in-the case of pera 
— fluétuating assessment are crop rates to be applied to 


P een of non-nahri cro The fixed | of ae 
* villages: @ application 
= of f the sanctioned rates to the cropped area of the seleeted 


ds years and then increased or decreased to the extent 
; allowed by the rules according to the circumstances of each 
bet estate. 
: In the ease of fluctuating assessment the non-nahri 
f rates are flat rates for all villages of the circle. They 
~ are so low that the poorest villages can pay them without 
difficulty. The nahri rates are average rates sanctioned 
for the circle and vaty from village to village between 
the limits of Rs. 2-8-0 and Rs. 4-8-0 per acre with a 
difference of Re. 0-8-0 between any two successive varia- 
tions. The following figures show the number of villages 
in which the various grades of nahri rates were imposed :— 


NUMBER OF ESTATES wiTh KATE OF 
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| /Bhe rates are to be applied to sown area, but under CHAPTER TL. 
the orders* of the Financial Commissioner remissions of Las Revaxux 
revenue will be given where a remission of occupier's rate ‘eee 


has been. allowed. eink 


There are 29 villages (See Appendix VIII) transferred ‘The unirrigated 
from the Sialkot district and now forming part of the Char- *"*6** 9 
khari circle of the Gujranwala tahsil in its north-east cor- a 


ner, which do not get canal irrigation. The term of the 
‘ settlement of these villages had not expired hence they 
______were=not ineluded in the notification for re-assessment. 
____ These villages were, however, inspected and their assess- 
ment fixed in precisely the same way in which it would 
have been fixed had irrigation been extended to them and 
had they consequently come under re-asesssment under 
the directions contained in paragraph 20 of the Financial 
Commissioner's orders on the Assessment Report: Canal 
: irrigation will be introduced in these villages only if they 
agree to the old assessment being cancelled and to the 
new. rates of fixed and fluctuating assessment being 
introduced. 






yy 


ar 


The people have all agreed to this condition, and three 
villages} Hamid pur Kalan, Kot Lachhman Dass and Kotli 
Nangre have got canal irrigation and the new assess- 

ent. Canal irrigation will be for chery cow and the 
ri rate Rs. 3-8-0 for, all estates. The non-nahri 
revenue will be fixed and will be reduced from Rs. 22,627 
to. Rs. 17,200 when all the 29 estates have got canal 
_ irrigation. ! | 
: The assessment of the non-nahri crops and lands in _ The assessment of — 
the Charkhari and. Bangar circles of the Wazirabad tahsil oo ae 
is fixed and that of nahri crops fluctuating. In the 
‘Bangar Circle, however, the estates lying across and — 
west of the’main line of the Lower Chenab Canal.which | 
had suffered from waterlogging were given. a choice, 
and 24 of them have elected for an entirely fluctuating 
assessment (Appendix Vand VI). — sige 
- The assessment in the Chena Circle is fixed subject 
to the allavion and diluvion rules for all villages lying 
: above the Khanki weir and fluctuating with a few excep- 
tions., for all estates below the weir. Canal crops are 
assessed to fluctuating revenue as in other circles. 


° # lotter No, 632-R., dated 26th February 1926. 
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The re-assessment of the tahsil resulted in a decrease CHAPTER TIL-€, 
of five per cent. in the demand as 1s shown the figures «Lash Reviews 























given below :— | Pisssigee o> 
a pa ie 
. & i eo a 
: ppb apy 
Cirdle. | : : Bey ee ae 
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Total s.10.e10 | 6,73,840 | 2,93,000| 2,05,6055, | —6: 
The rates mentioned in the previous paragraph are ngage ve 
average crop rates both for determining the fixed demand 


and levying the fluctuating assessment. In the case of 
fixed assessment the demand brought out by the applica- 
tion of the rates to the matured area of the selected years 
had been enhanced or lowered as seemed necessary, 
while the fluctuating rates vary from village to village 
according to the resources of each estate. 
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The assessment of the Hafizabad tahsil has been CHAPTER TIC _ 


made entirely fluctuating and the small amount of - Lasp Ravaxvn, 
ing levied in a few villages of the Bar Circle has been , 0 ue 
abolished. The assessment on nahri crops is ON SOWN Hafizabad taba 
area and no non-nahri crops on matured areas as in the 

other tahsils. Nahri crops will get a remission of reve- 

nue in cases where the water rate is remitted under the — 

rules of the Irrigation Department. The rates and — 

demand sanctioned and actually imposed are given — 


below:— : | 
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GBaPtER IC. = The results of re-assessment appear from the follow- 
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resources of each estate, aT ores vaten of circles 
and the sailab rates of the Chenab Circle are flat rates 


to be applied without any variation in all villages. The 


following figures show the various grades of rates and the 


number of villages in which they have been imposed :-— 
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The assessable area of the town of Gujranwala is 


laxp Hivesva, situated in the five estates of Gujranwala, Gajarkh and 
Urten Awesment: Dhulla, Chhaoni and Khokharke. The area in the last 


Reception of the _ 


new seaeeament. 


named is very small and a greater part of that situated 
in the estate of Chhaoni is either revenue redeemed or 
occupied by bungalows, hence these areas were disposed 
of and assessed along with the agricultural lands of the 
estates concerned and only the portions of the town 
in the first named three estates were dealt with in the 
special urban assessment report. a 

The demand imposed has been distributed over the 
various plots, in all urban areas, and will be recoverable 
in one instalment with the Rabi instalment of land reve- 
nue. 

The results of the re-assessment of the district are 
given below :— 









IsjcCREARE Ch 
DECREASE. 








Ss 
Guiranwals: : 5 50,8 
Wazirabad as 
Urban arch . ¥ hak 
Total 14,65,010 | 15,090,763 | 16,00,234 | +-1,25,226 +9 
The foll : ing statement shows how the new assess- 


ment was recelv o 
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The non-nahri assessment was greatly reduced in all CHAPTER TI-G. 
tahsils, and the reduction was hailed with delight, The Laxp Ravanva, 
Objections were all against the nahri rate, and were only 
filed in the hope of getting a lower rate if possible, other- 
wise the new rates were not considered heavy at = ee 
On the other hand they were eri aout to be detidedly —.., | vet 
lenient in the Hafizabad tahsil, a 
_. The internal distribution of the fixed revenue, was Distribution of 
nly necessary in portions of the Charkhari and Bangar “= “=-"=e® 
sircles of the Gujranwala and the Charkhari, Bangar 
and Chenab circles of the Wazirabad tahsil. The former 
reyenue had been distributed with great care and. pre- 
cision by Mr. Lall only a few years hack, The old dia- 
tribution with its classification and , gradation of wells 
and other plots was still fresh in the memory of the 
people who had great faith in its accuracy. Hence in 
most cases they stated that the old method and classi- 
fication should be followed. This was done where it 
involved no inequality of distribution, but where an 
inequality was apprehended the matter was explained 
to the owners who agreed to a fresh mode of distribution. 
The rates employed for bringing out the total assessment 
on chahi and barani lands were explained to the owners, 
to enable them to fix the ratio of the demand on different 
classes of land, and to determine the proportion of the 
abiana to the land revenue proper of a well. They took 
intelligent interest and auaated i the bachh work. 


The files relating to mode of distribution were 
completed by the Tahsildars before the new assessment 
Was announced, and after the announcement further 
enquiries were made from the owners as to whether they 
wanted to make any changes. Orders sanctioning the 
mode of distribution were then passed by the Settlement 
Officer after hearing the owners wherever necessary. 
The distribution was then made by the patwaris and an- 
nounced to the owners by the Naib-Tahsildars and ther 
objections, if any, removed. The file was then sent up 
to the Settlement Officer, who sanctioned the bachh 
after hearing objections if any. 

The bachh work was carried out satisfactorily. Pheae 


were only 9 objection applications in 252 | 
Gujranval ani 18 in 18 villages of the Wasirabad 
. There were no appeals. 





CHAPTER [l-C. 
Lanp REVENUE. 
AVENiEa Sr 


Instalmenta and 
dates of payment. 
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The new assessment by holdings has been entered 
in the revised Standing Record of t Hafizabad tahsil, 
and in the current editions of the jamabandi in the other 
two tahsils. The bachh files have been deposited in the 
Record Room. 

The fluctuating revenue is collected during the harvest 
for which it is due. The fixed assessment is very low 
was intended by the Financial Commissioner to be 
an assessment for the Rabi only to be paid all in that 
harvest. This was explained to the people but they have 
proposed to pay a portion in Kharif and the rest in Rabi. 
in three-fourths of the total number of villages in the 
Gujranwala tahsil and in a majority of villages in the 
Wazirabad tahsil more than half the fixed revenue would 
be paid in Rabi and the balance in Khari. 

The following dates were approved of by the Finan- 
cial Commissioner for the payment of the revenue de- 
mand to be made in one instalment each harvest :— 

Khari, .. = .. 15th February. 
Rabi. 2 -2) 16th July. 


Tut aes ale ing system of collections has since been 


introduced under the orders of the Financial Commission- 


Protestive leases. 


ers, dates have been fixed. by zails.. Kharif payments 
run from Ist to 28th February, and for Rabi from Ist to 
31st July. Thus the dates of instalments are 28th Feb- 
ruary and $list July each year. 


Cesses are now payable at :— 


Local rate -« .. Rs. 12-8-0 per cent. 
of land revenue. 
Lambardari 5 .., Ra. & per cent. of 


; land revenue. 

No change has been made in the cesses as the result 
of re-settlement. 

Protective leases for 20 years have been given for all 
wells constructed after the previous settlement. For 
wells constructed or repaired after the announcement 
of the new assessment, rules have been framed and sanc- 
tioned by the Financial Commissioner, vide Appendix 
IV... According to these rules the period of exemption 
for new wells in the Kalar, Charkhari and Bar circles 
of the Gujranwala and the Bar Circle of the Hafizabad 
tuhsil will be 25 years and for all other areas 20 years. 


vont | ‘ 
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ria ua poate wells the period of exemption may 
to half the period sanctioned for new wells. 

-. In-estated where well irrigated crops are under 
fluctuating assessment those irrigated from protected 
wells will be assessed at half the chahi rate. Where 
wells have been constructed: before the settlement and 
are under a fixed assessment, the well abiana has been 


fixed for each well and will be remitted during the period 
Frage Oa This lump sum will also be remitted when 


the becomes unfit for use. 
The new assessment was brought into force as fol- 
lows: — 
Gujranwala tahsil Kharif 1935. 
Wazirabad tahail Rabi 1926. 
Hatizabad tahstl Rabi 1926. 
Kharif 1926. 


‘Urban assessment ; 

The demand is entirely fluctuating in the Hatiza- 
bad tashil and to a greater part so in the other two tahsils. 
All available waste has been broken with the aid of canal 
irrigation. Waterlogging has caused severe damage 
in the Hafizabad and Wazirabad tahsils, and it is be- 
lieved the worst point has been reached. It is appearing 
in the Gujranwala tahsil, but the areas effected have 
generally got a fluctuating assessment. The re-assess- 
ment of the Gujranwala ‘and Wazirabad tahsils was 
undertaken after a lapse of 12:or 15 years only, and has 
been looked upon with disfavour- With the passing of 
the Punjab Land Revenue (Amendment) Act, Il of 
1928, the Government share of revenue was fixed at: one- 
fourth of the net assets and the period of assessment 
at 40 years. An Assistant Settlement Officer was 
appainte’ on special duty for reducing the assessment 

bringing it into conformity with the provisions of the 
new Act. The present assessment of district is as 
reduced in 1929 and the period of assessment 40 years. 
The assessment as it stands now is not looked upon 
with disfavour. Special rules were subsequently devised 
by Government for general remissions of revenue on 
account of abnormal fall of prices and, statements are 
prepared under the orders of the Financial Commissioner 
when there is an unusual fall in the prices of -prinicpal 
staples and remission given. Thus the land revenue 
system of the district is now very fair. 


extend CHAPTER IIL-@, 


Lamp Ruvenvs. 


Term 


of settle 





The Sialkot vil- 
lages. 
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“The ‘construction of seepagé drains in Hafizabad 


tahsil has been a boon to the people of waterlogge 
areas. The waterlogging has greatly been reduced 


but still much has yet to be done. In order to relieve the 


people of waterlogged tracts from this distress about, 
900 rectangles of land were granted to deserving cases in 
1929 in the new canal colony. as 

‘The 29 unirrigated villages meritioned in Appendix 
VIII will have the same term as the other estates of the 
district, if they get canal irrigation, with effect from the 
date when the assessment was introduced in Gujranwala 
tahsil, otherwise they will be re-settled after the expiry 
of their present term of thirty years. 

Under orders of Government sanctioning the settle- 
ment those villages of the Sialkot district to which canal 
irrigation had been extended from the Upper Chenab 
Canal have been re-assessed (See Appendix V), A 
full description of these villages will be found m the 
Appendix to the Assessment Report of the Gujranwala 

il. They may be divided into two groups from the 


(1) Villages which at last settlement formed part 
of the Daska and Raya tahsils and are still 
included in those tahsils ; 

(2) Villages which at last settlement formed part 
of the Pasrur tahsil and haye now been 
transferred to the Daska tahsil, or are stall 


. 


included in the. Pasrur tahsil. sel 

The non-nahri demand of the first group of villages 
wad fixed and the “ahri revenue fluctuating charged on 
nahri crops wherever grown. “In this group no change 
has been made in the non-nahri revenue, but the nahn 
rate has been raiséd from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per acre sown. 
The rate is the same in all estates and if irrigation is 
extended to any other estate of the group, the same rate 
will be charged. The assessment of the second ae 
was entirely fluctuating like that of the Kalar Cirele 
of the Gujranwala tahsil, and the new Kalar rates have 
been sanctioned and imposed m this group of estates, 


vz, -— 
Chahi and other irrigated Rs. 1-8-0 per acre matured. 
Unirrigated “|. Re. 1-0-0 per acre matured. 
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The following figures show the variations in the nafri CHAPTER TL. 
Lasp ~ Rxvexux. 


Rates = os He. 40-0) Re. 3-84 Ks, 34) phe Bintkeot vile 
lages- 


rates :— 


Number of villages .. i 16 4 


The new rates should, the Settlement Officer recom- 
mended, remain in force for the remainder of the term 
of the settlement of the Sialkot district that, is the 
present term of 30 years for which they were assessed, 
and the canal irrigated villages should’ be re-agsessed 
at the next revision of the settlement along with the other 
estates of the district, the term being fixed so as to expire 
at the same harvest as the current assessment of the 
tahsils in which these villages happen to be situated. 
This was approved by Government. This is the first time 
that these villages have been re-assessed since they have 
been irrigated so that the 10 years rule in the Land 
Revenue Act as amended recently will apply. 


An enquiry was made into the revenue assignments 

in the district. There were 712 cases in all. In each 
Si the sanction for the grant was verified and the 
fulfilment of conditions and existence of assignees attested. 
The task was made very difficult due to the fact that 
the district records had been burnt, and. copies of original 
orders had to be obtained from the Commissioner's or the 
Fimancial Commissioners’ offices. Of the 712 cases 
697 related to assignments in perpetuity or for mainten- 
ance of institutions, ete., and 15 to grants for term 
of settlement. Of the former 684 have been continued 


and 18 of the annual value of Rs, 84-13-38 resumed, 


while 18 of the latter have been continued and two of the 
annual value of Rs. 60 resumed. The total annual value 
of the assignments is estimated to be Rs. 1,30,288-5-8 
or about one-twelvth of the total estimated revenue of the 
district. More than half of this amount is absorbed 
by the jagir of the Raja of Sheikhupura. 

Vernacular registers of hg thier assignments with 
bilingual headings have been prepared in duplicate 

_ tahsils. One copy. is.deposited in. the tahiil aid 

other in the distriet office, as required by paragraph 
59 of Standing Order No.7. In addition to the vernacu- 
lar registers, English registers containing all the assign- 
ment cases were prepared according to the instractions 
contained in paragraph 572 of the Settlement Manual 


Rerenwe 


7%. 
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“OHAPTER TLC. and paragraph 56 of Standing Order No. 7 and submitted 
pad” Reverve. With skeleton abstracts for orders and special verification. 

2 A rough copy of these tegisters has been kept in the dis- 
trict office. 

7 In the case of assigments on canal irrigated land 
the value of the grant is calculated in the manner pre- 
seribed in paragraph 450 of the Settlement Manual. 

The revenue of the marginally-noted, estates is 


ilaerpitoabe redeemed. The owners are, not, 
; mption- “however, entitled to nahri revenue 


[ Parr A. 


Tahsit Hofisnbed. and under the orders.of Government, 
(1): Qila: Handukh Rai the proprietors of) the first four 
(2) Sawan estates are allowed a reduction of a 


OL ee anes fixed sum representing the non- 
“Pahsil Wasirabad. nakri revenue of the estates from the 
(4) Sardarpur | Saghal. total fluctuating revenue and pay 
(5) Rakh Bharoke. the balance as Khalsa into the 
Treasury. The owners of the re- 


Tohail (ujranicatst, ais th 

maining three estates pay On At- 

°) Saher: count of their nahri crops a sum 

Tahsit Hafizabnd., brought out by the a plication of 

elf) SS mek 3. ls Ghaes dhe aie” of the nakri and 
‘barani rates to the'area wrider naliri crops. — es 

and di _—s Reyised alluvion and diluvion rules were drawn 


Allavion 
duvion rules. up and sanctioned by the Financial Commissioner. They 


will be found in Appendix ILI to this chapter... 
Sesponsions and!) Phe’ assessment of a greiter part of the district is 
om. fluctuating and the portions where it is partly fixed are 
well protected by wells and canals and it is hoped that 
ee ice and remissions of the fixed revenue will be 
‘ seldom needed. | Ms 
__;, ‘The scheme of suspensions and remissions prepared 
at the settlement of 1891-92 will be found printed as 
Appendix X.- onjsiaet ln or 
Beoure and Inse- With the spread of canal irrigation from the Upp 
gserPrasaaaa Chenab’Canal in the Gujranwala and Wazirabad fatale, 
and the extension of irrigation from’ the Lower Chenab 
(Canal-in Hafizabad there are only a few estates that may 
now be ¢lassed as:insecure. The fears expréssed at last 
settlement: by! Mr. Lal about some villages of the Wazir- 
abad Chenab: Circle with a fixed assessment Have for- 
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tunately not come out true. The estates above the C1APTER MEG 
i weir have not only retained their fixed assess- Lawn Revarum 






4 hia 
ment during the expiring settlement but insisted on 
and have secured a fixed assessment even now. A report 
was sent up about the ‘ secure" and ‘ insecure ’ tracts in 
which it was recommended that only 20 estates of the 
Chenab Cirele of the Wazirabad tahsil may be classed as 
reap g A list of these villages will be found in Appendix 

| 
No: particular measures are needed for these villages, 
except that during seasons of drought suspensions should 
be promptly and generously given. 


+ 


uf wae 


The revision of the Riwaj-i-Am was considered Code of Tribal 


unnecessary and was not undertaken with the sanction 
of the Financial Commissioner. 


Stone trijunction pillars were provided at the last ‘trijunetion pillars 


settlement but at the prevent revision 304 were found 
wanting in the Hafizabad tabsil. Arrangements were 
made for the supply of this number and the pillars were 
fixed in their proper places. | : 


The assessment of the fluctuating revenue is done Assessing Agony. 


partly by the revenue and partly by the canal patwaris. 
The canal patwaris do the assessment in villages which get 
perennial irrigation, while the revenue patwaris perform 
this duty in villages which do not recetye canal irriga- 
tion. ti js teense bree 

~ “An English as well as a vernacular Dasturul . mal, 
for the use of Patwaris and Revenue Officers was prepares 
and printed copies supplied to all concerned. 


A lot of miscellaneous work was thrown on the 


a ality 


Miscellaneous 


settlement staff and the Patwaris due to the damage work. 


caused by waterlogging. Detailed statements showing 
the damage done by holdings were prepared twice during 
the course of settlement operations for inclusion in the 
reports ing the extent of damage, and the measures 
for the relief of the sufferers from waterlogging. 
Government has acquired a little more than three 
thousand acres of waterlogged land in the three villages 
of Paleh, Chakanwali and Kot Jan Bakhsh and in por- 
tions of Jhatanwali and Bhanguan lying to the west of 
the Lower Chenab Canal in the Wazirabad tahsil for a 
mole drainage experiment. The proprietors of the area so 


CHAPTER III-C. 
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acquired have been given an equal amount of area, in the, 
Jaranwala tahsil of the Lyallpur district. The acquisl: 
tion of this area and the settling of the expropriated 
owners in the area given in exchange entailed a great deal 
of extra work on the Settlement Officer... 
Work on the experimental farm has been started 
and the progress will be watched with interest. No) 
land revenue will be charged on crops grown on this 
area. | 
There are 9 rakhs—the property of Government— 
in the Hafizabad tahsil, one of these is in the bed of the 
river. Five have been given out on temporary leases to 
sufferers from waterlogging in the neighbouring villages 


and three not fit for eultivation are leased. for garg. 
ranwala 


There is no such Government land in the Guj 

tahsil and there is only one estate, oxeerene the 3,000 
acres of land recently acquired for a mole drainage 
experiment in the Wazirabad tahsil which is the pro- 
perty of Government. This last estate is wholly in the 
bed’ of the river. A report has been submitted to 
Government for the future management and disposal 
of the lands in the Hafizabad  tahsil- See also 


WK glossary of terms used is printed at the end of 
Maps of the 2 which pens pe the 
Settlement fF brought up-to-date are also. 
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APPENDIX I AND TL—wNotl’ printed. 
APPENDIX IIT. 
. RULES RELATING TO THE IMPOSITION, REMISSION AND REDUC- 


TION OF FIXED ASSESSMENT ON LANDS SUBJECT TO THE ACTION 
or THE Riven CaENab IN THE GudRaANWALA DteTaicr. 


PART 4.—Assessment rules. 


1. When by river action land assessed as ‘cultivated ‘is 


carried away or rendered unfit for cultivation, the assessment 
charged on it shall be remitted. 

9. Land which was assessed at settlement as cultivated 
shall continue to pay the revenue at which it was then assessed, 
unless and wiitil its assessment is reduced for deterioration. 
after it shall be treated as if it were new land. 

§. New cultivated land added by alluvion, land not culti- 
vated at settlonient but since brought under cultivation in conse- 
quence ‘of improvement by river action, and land cultivated at 
settlement which has since had its assessment reduced for de- 
terioration and has again become cultivated, shall ordinarily 
be assessed at the maximum rate of Re, 1-4-0 per acre, if lat class 
crops and at half that rate if 2nd class crops are grown on its 
becoming cultivated :— 

(a) First class crops are :— 
Sugarcane, cotton, turmeric, maize, wheat, mixed 
wheat and barley, vegetables (other than fodder) 
tobaceo, rice. , 
(b) Second class crops are :—all other crops. 

4. Land which under the above rules has been assessed 
at less than the maximum rate shall be assessed at the maximum 
rate with effect from Ist year in which the class of crop shall justify 
such imposition. , 

_. 5. land shall not be classed as bearing crops of the Ist or 
9nd class until it. has for one harvest borne a four anna crop 
of that class. The success or failure of cultivation in subsequent 
years unaccompanied by river action shall not affect the assess- 
ment. 

6. The classification of the land should not be minute, 
unless a survey number is very large ; it will usually be best to 
apply a single rate to the whole number, even though different 
parts of the field may differ somewhat in the character of the crops 
grown and in the quality of the soil. 

» 7. In calculating the revenae no fraction of ten or less than 
ten marlas should be taken into account ; ten marlas or less will be 
disregarded and more than this will be taken as a whole kanal. 
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" have its assessment lowered, unless itis found that such land has 
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8. Land which was assessed at settlement as cultivated or 
has since been assessed at the full rates should not ordinarily 


been injured by a flood or sand deposit, in either of which cases 
it shall be treated as new land and. be dealt with in accordance fl 


and subjected to assessment at settlement, or under these rules 

and subsequentlyremains uncultivated for four successive harvests 

may. be presumed ;to-have been rendered unfit for cultivation 

by river action, — | i i 
PART B.—Procedute rules. 


"1." The Collector shall maintain in his office _a list of estates. 
subject to the action of the river Chenab and its, branches and 
any alterations required from time to time in this list shall be 
made under his orders. | | 

2, In estates subject to river action, measurements will be. ] 
made annually a3 soon as the river has fallen to its ordinary cold., 
weather level which will usually be by the first of December, ~~. 

§. The changes caused by river action should be shown 
both in the patwari's own diluvion tracing and in the tracing > 
to be filled with the Government copy of the diluyion file, ‘The y 
former tracing should be prepared from the village map on un- 3 
backed mapping sheets and cover the whole of the village or the o 


with the aboye rules, 
9, Land which has been rendered culturable by river action . 


part liable to be affected by diluyion changes, and should continue < 
to be used till a fresh tracing is prepared under rule 5. The tracing ‘ 
to be filled with the Government copy of the diluvion file will 3 
be unbacked mapping sheets of suitable size and will be prepared 

each year for the area affected, 


edge of the river as well as new fields formed as the result of dilayion 
changes. ‘Tho line representing the edge should be blue and at 
both ends of it the year in which the measurements were made 
should be noted. ‘The position of the edge will be fixed for measur- 
ing the remaining sides of the fields which are partly under the 
river and the position of the new fields with reference to the old 
fields out of which they have been formed, but if this method 
be not practicable then the rectangles covering the affected 
part of the village will be reproduced from the base line fixed by 
the Survey of India Department in those estates which were ~ 
partly or entirely re-measured on the frame-work laid down 
by that Department and offsets taken from them. 

When the assessment has been made the field assessed at 
cede te maximum rates will be marked off by lines of green 


4, ‘The patwari's copy of the diluvion tracing shall show the ' 
7 
S 













OF8 aro them, The dots will be run together into a contin- 
uous green line when the maximum rate has been imposed. 
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The tracing to’ be attached’ to’ the Government copy of the CHAPTER TIEO. ” 
diluvion file will: reproduce only |the changes of the particular Lanp. Ruvexvn 
year for which it has been prepared but,in order that there may . 
remain no doubt.as to the position of any new fields, the fields 
that touch them should also be shown, 

5. ‘The procedure for the correction of field maps will be 
applied without any modification of the portions of the diluvion 
villages beyond the reach of the river action, but as rega 
ateas subject to such action, the procedure will be modified as 
follows -— 

_.. fa) fatima, shajras will be prepared only for changes other 
__ ,_ than, those due to diluvion. Changes due to 
dilavion will be shown from year to year in the 
diluyion tracings preseribed in rule 3. 

(b) at the end of every fourth year when & special attes- 
tation is carried out a fresh tracing of the portion 
of the village anbjeet to the river action will be 
prepared and all new fields whether formed in 

- eonsequente of dilavion of other changes and 

_ whether shown in the old diluvion tracing or separate 

) “Yatina’ shajras, will be incorporated therein. This 
°°" tracing will be prepared in duplicate and one copy 
of it will be filed in the tahsil with the jamuabandi 
and the other retained by the patwari for use during 

the next four years. Both coptes will be duly 

attested. by the Kanungos... The preparation of a 

fresh ‘tracing maybe, ordered even before the 
quadrennial attestation if the old. tracing cannot 

continue to. be used without producing confusion. 

; (c) In the diluvion file new fields will be given temporary 

ash ns numbers such as 40/1, 40/2, 40/3, &c., but all fields 

incorporated in the fresh tracing prepared under 


ett 


us So Ith 

“ | (b) will at the time of incorporation be: renum- 
4 bered in aceordance with the system laid down 
= ) in paragraph 41 and duly entered in the Field 

ist - ys 6 Book prescribed in paragraph 41 of Standing Order 

i on Now 16. Fields shown in fatima shajras will have 

ts Hn beon already numbered in accordance with the 

ges © system. , 
o. 6. It is not necessary that every new field should be given : 
< anewnumber. Ifa portion of a field 1s submerged and the owner- 

e ship of that portion remains unaltered, a new sub-number 

= should not be given thereto a8 the soil entry will show all that 

mt is necessary. Again, if any portions of an uncultivated plot 

“¥ are brought under. cultivation the use of sub-numbers should be . 
ve avoided unless it is absolutely necessary for the purposes of 
mt girdawari, In a case like this if sufficient space is not available = 
f 








ot Sd ee - 
re 
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CHAPTER TIC. on the page of the khasra on which the original number 1s entered 
; the necessary entry can be made at the end of the khasra and ‘a 
brief note stating that this has been done made opposite to the 
number in question. In writing a new khasra care should be 
taken to leave a sufficient space for such entries as regards numbers 
containing large areas of uncultivated lands, portions of which are 


likely to be broken up from time to time. 


1 
— Saat 


= Ae the measurements proceed the patwar will prepare 
form A but the entries in columns 15 and 16 will remain in pencil 
till the Tabsildar or Naib-Tahsildar has made his visit and formed 
his opinion as to the assessment. He will also make in the register 
of fields previously assessed below full rates (form C) the necessary 
entries relating to crops grown in the past years. 


8. ‘The Kanungo will satisfy himself that the Patwari has 
‘neluded in his map ‘and khasra all land which should be included, 
will test the measurements and check the khasra. 


9. As goon as the khasra has been checked by the Kanungo 
the patwari will prepare in duplicate in form 1) a village abstract 
of changes due to the river action. He will make all the entries 
in columns 1 to 7 giving the details of areas and revenue for the 
previous year inink. The entries showing deductions and addi- 
tions and the area and the revenue for the current year will be © 

10. ‘The Tahsildar or Naib-Tahsildar will test the map, 
&e., on the spot and pass orders as to the classes of land rates 
and revenue after inspecting the fields and examining the entries 
in the Khasra, the class and rate for each field as determined 
by himself. He will at the same time make the Patwari enter 
in form ( the rate against each field of which the class has been 
changed and also all fields assessed for the first time below gettle- 
ment or full rates. He will also have an extract from form C 
showing these numbers only in which the assessment has been 
changed in the current year put on the file. Form D will be 
completed by the Patwari under the Tahsildar or Naib-Tabsildar’s 
directions. The Tahsildar or the Naib-Tahsildar will add a brief 
note to the file explaining the changes which have occurred and 
his assessment proposals, He will then sign the map, khasra, 
extract from form C and abstract of revenue and area (form D) 
taking over the extract and the Government copies of the other 
papers. He will also sign the register (form C) which the patwart 
will retain in addition to his own copies of the other papers. 

‘The Revenue Assistant will make a general inspection of the 
measurements and assessments making stich corrections as may 
be eepue Final orders will be passed by the Collector of the 
district. 7 4) 
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11. When the Colleetor disposes of the case any corrections CHAPTER THO. 
in the papers required will be made in the Government pa Revaxce: 
Bane eae ari ill be ordéoud. to: eocrece baa owas copime’l 36 saa ; 
will also prepare in duplicate a khewat showing the result of the 
new assessment (form B) and forward both copies to the Tahsildar 
through the Kanungo. The Tabsildar will see that the khewat 
agrees with the orders and signing both copies will file one with 
the record and return the other to the Patwari. The latter will 
embody the new figures in future bachh papers and will give 
free of charge a fard showing the result, to each khatadar con- 


J 


12. The whole file regarding changes of assessment due to 
nver will be prepared on Lucknow paper stitched at the back 
in book form. The tracing of the maps will be placed in an en- 
velope of the full size of the file and will not be folded more than 
twice. 


18. ‘The district report on changes of asseésment due to 
‘river will be prepared in form F after obtaining the necessary 
figures from the tahsil in form EB. /, 

14. Cases frequently occur in which remission of the current 
demand is required in consequence of destructive inundation 
although no permanent injury has been done to the soil rendering 
a reduction of revenue needful. When making his inspection 
the Tahsildar should report on‘all such cases, including cases 
‘occurring in estates in which no measurements will be made in the 
current year. Reports recommending such remissions should be 
made in form A or B appended to Standing Order No. 90. 
Norz.— These rules will only apply to estates in the Chenab circle of the 
— Wasirabad tabsil, that have beew given & fixed assessment. 
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CHAPTER II-C. | APPENDIX: IV. 


STasp Revert a uies FOR THE ORANT OF PROTECTIVE LEASHS TO THE NEW 
WELLS OR REPAIRED WELLS IX THR GURJANWALA Diarnicr.. 


(1) When a masonry well is constructed at private expense 
or with the aid of a loan from Government for purposes of irriga- 
tion the land which benefits from the well shall be exempted from 
liability to any such enhanced or additional assessment of land 
revenue as may be due to the existence of the well for a period of 
years, detailed below, reckoned from the harvest'in which the 

. wel] is first brought into use :— 
In the Kalar, Charkhari and Bar circles of the , 
Gujranwala and the Bar Cireles of the Hafiza- _ 


ft cei. ke eee 


(2) When a well hitherto out of use through disrepair is 
repaired for the purpose of irrigation an exemption from lig bility 
similar to that in rule 1 may be given for a period not, exceeding 
half the period specified in that rule, as the Collector may consider 
equitable with reference to the amount of expenditure incurred 


mehr line ail) ol aonob need anil propae decent: 
(8) No exemption from liability to enhancement of assess- 


: ment, shall be granted for unlined wells which are not permanent, 
. but, wells which though only partially lined with stone or brick, 
_ last for some years may be granted an exemption for such period 
less than the period specified in rale 1 as may appear equitable 
: (4) During the period of exemption the lind revenue’ assess- 
ae ment of the land irrigated by the well shall not exceed :— 
(1) where the assessment is fixed the amount which has 
been imposed on the land in its unirrigated aspect ; 
and 


(ii) where the assessment is fluctuating, half the village 
rate for well irrigated crop. 


. (5) If a new well be constructed in a well irrigated area to 
= supplement the supply from an existing well, no reduction of the 
wn fixed assessment would be granted to the old well while it con- 

: tinues to be in use, though the new well will get an exemption 
certificate under the above-mentioned rules. 


he 

° . (6) If in a tract under fluctuating assessment a well which 
>” has been granted a protective lease under the foregoing rules is 
cu used to irrigate chaht area already irrigable by a well not under 
protective lease, such area will be assessed at the full fluctuating 
rates. 
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(7) A field Kanungo mist inspect’at the harvest inspection oftAPren TH-6. 
all fields irrigated by a well under a rotective lease, and the ; haves 
Tahsildar or Naib-'Tahsildar at least a0 pet cent. of this number sys | 
to see that irrigation i dorrectly recorded. 

(8) After every harvest inspection the Patwari will report 
on the prescribed form, every well constracted and brought into 
use after the last inspection for grant of protective lease. The 
fTahsildar or Naib-Tahsildar will inspect the well and send up 
the report with his recommendations to the Collector. After 
orders have been passed a certifidite specifying the period of 
exemption will be granted to the;owner of the well, 

(9) In tracts where the assessment of the Huetuating revenue 
is done by canal patwaris, the remission on account of protective 
leases will be given effect to by the revenue staff on receipt of the 
canal khataunis as is done in-thé ease of revenue assignments. 

The canal patwaris will assess at the full chahi rates in all eases. 

These rules will apply to all wells constructed or repaired 
after the announcing of the ‘new assessment, older wells will be 

dealt with under the rules already: in force. ‘ 
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List of villages of the Chenab Circle of the 


2717 
[Part A. 


W azirabad tahsil that 











i | Mansipur 

2 | Rampur. 

3 Rakh Santpurs. 
4 Burj Dhalla. 

5 Garhi Ghulla, 
6 | Burj Rates, 

7 Kot Bela, 

s Chhani Jumma. 
9 Chhani Nathu, 
10 52 | Channi Lak, 
ll 53 | Channi Walided. 
iz io Channi Moti. . 
13 ST Nurpur. 
4 a8 Bahrupgarh. 
Te 50 | Bahrupgarb Kalan 
16 ao Manga. 
17 él Kahn Garh. 

18 62 Chhani Jowala. 
T'] aa Mahram. 
30 ‘4 Chhani Murid. 
21 6b Kot Hara. 

Pr 66 Burj Tahes 





CHAPTER IIL-0. 
Laxp REVEXUE- 
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List of the 29.unirrigated villages of the Gujranwala tahsil 








No, No, 

] 452 

2 455 

a 457 

4 455 

& 450 

4 460 

7 4a 

& 

9 463 
10 44 
ll 405 
12 469 
13 470 
14 471 
15 az 
16 473 
li 474 
18 475 
19 476 
20 477 
21 4) 
22 fi] 
33 og 
24 50S 
25 5M 
36 SS 
27 56 
28 7 
29 508 








Name of village. 


Baweere, 


Basiwala. 
Chak Nizam. 
Mokhal. 


j Babhan. 
| Nathuke. 


HKamgarh, 


| Ramer, 
| Nadala, 
| Thatha Choon. 


Kotls Ramdas, 
Chak Rehan, 


Daulo Walinbad. 


Kot Des Raj. 
Daulowali Viran, 
Jabboke. 

Chak Ramdas. 


Kot Khewan Mal. — 
| Fazal pur. 


Hamidpor Khurd. 


| Chak Gillan, 


Kotli Bagha. 
Kotli Nangre. 


Aminpur. 

| joburj in te 
Tarawanian. 
Dhirowali. 
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Scheme for the suspension and remission of fized revenue. 


I. Ifin an “ insecure ™ village or tract the Kharif crop 13 8 
failure, which may be taken to mean that it is less than half of the 
normal area, i.e, less than half of the average Kharif area as 
‘ascertained for reassessment and shown in. the village note book, 
no suspensions will ordinarily be required, unless. preceding 
harvests have been much below average, unless food stocks have 


been reduced, and the zamindars. find difficulty in precarimg 

[l. Ifthe “failure” (as above defined) of the Kharif is 
followed owing to deficiency of autumn or winter rains, by a bad 
Rabi; then relief should ordinarily be given. If the deficiency 
in both harvests is 50. per cent. or more as compared with the 
data, i.¢., average area of crops grown on which the assessment 
was based, then one-half, three-fourths, or all of the Rabi instal- 
ments should be suspended according to circumstances ; account 
being taken of the scarcity of fodder, condition. of cattle, state of x 
water in. wells, migration of agriculturists, price of food grains, 
ete., ete., in determining the proportion to be suspended. 

. Jt. If the drought, or other. agricultural.calamity,. ¢.g-. 
floods continue till the following Kharif, then wholesale suspension 
should be granted to the insecure tracts, ¢.g., if the Kharif is 
again 50 per cent. in the combined results of the two previous 
harvests, the whole demand should be suspended. In such 
cases too, it will be found advisable to extend relief to the secured 
villages half or more of the demand being suspended according to 
circumstances. . | 
» IV. If the ensuing harvest, 12., the Rabi is again unfavoura- 
ably affected by the drought or by the tloods, then the condition 
of all the insecure estates and of all the secure estates should be 
thoroughly overhauled in the light of the statistics of the previous 
three harvests, and half, three-fourths or all of the demand again 
nded, it being borne in mind that the cumulative effect of the 
enecessive bad harvests is a strong reason for showing greater 
consideration than the results of the particular harvest would 
appear to warrant. 

V. ‘To secure that suspensions should be of benefit to the 
people, they should be announced before the samindars are forced 
to borrow to meet the impending demand, and before the lambar- 
dar begins to collect. The general character of the Kharif harvests 
will have declared itself by the 15th September, of the Rah by 
15th February and when it anticipated that suspensions 
will be required, the Tahsildar should send in his reports and 
proposals for the Kharif before the end of September, for the Rabi 
before the end of February. The Collector or officer deputed 
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» by him will thus be in a position to inspect the village during the 


crop inspections, and the results of the girdawari will enable the 
Collector to check the proposals and to come to a decision as to 
the relief called for while the crop is still on the ground. 


VI. In calculating the deficiency of the crop, area and 
outtorn should be considered. The standard of area to be taken 
is not that of the previous year or years, but that on’ which 
the assessment, fixed or fluctuating, was based, as shown in the 
village note book. Account should also be taken not only of the 
area of crops failed of harvested, but of their kind. Thus in the 
Kharif cane and cotton are grown chiefly to sell maize for winter 
food, while jowar, moth, ete., are largely fodder crops and of 
comparatively little value. The failure of the cane and cotton 
may, therefore, seriously cnpple the revenue paying power of a 
village, even though large areas of jowar, moth, etc., may have 
been harvested. | 

VII. Where revenue has once been suspended, no attempt 
should be made to realise till a good harvest has been reap 
and garnered. “Ihe practice of realizing after heayy rain giv 
promise of a good crop, is to be deprecated. The zamindar is 
not in a position to pay without borrowing till he has got in his 
harvest. Hence the suspended revenue should not be realised 
till the instalment for a successive harvest falls due. boot 

VIII. As a rule, suspended, revenue should be realised, 
as far as possible, only when there is asuccessful Rabi. The Rabi 
is the more important and money getting crop. . 

TX. No matter how successful the harvest, no attempt 
should be made to realise more than one suspended instalment 
along with the ordinary demand. To do more will cripple the 
zamindar just when he needs breathing time to recover himself, 
purchase bullocks, lay by a stock for food, seed grain, etc. — 


re. 
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GLOSSARY OF THE VERNACULAR TERMS USED 


IN THE REPORT. 


Vernacular. English equivalent. 


Abi 
Abiana 
Bachh 
Bajra 


Banjar qadim 
Batai 


Chhamb 


Charkhar 
Dasturul Amal 


e+ 
7 


Land irrigated by flow or lift from a nala, 
Chhamb or pond. 


Dues paid for water (water rate). 
Distribution of revenue over holdings. — 
Spiked millet, 

Waste land, 


.-. Land which has not been cultivated for 2 


years. 
Old waste. 
Land dependent upon rain. 
Rent paid. by division of produce. 


.» Land irrigated from a well. 


Hollow in’ which drainage water is col- 

Amount of grain with sometimes a fixed 
amount of cash. 

A Persian wheel. 

A handbook of instractions. 

Uncultivated waste. 

Unrefined sugar. 

A sub-caste. 

Assignment of land revenue. 

Assignee of land revenue. 

A Persian-wheel by which water is raised 
from a stream or canal 

Great millet. 

Annual record of right and liabilities. 


Agent. 

Appraisement of produce. 

Autumn harvest. 

Crops inspection book. 

A rectangular plot of land equal to an 
acre in area. 

A village headmen. 

Market. 


CHAPTER III-C. 
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;+ Land irrigated by canal water, 
“,, A-drainage line or a channel of a river. 
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SECTION D.—MISCELLANEOUS BEVENUE—EXCISE, ETC. CHAPTER HfI-P,.., 
The district is important from the excise point of Reva 

view, and more so since the enactment in 1934 of the Im i 

Matches (Excise Daty) Act and the Sugar (Excise Duty) “*. s0-» 

Act for the imposition and collection of exeise duty on 

matehes and sugar manufactured and issued in_ the 

district, and the Punjab Tobacco Vend Fees Act and Rules 


in 1935. 
The noteworthy features of the excise administration ee 


are as follows :— 


Sales by wholesales vendors. 





a 1999-34. 1934-25, 
Sen a, fds P, Galtone | L, P. Gallons. 
4a) Country Liquor +s et 7,822 11,577 
@) } Imported Spiri ne 265 128; (1) Consumption 
Poreigg: Liquor, of liquer, opium, 


Sales by retail vendors. 
{e) Country Liquor— 








Plain os | 6,931 8,587 
Spleed pe 3,382 5,019 
#53 aes 
4d) Foreign Liquor— | 
_, Amported Spirits ° 225 210 
eye) Pit) Wines v. | 2 1188 
‘ Beer ., 241 297 
(¢) Indian made— * 
Foreign Liquor— 
Spirite .. 123 125 
{f) Rectified Spirits .. is ‘, Bi hierted A hen 
(A) Opium A Od aH 869 | O13 seers. 
{j) Poppy Heals 25 ey eS 183 do. 
4k) Charas bon ~ eR Ss 287 317__ do. 
( Bhang tee vs ut) gase 2,225) de, 


U 
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CHAPTER I-D. © Gujranwala and Wenrabet — industrial oni 
Mmcmiaxzoos and a large quantity of methylate spirit is consumed in 
‘Revmus, sre. yarnishes and paints by furniture manufacturers. 


(2) Income, atc. (1) The gross receipts were ‘as follows :— 


[Parr A. 


|, 198334, .| |) 1034-25. 











alt rao Aarts Ra. 
* ta) Licence fee for the anle of country liquor | 47,988 
Bb) Licente feo for the sale of foreign liquor 750 
(e) Licence fee for the sale of opium 32,974 
(d) Sale proceeds of exciee Opium =e #1810 
(e) Licence fee for the sale of Hemp drugs .. 12,042 
Licence fee on commerical spirits 500 
(g) Licence fee for the silo of manufactured 125 
dlrtigs. 
(A) Mirecllancots 45 | 
intr Total | 186A | 
1 (2) Hixpenditure 25,481 32 362 
(3) The incidence of taxation was as under :— 
Ra. Ra. 
On '(a) Country Liquor de as 10-90 «0°56 per L.” PL 
- x. - #3 gallon. 
(6) Opium =—s ale Pr 80°89 8988°S5 per seer. 
(e) Charas 5! | S771 $4030 per seer. 
(d) Average taxation of the total excise O21 ‘il 


. revente per head of population. 

@) Sours of The pot-still system was abolished before 1894. 
There is now no distillery in the district. The country 
liquor both in bulk and bottles is generally obtained from 

Country Liquor. the Amritsar and Rawalpindi distilleries, and from 
wholesale vendors at Lahore or from the local bottler 
and wholesale vendor. Liquor is sold in sealed bottles 
throughout the district. Imported foreign liquor 15 
obtained from firms at Lahore and Karachi. 

Opium. Only excise opium is sold in the district. It 1s ob- 
tained from the Ghazipur factory and kept m the Treasury 
and Sub-treasuries for sale to licensees. 

Poppy heads.  -—« Cultivation of post in the district 1s prohibited, and 
licensees obtain their supply of poppy-heads from whole~ 
sale vendors at Lahore and Hoshiarpur. 

Charas. Charas is obtained from the supply contractor of the 
Lahore Division area at Hoshiarpur or from wholesale 
vendors of charas in that area at wholesale rates annuall 
fixed by the Financial Commissioner. 
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The cultivation of bhang is prohibiteed in the district. CHAPTER. ue. 
A small quantity is spontaneously grown at some places Misoxtasnovs 
along the canal. The Mahants of two religious gur- Bxveuxcx, ero. 
dawaras at Kaleke Mandi and Madrianwala in the Hatiza- —Bhang. 
bad tahsil are specially permitted to cultivate  bhang 
in an area of about 4} marlas for their personal consump- 
tion. The licensees obtain their supply of bhang from the 
Gurdaspur and Hoshiarpur districts at rates annually 
fixed by the Financial Commissioner. 
The number of excise and opium shops and of poison (4) Licences 
anithetaxip’ vendors supervised by the Excise staff in the pr 
district by tahsils'in 1934-35 was as follows :— 


go an- ? Wazirs- 


ox- 
and 











Total, 
Tahal Tahuil. 
egchieibeste tient: (for gales} apo Ak 
h or Seclen anor tr, the: ant<te 
(6) Licence in form L-2) for the hr 
na Foreign liquor to | 
c 
*Witdemnein form L-Ooond L-8 "| ’ 
for sale of Foreign siquor | 
foronand off consump- 
tion at the Railway Re- | | 
freshment Room Bar. 
(4) Licence Moe the wholesale *! Se oe 1 
vend of country liquor. 
(e) Licence for the ‘otding of *) wd es i 
country liquo 
(f) Country liquor retail shops .. 4 7 8 29 
(g) Opium retail shops 9 6 é 19 
(A) Hemp drugs wholesale shop *} al li - ' _” L 
(i) Hemp drugs, retail shops .. I 2 2 5 
(j) Licences for the sale of dan- 3 oie ae 3 
Flocphia ‘od Medicinal 
Opium). ; 
(k) Methylated spirit shops... 3 P85 U unita Std seit 
(1) Poison shops “13 a een” oe ees 
(m) Stamp vendors — | . wit'h 
Branch Post aes os 4 5 6 25 + gy 
Others ws 18 12 6 36 
' Nore. —The shops marked (*) aro at the hoad-quarters of the Tahsils, and 
thay are lioanand bt fixed and asseseed annual fees. All the other shops are auc- 


tidned in January every year. 
These shops are sufficient to meet the real demands of the public, 
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No smuggling of contraband opium, charas or co- 
caine is suspected in the district, but a good deal of 
‘Jkeit distillation is rife in some Jat Sikh villages in 
certain parts of the district. The circumstances have 
shown that even Muhammadans of certain villages’ have 
not. been immune from this nefarious habit. ‘They 
have either been actnated by the desire of making money 
during the period of economic depression and unemploy- 
ment or they have been merely tools in the hands of their 
Jat confederates, who had stood behind the scene. 
Nearly 85 villages in the district are suspected for illictt 
distillation. The whole of the Gujranwala, tahsil, Sadar, 
Ahmadnagar and Akalgarh Police stations in the Wazira- 
bad tahsil, and the Police station, Hafizabad, are chiefly 
affected. Illicit distillation is carried on both for home 
consumption and for illicit sale of illicit liquor in competi- 
tion with licit liquor which is retailed at nearly double 
the price of the former. The stills are generally worked 
at wells in the fields during the night as well as during 
the day. Some of them were found working on & 
commercial scale. Many of the suspected villages have 
been successfully raided several times. The cases de- 
tected and illicit liquor and lahan seized are shown in 
the table below :-— . 


* 








Cases defected. 
— SS ae ee 
= ee! | 
SSE Eee ———— a ——————— a wore — * 
(a) Cases of illicit distillation .. a's 67 
(b) Number of illicit #tills onptured a me TE pes 
(¢) Quantity of iicit liquor seized 5.005 om, 
(if) Quantity of illicit aha mre W445 seers. — 
a) U d sale of country liquor 3 
Smuggling of Hlicit opium Beret Eig 
(g) Ulicit cultivation of poppy arene 
(hk) Untioensed sale of opiam ie 
(3) Thieit ot inhi abr 4 
Smuggling of Hemp droga “he 
im or" 


F)) 4 
(k) Ulicit cultivation of Hemp plant 
(1) Unticensed gale of Hemp ied 

(m) Other offences 

(a) Ulicit possession of country apirit. 
(a) Hlicit possession of hemp drugs 


Total oe 
Percentage of convictions |. .. | 80 per cent. | 91°75 per cent. 
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; -Tli SSTUTANO 
The income from the sale of court-fee, and non- CHAPTER TII-D 
judicial stamps, the discount allowed for the sale of these  Miceiaksbes 
stamps, and the net income are given below :— ee 


Discount 





Allowed. Net income. 








— se ——— 





Ra. (4.2. Ra.) a. 
|} a0a425 14 0 [5,785 5 0 | 290,600 9° 0 


. | 2,090,079 7 0 [3,669 3 0 | 2,96,310 $0 





1934-35 





There were 61 licensed stamp vendors in the district 
including 7 e2-officio Treasurer's and 25 Branch 
? Postmasters. Of these 20 were licensed to sell both 
judicial and non-judicial stamps and 41 sell only non- 
jJudicial,stamps. Excepting the Branch Postmasters 
= whose registers. are examined by the Postal authorities, 
, the registers and stocks of all other official and non- z 
x, official stamp. vendors are regularly inspected. by the <4 
<A Excise staff. No stamp vendor is permitted to) write / 
deeds and a licence for the sale of stamps is not granted 4 
‘to a man who is a money-lender or is with ie 
-money-lending business in any way. The stamp branch ; 
is under the Treasury Officer... tee! each aebsoottn 
_. There were two match factories at Gujranwala (7) Match Excise 
known as (1) The Starlight Match Factory and (2) The Dety. 
Gujranwala Match Company. The former was licensed 
in May 1934 and the latter in April 1935 on an annual 
license fee of Rs. 100 each. The licensees obtain excise 
__ banderols from the treasury on credit against security 
furnished by them for this purpose. | 
There were 14,295 match boxes manufactured 
‘and 10,364 gross issued by the Starlight Match Factory 
during the year 1934-35, and Rs. 10,364 were realized 
as match excise duty. 
One Match Excise Inspector and 4 Excise Guards 
“are posted to supervise the working of these two match 
factories at present. 





© eee no i ae ae 
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There were 5 sugar factories in the district, 4 for 
manufacturing Hhandeark sugar and one known as the 
Gujranwala Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., at Rahwali, for 
manufacturing sugar other than’ Khandsari or Palmyara 
sugar. One factory at Mansurwali out of the former 
did not work at all. The remaining 8 factories at Chak 
Khalil, Wanyanwala and Dhariwal worked up to the end 
of June and issued 400 Mds. and 9 seers (285 Cwt. 
and 98tbs.) of Khandsari sugar collectively on payment 
of Rs. 178-11-0 as excise duty during the year. These 
4 factories are now closed. 

The Gujranwala Sugar Mills, Co., Ltd., at Rahwali 
worked for about 26 days in the 1934-35 cane crashing 
season. Its cane crushing capacity is said to be about 
300 tons daily or 30,000 tons of sugarcane in the season of 
100 days, which means an approximate outturn of 2,260 
tons of sugar in the season. However, the mill cannot 
work to its full eapacity yet as the sugarcane cultivation 
in the neighbourhood of the mill is quite insufficient 
and there is great. room. for its improvement in quality 
also. Both matters are being attended to. rors Lett 

Phere were 20,785 maunds of sugar manufactured 
and 12,655 maunds issued by this factory during the year 
and Rs. 11,158-7-0 were realized as sugar excise duty on - 
this sugar and Rs. 178-11-0 on Khandasari sugar or 
Rs. 11,387-2-0 in all. No Excise official is posted* at 
present to supervise the issue of sugar from this factory 
and the assessment of the duty is made on receipt of 
monthly return'of issues furnished by the management 
after the close of each month. | 

It may be mentioned that the excise duty collected 


~ under the Matches (Excise Duty) Act and Sugar (Excise 


Duty) Act is credited to Central Revenues. 

The roles under the Punjab Tobacco Vend Fees 
Act, 1984, were enforced from Ist July 1935, and 
the licences for the sale of manufactured tobacco in 
the 9 Municipalities, Town Committees and Railway 
stations contiguous thereto issued from ‘that date 
at Rs. 2 per licence forthe year. It is estimated that 
there are about 800'shops for the sale of munufaetared 
tobacco in these areas in the district. The annual meome 
from this source is expected to be about Rs. 1,600. The 


“Now thore in (1088). | 
fel 
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his branch.of. the excise work is'jalso CHAPTER MEDus 


supervision of t 
entrusted to the excise staff... The licences are isyued by 
stamp vendors authorized by the Collector. 

The excise staff posted in-the district consists of one 
Excise Inspector and 5 Excise Sub-Inspectors.. The 
Excise Inspector's headquarters are at Gujranwala. 
He is) expected to tour throughout, the district. . One 
Sub-Inspector is posted to each of the three Tahsils with 
headquarters at Gujranwala, Wazirabad and Hafizabad, 
reapectively. In addition to this staff one Excise Sub- 
Inspector designated as Match Excise Inspector is posted 
to supervise the work of the two mateh factories: The 
Excise Inspector has two excise peo 
Excise Sub-Inspector has one excise peon. Four excise 
peons are posted at the two match factories as’ excise 
guards: All this statf is under the District Excise Officer 
who is generally the Revenue Assistant and of course the 
Collector is in general charge.* Besides supervisi 
and making ra inspections of all the excise an 
opium shops mentioned above the excise staff is expected 
to detect offences against the Excise, Opium and Danger- 
‘ous Drugs Acts and also the enactments referred to 
above and prosecute them in court. Table 41 in. Part 
B gives figures for different years. 

Gujranwala district lies in the Ist Gurdaspur Agri- 
caltural Cirele under the Deputy Direetor of Agricul- 
ture with Headquarters at Gurdaspur. There is an 
Extra Assistant Director at Gujranwala, whose Sub- 
Circle includes Sialkot District. There are three Agn- 
cultural Assistants, one for each tahsil. There are also 
five Mukaddams, who have beldars and bullocks. for 
demonstration purposes: one Mukaddam is posted at 
Sukheke. ‘There is also a Mali for the farm at Gujran- 
wala, with a beldar. See Chapter II-A, 

The Fish Farm at Chhinawan in the district is in 
charge of the Fisheries Research Officer, Punjab, at 
Lyallpur. There is a small staff—a Supervisor at Rs. 25, 
and 2 watchmen at the farm itself, There is a Sub- 
Inspector of Fisheries at Wazirabad, who is in charge 
of the publie waters of Gujrat and Gujranwala districts. 
In addition he supervises the work of the Deputy Sub- 
Inspectors of Fisheries stationed at Sialkot and Jhelum. 
He has a peon. See Chapter I-A. 


Tne staff has recently (1036) been increased. | 
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: The district is in the charge of the Superintendent, 
| Civil Veterinary Department, with headquarters at 
Ferozepore. Under him is a Deputy Superintendent, 
whose fhoudhe unr se are at Sheikhupura. In the district 
there are nine Veterinary Hospitals in charge of Veter- 
inary Assistants and Veterinary Assistant Surgeons, each | 
having four outlying dispensaries attached to it. These 
are under the District Board. See Chapter II. ils 


There is no officer posted at Gujranwala, but the 
Inspector of Industrial Schools, Punjab, is in charge of 
the Government Industrial School at Gujranwala. The 
Inspector of Factories, Panjab and North-West Frontier) 
Province, at Lahore, and the Chief Inspector. of Boilers | 
and Boiler Inspector at Lahore inspect the factories in- 
the district, The Director of Industries, Punjab, at. 
Lahore, is in general charge. See Chapter I. vie | 

The Conservator of Forests, Western Circle, Rawal- 
pe is in charge of the department in the district. 

ere is a Divisional Forest Officer at Wazirabad, two” 
Forest Rangers, with headquarters at Wazirabad and 

yar, and one Forester and ten Forest Guards. 
pter If.” = -& 4 
_ +» Gujranwala is an out-station attached. to, the Goy- 
ernment (Church of England) Chaplain of Sialkot, who- 
visits once a month and holds services in Christ Church, 
Gujranwala, usually, The Cemeteries are in charge of 
the Deputy’ Commissioner, under the Commissioner and 
the Archdeacon of Lahore. Le 
‘The department of Co-operative Societies since 1928 
has been under the charge of an Assistant Registrar at 
Gujranwala, who also has charge of Sheikhupura District. 
The staff under him consists of the following: — 


Inspectors, at Gujranwala, Wazirabad, Hatiz- nhs 
abad and Eminabad eid oT ~“afhilined © 
Inspector of Co-operative Consolidation of hoa. 
Holdings bi, , wi, tog 
Inspector of Urban Societies working in both | IO 
je 2 megs 
Industrial Sub-Inspector at a va Lat Pl 
Sub-Inspectress ; ar a 
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~~ Panjab Co-operative Union paid staff— CHA R MD. % 

“ f Sub-Inspectors .. .s ry 4 MiscenLawnoUs: a 

. Auditors ~ aE pee meager 
ey Auditor, Commission Shops pee 1 . 
=a Supervisors —.. 7 ser 40 i: 
; The Deputy Corimissioner is Chairman of the’ Guj- ; 
> ranwala Central Co-operative Bank, Limited, and of a 


Gujranwala Co-operative Mortgage Bank, Limited, 


— — has an Honorary Secretary. See also Chapter 
. — | i <B. 

The following note has been furnished by the In- Income Tax, & 
come-tax Officer, Gujranwala :— central subject. 


y “TIncome-tax being a central subject the Income-tax tn RS in. the (Commissioner of 
— Punjab, North-West Frontier and Delhi Provinces is under t administrative [poome-tax. 
2 and judicial contro! of the Commissioner of Income-tax, Lahore, who is under the 
a Central Board of Revenue, Finance Department, Government of India. The 
ee vinoes have # sanctioned strength of Gazetted and N staff to 
. ete witk t each member of the staff below the rank of the Com- 
or is liable to from one province to another. As an administrative 
arrangement each province is divided into income-tax circles or districts accord - 
ing as the amount of work, proximity and inter-commercial interests required. 
The Gujranwala Circle comprises two districts, namely, Gujranwala and ikhu- Income-tax officets — 
— . An Lancome Tax Officer is placed in charge of both the districte with his Gujranwala aod © 
, uatters at Gujranwala, but an Additional Income-tax Officer is posted to stag. 
assist him for a period of six months in the year. The Additional Income Tax 
Officer is usually meant to make assessment in cases of the Sheikhupura District 
where he is allowed to have his temporary headquarters for the period noted 
above. Since the lowering of the taxable limit from 2,000 to 1,000° as a temporary 
measure a senior Inspector of Income-tax is appointed pi» of Income- 
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tax Officer to deal with cases of incomes between 1,000 to addition to 
2 this an Inspector ix posted to the circle to assist the Income-tax Officer-in-charge 
Duits tis Sxhaiination of sccounts sad investigation of oness oud in Ot tts oon bit ale ik: 
<Ts Tax Officer may direct. ‘The | establishment at present con- orn por 


gists of seven clerks under the control of a Head Clerk. 
- “The Income Tax Officer exercises jurisdiction on all classes of persons 
having income from sources chargeable to income-tax under the Income-tax Act Juriediotion. 
of 1922, with the exception of Government servants who are dealt with by Officers 
¥ appointed for the purpose in what are called “ Salary Circles at Lahore, “* Salary Circles. 
‘Raw and Delhi. Income-tax Officer, Gujranwala, also assesses in- 
rite comes of all the members of the American United Presbyterian Mission wherever 
ss tatiioned iin British 


tthe @ il Diatict in not trade hire but i Kiowi fo its tes! and Incomes in paj- 
metal mainly an agricultural district, m -lending ran district 
features isa source of revenae though there has been a decline generally, 
iideeand ot iacome ta in this case ae a feault of continued low level 0 agricul- 

___* Wasirnbad is a taleit téadquarter in this district situated on the ‘bank The tabsile, . 
of the Chenab River mber is down from the Kashmir forests and 


ee 
; stacked at Wazirabad for sale and distribution to other places. There are only 
two grain markets of importance in this district, one at Gujranwala and the 
d A new mandi bas onl speeuly, hewn Wetsoheoh Fame 
on lands which were sold by public auction by the rict Board, Gujranwala. 


This mandi is yt in its initial stage, but promises to flourish in the course of time, 
as it falfille a pressing need of lage “De villages for the marketing of their 
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“ The total rovepee wader various: bende for tbe leah Shaye, mente 098-5, 
'- 1933-34 and 1934-35 is as below 
silat aakiome wei ts 19,164 
10 Sara adios 0 ye on- Agr ae fr wat | 6,970 
Piece-goods Merchanting ve 1013 
Piece-goods Retailing - ad 2,01 
General produce Merchanting .. 2 5,881 
Sports goods manufetaring —.. se 
Cotton Mills pressing and Ginning Factories we ’ 
™ “aad Mills te a she nies a a 
, ai oot 
' me \ nih ob 1 oF 
* eeaareanaiice Sot yess eg 8 1,209 
Works contracting pee vid 11,553 
Catering, Liquor licenses si ae 205 
Limited com- “ Tacce wore five limited companies in Gujranwala District. two.of which 
panies. have siace beoa woanl a>». The reveaue derived {rom these companics in as 
: 1933-34 ** * ** - * 5,646 . oe = 
Collection SJarken. hel Leatenerens toh or collection of Income-tax 
. = + cite casi bmn he be sloued the: agency of the Col- 
lectorate for realisation of arrears of income-tax in the same manner as arrears 


of land revenue are recovered. g Dagan the. rene 1932-33, 1933-34 and 1934-35 
_recorery were issued to the 2 

arrear domaod of Rs. 12,156 9,343, aad 1,522 respoctively. Out of this the 
Coplenter Sa 62tiephen dating tote axtee Re. LO16, Re. and Rs. 1,951. _ 


Demand of dis- “The total demand of Gujranwala District daring the 3 years inclusive of 
o Ino? ne-tax, surcharge, supor-tax and penalties amounted to— 


Re. 
1932-33 .. - -* * * 2,06, 803 


- “* * * * 1,53,320" uf. 
: ‘ : 
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SECTION E.—Locan anp Municrpa, GovERNMENT. CHAPTER _HiI-E, 
There are four Municipalities in the district, viz.:— ss 
(1) Gujranwala, ComMITTEES, 
(2) Wazirabad, 


(3) Eminabad, and | 

(4) Hafizabad.. } 

The. following statement shows the present con- Constitution. 
stitution of each committee :— 


ri 





NoMINATED. 









No. and date of: | 
* Government | 
Name of ‘ mn 
“aa Notifiention re- | 
Municipality. vising the con- 





slitution. 





LOth July, 1035. 











_ In the municipalities of Gujranwala, Wazirabad and 
Eminabad, the inhabitants have been divided into two 
elasses for purposes of election— 

Class I.—Muslims. 

Class I7—Hindus, Sikhs and all others not in- 

cluded in Class I. | 

___ There are separate election wards for each class of 
inhabitant. 


Wards and Voters, 


Condition of Mu- 
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The qualifications of voters and candidates for 
membership are’ detailed in the notifications quoted 
above. 

The term of office of members is three years. 

The last general elections in municipal towns were 
held as under— 


1. Gujranwala  .. 16th to 20th April 1934. 

2. Wazirabad .. 80th April to 4th May, 1934. 

8. Eminabad .. 80th April to 4th May, 1934. 

4. Hafizabad -. No elections held yet under the 


Municipal Election Rules, 1930.* 


There are non-official Presidents in all Municipal 
Committees in the district. , 

There are drai -systems in all municipal towns, 
but they are in need of overhauling. Eminabad and 
Hafizabad have recently done some improvement. The 
recently built areas of Gujranwala including the civil 
station area’ need special attention. The main roads in 
Gujranwala are in good condition and others are to be 
improved shortly. There is very efficient road-watering 
with motor sprinklers, and the road lighting with electric 
lights is excellent. The committee has a large number 
of shares in the Electric Supply Company and gets a 
good dividend. Wazirabad and Hafizabad hope to have 
electricity in the near future.t Other services, medical, 
education, etc., are generally well maintained. 

The financial position of Gujranwala Municipal 
Committee is satisfactory, but the income is not keeping 
pace with the rapid development of the town, and pro- 
per to enhance the income are under consideration. 

wo more instalments of a loan taken some years ago 
remain, and when they have been paid, the committee 
will have about Rs. 18,000 a year extra. 

Eminabad and Hafizabad are in weak circumstances, 
the former town is decaying as Kamoki Mandi in its 
neighbourhood is developing rapidly. Hafizabad is bemg 
crippled by its High School, and expensive drainage 
scheme nearing completion. But. the town is growing 
and it has recently been raised to a Municipality from 
Small Town. Its finances are capable of improvement- 
The Terminal Tax schedule is under revision. 


*Ahbout to be held (1036). 
+tHafizabad now (1936) has it. 
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Wazirabad is in a poor financial condition and has CHAPTER ETE. 
applied for a loan*™ of Rs. 10,000 from Government t0 Loca: as Most 
pay its debts, etc. Octroi will no doubt be replaced by cru: Com- 

erminal Tax when an improvement should set in. 

A ‘Terminal ‘Tax on rail borne goods is the main Soure of income, 
source of income, of the Hafizabad Municipal Committee, 
while a ‘Terminal Tax both on rail and road borne goods 
is in force in Gujranwala. Octroi tax is the main source 
of income of the Municipal Committees of Wazirabad and 
Eminabad. There are proposals to substitute a Termi- 
nal Tax on roid bore goods for octroi in Eminabad and 
Wazirabad. , 

The Municipal Committee of Hafizabad has stub- 
mitted proposals for the Terminal Tax to be extended to 
road borne goods as well. 

The following statement shows the income and @x- Incomeand Ex- 
Sabwie of each municipality during the year 1934- peninoen: 


@Not granted, It haw wold some land and the position iy better (1996). E.H.L: 
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“The incidence of taxation and total income on the CHAPTER ILE 


town population in 1934-35 was as below— Leak kath 
Mowrorra 





INCIDENCE PER Incidence of tax- 
HEAD OF ation and total in- 


come. 


Name of Municipality. 08 
a i Taxation. income. 








daisies , Re. avr | Ra. a. P. 
oe *e es 68,716.) 2 1 448 
Wazirabad oa < a; 20,707 | 2 6 ; ¢ 3 
Eminabad oy ss ad aa 7,329; 0.14 8). 1 8 1 
a 4,431) 1 9 6) 3 6 S 


—— 


The Municipal Committees of Gujranwala and Hospitals 
Wazirabad maintain hospitals without receiving, at 
resent, any assistance in the shape of grants from the 
istrict Board, Gujranwala. There is a Women’s Hos- 
pital at Gujranwala for which the District Board pays a 
grant. The hospital at Hafizabad was recently pro- 
vincialised. It was previously maintained by the Dis- 
trict Board and the contribution fixed by Government 
as a condition to provincialisation is deducted from the 
maintenance grants paid by Government to the District 
Board for the maintenance of rural dispensaries. 
The Municipal Committee, Eminabad, maintains no 
oy a pays a small annual contribution to the 
District , Gujranwala. | 
Schools are maintained by all the Municipal Com-  gehoow. 
mittees except Eminabad, where there are several 
private institutions for boys and girls. There is a high 
school in each of the towns of Wazirabad and Hafizabad 
maintained by the municipal committee, but the District 
Board pays no contribution. There is a private High 
School at Hafizabad, and two private High Schools at 
There are small libraries maintained by the Muniei- _,jbraries, 
al Committees of Garrenvels and Wazirabad, and a 
Geretanniin ment grant of Rs. 50 per annum is paid to each, 
The Municipal Committee of Gujranwala maintains Gerdens. 
the Mahan Singh Gardens for the public and is about to 
ore the garden in the civil lines from the District 


See Part B, Tables 45,and 46. Stainton 
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There are 5 Small Towns in the district, viz., Ram- 


nagar, Akalgarh, Sohdra, Qila Didar Singh and Pindi. 
Bhattian. 6se were constituted on the date shown 


against. each, 
(1) Ramnagar, Notification No. 5698, dated 4th 
March, 1935. 
(2) Akalgarh, Notification No. 19299, dated 31st 


August, 1925. 
(3) Sohdra, Notification No. 18592, dated 19th 
August, 1925. 


(4) Qila Didar Singh, Notification No. 19808, dated 
S3lst August, 1925. 
(5) Pindi Bhattian, Notification No, 11858, dated 
6th May, 1925. sveidiabe Nia 
é » The constitution of the Town Connrinittentaris. as fol- 
pert age , 





inibte ll Hon‘ofltodeh Provindita is gh okes t Sohdra, 
whale the Tahsildar of Wazirabad was recently : ; 
as a member and elected as President. This was ‘dons 
because the condition of the town was unsatisfactory. 
The Sub-Assistant Surgeons in ch of the District 
Board dispensaries at Ramnagar and Pind: Bhattisn are 
nominated members of the*committees. 
The last general elections in all small 
held on dates between the 10th d ae ril 
day of May 1935. phe oi 





en 
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The following statement shows the income and ex- CHAPTER IME. 
penditure of cach small town during the year 1934-35 :— ‘Locay asp Mtemer 





ea Ma 








MITTEES. 
Income and Ex- 


Laces ree 
rw ph PAR OF, | penditure, 
Mame of Bmall a +. e i 
Town. é F; 5") 4 
pe  t68 
Lad i a lo 
) Ms | Be: | He | Bs. | Be. a. ¥. | Re a ¥. 
Pindi Bhattian .. | 4,478 | 1,206 |6,01116514| 703| 013 2| O19 2 
Ramnegar | 4.768 | 645 | 5,221 )5.257| ooo | 0 9 0] o14 6 
Qila Didar Singh | 3,815 | 1,846 | 3,762 14.104 |1,414) 0 4 1| 0 6 5 
Akalgarh .. |g,488 | eas |10,972/12,141| ‘T99! 140 8| Lil 9 
Sohdra ~ |4,712 age | 9,274 2710 |- 8 | 0 811! 0 611 





| 





There is a personal Town Rate in force in Sohdra 
and § , and a property town rate in Qila Didar 
Singh and Pindi Bhattian. In Akalgarh a Terminal Tax 
on Tail-borne goods is the main source of income. There 
is a proposal pending to tax road-borne goods as well. 
Most.of the present income is from the tax on rice ex- 
ported, so that the incidence of taxation on the people 
is really less than that shown. 

All these towns need to raise additional revenue. 

The small towns are maintaining girla schools aided 
by grants from Government. Boys schools are main- 
tained by the District Board and the Town Committees 
should be contributing their share of the cost. They 
are also not paying for medical relief, except Akalgarh, 
which maintains a dispensary without help from Govern- 
ment or the District Board. Sanitation and watch and 
ward are given attention. The Vaccination Act has been 
extended to all small towns. 


Source of inoome. 


Condition of Smaly 


~ There are at present 39 Panchayats in the district, Panchayats. 


as follows :-— 


Gujranwala Tahsil oe ; ae - 12 
Wazirabad Tahsil .. % ae 
Hafizabad Tahsil , . ; Bas: a 5 
39 
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GusranwaLa District. } | Parr A, 
CHAPTER III-B. The District Board, Gujranwala, was constituted 


toc axp . under Act XX of 1893 in 1892. There are, since 1927, 41 
members. In 1925 it was declared that the Chairman 


: Ear of the District Board, Gujranwala, shall be elected and 
eeastitetion. at the same time the Deputy Commissioner of Gujran- 
wala shall cease to be a member. The District Medical 
Officer of Health was appointed as a member ex-officio in 
place of the Deputy Commissioner. 

The ex-officio members were reduced from 5 to 3 in 
1931. The present ex-officio members are— 

(1) The District Medical Officer of Health, 


(2) The District Inspector of Schools, 

(3) The Extra Assistant Commissioner or Assistant 
Commissioner appointed by the Deputy 
Commissioner to be in charge of work con- 
nected with local bodies. The Revenue 
Assistant is the present member. bs 

The seats filled by nomination are 8, and by election” 
80. The last District Board elections were held from 
16th February, 1934, to 25th February, 1984. The 
district is divided into 80 general electoral circles and 
one member is elected from each circle. The term of 
members is 8 years. — 

Schedule of Electoral Circles :— 





Tahsil Gujranwala. (13 Electoral Circles). 


1} Guiranwala -- kre 37} 1. Gujranwala 4% 37 
3 | Rerials 3c . 15 
2. Rariala «e 28 
*i Ladthewala ~. rc 13 
$.| Aree ae : 20 | 
3. Arap.. A 
5 Ferozwala ss... - vl} ” 


6 | Chak Varaich .. | 82) 4 Chak Varaich - ee 
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No. Name of Zail: * shee “iguana |! 
ae | > 
[ 
5S | F | 
Es | s 
i 
7 | Talwandi Mus Khan 
= » Talwandi Moa Khan ao 
= | Thatta GCnolah Singh 
 ) Kali 
4h 
10 | Wahnde 
| Kamoke 
: 47 
12 | Nangal Duna Singh in 
13 | Eminabad 
| +o, Eminabad 
t4 | Maraliwals es ) 90-44 
18 | Majju Chak 4 a2 #. Majjo Chak ne 
16 | Naushera Virkan ry pt} 
10. Naushera Virkan ..| 6&8 
47) Khan Musselman ie BO | | 
18 | pay 21 
Ih. Lil Bl 
1 | Thabbal “* he, 
20 | Nokhar ar ah 
13, Nokhar ft] 
31} Hers Dandu Ham 30 | 
22 | Qila Didar Singh oo | 19 : 
* Gila Pider Singh ao 
=3 'Man << "4 os . 
Tahal Warirabad, (8 Electoral circles), 
L | Wasirabad 24 1. Wazirabad a pe. | 
2 | Sobdra 32 2. Sohdra a2 
3 | Dhaunkal oe 
3. Dhounkal wo | oe 
4) Joura 20 | 
4.| Ghakkar Ca 7 
4 Ghokkar ba HI 
® | Kailaske : nt 
7 | Ahmednagar . | S07)” 
6. Ahmadnagar = 40 
S| Noimwala ., } 3 
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No. | Name of “nil. 


aluded in cach zal 


Number of ¥ 





9 | Balloke 1) | 

10 | Dilawar - ny; 

11 | Kot Bhaga .. 28 

12 | Kot Hara 23 |) 8, Kat Hara, Fy \ ae 

Taksil Hafizatad. (9 Klectoral Circtea). 

1 | Vanike A ..| $4 ) L Vanike 

2| Kot Pansh .. | | 2. Kot Panab 
Slams ne TI gpl memo 

S| Sukheki | 30 | 4. Sukbeki 

6 | Thatta Manak - | 40 6. Thatta Manak 

7 | Kaulo Tarar .. | 45 | 6 Kaulo Tarar 
8|Khatrani .. «| 90 

0 | Kot Nakke .. P a fs Nee 

10 | Jalalpur Bhattian .. | 63 | 8. Jalalpur Bhattian ..— 
Ll 


Pind) Bhattian +s | &2 0. Pindi Bhattian 








This schedule was published in notification No. 26450, 
dated the 27th October, 1922 ; but as im the recent settle- 
ment the zail boundaries were revised and new zails 
created and certain inequalities appear in the number of 
voters in the various circles, the District Board is con- _ 
sidering the question of the general revision of the elec- 


There is an elected Vice-Chairman. 
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Gusranwaa Districr.} f Parr A. 
(1) Every, male. British subject or  matural born CHAPTER II-B, 
subject of an Indian: State be entitled to have L AMD 


his name, registered on the roll of « constituency pro- exICUrAL 


trom "ot 
(a) That he has on the first day of the month in foer., 6 (1) 
_. which the roll is published under the pro- 1933. Pp. G. Notiti- 
visions of sub-rule (1) of rule 8 attained gation | No. 25788, 
the age of 21 years; and weg 
(b) that he has not been adjudged by a competent 
court to be of unsound mind ; and 
(c) that he is a zaildar, inamdar, sufedposh or 
lambardar in the constituency ; or 
(d) that he is the owner of land situated within 
the area subject to the authority of the 
Board and assessed to land revenue of 
not less than 5 rupees per annum ; or 
.... {e) that he is an assignee of land revenue amount- 
ae ing to not less than ten rupees per annum . 
in respect of land situated within the area z 
subject to the authority of the Board ; or 
(f) that he is a tenant or lessee, under the terms of 
a lease for a period of not less than 3 
years, of Crown land situated within the 


area subject to the authority of the Board - 

for which rent of not less than 5 ru ‘3 

. per annum is payable, provided that, w P 

790 the amount. payable is assessed from har- 4 


£634 vest to harvest the annual rent payable by 
- such person shall be deemed to be the 
annual average amount payable by him in 
Pas 3 the three years previous to the date afore- 
_ said ; or 
- (g) that he is a tenant with a right of occupanc 
as defined in Chapter IT of the Punja 
Tenancy Act, 1887, in respect of land 
situated within the area subject to the 
authority of the Board and assessed to land 
revenue of not less than 5 rupees per 


et annum ; or 
‘(h) that he resides in the area subject to the 
authority of the Board and was, ooang 
=¥ the financial previous to the date 
bo publication of the roll, assessed to income- 
tax; or ) 
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(i) that he is a a retired, pensioned or discharged 
Commissioned or non-Commissioned officer 
or soldier of His Majesty’s regular forces 
resident in the area subject to the authority 
of the Board ; or 

(j) that he has paid in the ending on the 
thirty-first of March last preceding the 
date on which the rolls of constituencies 
are published under the provisions of sub- 
rule (1) of rule 8, not less than the sum of — 
two rupees on account of any cess, rate 
or tax payable to the Board. 


(2) When two or more persons are co-sharers in 
land assessed to land revenue or in any tenancy or lease 
of land assessed to land revenue or in receipt of assigned 
land revenue, every such person shall be qualified as an — 
elector who would be so qualified if his share in such 
land, property, tenancy, lease or assignment were held 
separately. 

—The words “* land revenue "’ used in this rule shall be deomed’ 


Explanation. 

s amoun revoume years 
Pein. 
"| No person shall be eligible for election as a member 
of a Board who— 

(a) is not registered as a voter on a roll pub- — 
lished under the provisions of sub-rule (1) 
of rule 14 and relating to a constituency — 
of the district concerned and in force under 
the provisions of sub-rule (2) of rule 14 ; or 


(b) is under contract for work to be done for, 
or goods to be supplied to the Board ; or 


(c) receives any _ remuneration out of the district 
fund for services rendered to the Board ; 


or 
(d) has within 5 years from the date fixed for the 
nomination of candidates, under the pro- 
visions of rule 16, been proscribed from 
Government employment ; or = 
(e) has, at any time within 5 years from the date 
7 fixed for the nomination of candidates 
under the provisions of rule 16, been serv- 
ing a sentence of imprisonment for a period 
exceeding one year; or 


‘ 
an 
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(f) is an undischarged insolvent, or, being a dis- CHAPTER III-B. 
charged insolvent, has not obtained from Loca ax» Mus 
the court a certificate that his insolvency "4+ Com 
was caused by misfortune without any Djisqualificstion for 
misconduct on his part; or membership 

(g) has been removed from membership of a 
Board under Section 14 or section 14-A 
of the Act or whose election for such mem- 
bership has been declared void for corrupt 
practices under the provisions of these 
rules ; or 

(h) is disqualified for membership of any munici- 
pality, town or notified area committee, 
or Cantonment Board, as a result of re- 
moval from such committee or board, or 
as a result of his election for membership 
of such committee or board having been 
declared void for corrupt practices; or 

(i) is a whole-time salaried Government official ; or 


(j) has been adjudged by competent court to be 
of unsound mind : 

Provided that the Local Government may, m cases 
not covered by section 18 of the Indian Elections Offences 
and Inquiries Act 1920, exempt any person or class of 
persons from any of the dis ualifications contained in 
clauses (b), (c), (d), (¢), (/) pg of this rale. 

Erplanation.—For the purposes of this sub-rule, a copvist, who receives from 
Government fees, the amount of which varies from month fo month, and » Public 
Prosecutor, are not whole-time salaried Government officials. 


Rs. 
Opening Balance (1984-35). - .. 117,857 Income and B=» 
penditure. 
Income. 
General departments including consolidated 
grant of Rs. 30,000 + ~“< 38,538 
Local rate es de .. 1,684] 
Haisiyat tax ka 25 ae 9,547 
Fees other than education i s 11,102 
Income from— ; 
Licences for tongas, etc. ze % 1,678 
Cattle Tresspass Act oe «s 2,943 
Ferries Act . 


- © Properties OF, o) 1.) 29,872 





Contributions 
Miscellaneous 


_ Medical— 
Government Grant’ 
Contributions =... 
Miscellaneous 


Public Health 
Veterinary bot 
Govainiaéet Grant 
Miscellaneous . 
2,207 
Withdrawal! of advances A P mh - 


-_— a: 


” as airs | 586,190 


i ie 


Mapakaeers! 


General aga ee 
Education 
Medical . 
Public Health 
Veterinary and Stock ‘breeding .. 
Distri t Works Bs ; 
8 ine omacl yi Suspense Account oe 


~ 


“err? i 
ao 


Closing Balance eetihi oe 


Loeal rate is levied at the statutory maximum of 12 
pies. ae 
- Haisiyat tax was abolished on account 0 the Hi ig ho 
Court ruling. It was reim when id 
has been rly since 1930-31. About $ 9 » S 
per cent. of the assessment seems to have been , 
and arrears amount to Rs. 50,558. About. 13,000 ig ; 


ae 
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assessed annually. There isa proposal to substitute 
essional tax with flat rates. The balance of the 
rd ineludes, in fact, the “ Kamoki Mandi” fund 
to be used at Kamoki, so that actually the financial 
condition of the District Board is very weak: It has 
decided to appoint a Naib-Tahsildar to collect its Haisiyat 
tax, etc. 
___ The activities of the District Board extend to Edu- 
eation, Medical, Public Health, Agriculture, Veterinary 
and Communications, including Ferries. 


No. of institu- 
tion maintain- 
ed. 
Education- 
/ High School .. 2, 1 
Vernacular Middle Schools 
with optional English .. 5 
‘For Boys ..- Vernacular Middle Schools 10 
Lower Middle Schools 90 
| Primary Schools 129 
Aided cs 7 
Girls Sehools .. 40 
For Girls 
Aided $ 
Veterinary Hospitals a 9 
ae 
wow Rural o* +? -* 10g 16 


_ A proposal to place 2 rural dispensaries in charge of 
private practitioners is under consideration. The Dis- 
trict Board does not at present contribute towards the 
maintenance of the hospitals at Gujranwala, Wazirabad 
and Akalgarh, which serve the mral population as well. 

Roads— 


Metalled B Class... 
Metalled C Class... 
Unmetalled B Class i Se 
Unmetalled C Class 5a - 
Ferries—See Chapter II. 
Gardens at Gujranwala af eeeeersrs ec? 3 
It is proposed to transfer that im the civil station 
to the Municipal Committee and that of the District and 
Sessions Judge’s court to the District and Sessions Judge. 


8.28 


CHAPTER IIt-5. 
Locat axp Moxict- 
crrat, Com- 


MITTZES. 
Income and ex- 
penditure. 


Roads. 
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Office. Y 
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CHAPTER III F. 


Puruoc Work. 
Railway. 
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It cannot be said that the change to a non-official 

Chairman has been of special advantage to the people 
or the District Board. e non-official Chairman meets 
with serious opposition as a result of factions and as he 
resides away from headquarters, the work cannot, but 
suffer in many ways. e Deputy Commissioner, qua 
Deputy Commissioner, cannot keep in personal 
with District Board work as formerly. 
The District Board has a Secretary with an office, a 
District Engineer, two Sub-Overseers, with a Tracer and 
Draftsman, an Arboriculture Superintendent and Ferry 
Darogha. The District Medical Officer of Health and 
the District Inspector of Schools are Government ser- 
vants and work for the Board ; but they are not under 
the District Board, a fact which the District Board should 
remember when dealing with them and the departments 
they administer for the Board #8 4 favour. 

See also other sections of this Chapter which con- 


cern (real bodies.) 


SECTION F.—Pvusiic Works. 

The main line of the North-Western Railway passes 
through the district, the section from Sadhoke to Haripur 
Bund. on the left bank of the Chenab, inelusive, lying 
within the district. Gujranwala and Wazirabad June- 
tions are on this section. This section is in charge of 
the Divisional Superintendent, North-Western Railway, 
Lahore. There is a Divisional (Executive) Engineer 
at Lahoré, and a Sub-Divisional Officer at Wazirabad, 
and Permanent Way Inspectors at Gujranwala and Wazir- 


‘abad. The few miles of the Wazirabad-Sialkot Section 


in the district dra Station is just outside this dis- 
trict) are in ¢ of the same officers, but the 
Permanent Way Inspector is at Sialkot. 

The branch line from Wazirabad to Sukheke, in- 
clusive, is also within the district. It is under the 
Divisional Superintendent at Multan, and the Divisional 
(Executive) Engineer is also at Multan. The Sub- 
Divisional Ofticer is at Lyallpur, and the Permanent Way 
Inspector at Hafizabad. (See also of Chapter IJ). 

The Gujranwala District is very important from 
the irrigation point of view containing as it does the 
Upper and Lower Chenab Canals, and the distribution 
of officers is rather complicated. | / 








Bil 
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Both canals are in charge of the Chief Engineer, CHAPTER IIL-F. 


Northern Canals, with headquarters at Lahore. Under 
him there are the Superintending Engineer, Upper 
Chenab Canal Circle, with headquarters at Lahore, and 
the Superintending Engineers, Lower Chenab, West Circle 
and Haat Circle with headquarters at Lyallpur. 


There are the following Exeeutive Engineers in 
charge of Divisions which lie in Gujranwala District :— 
Upper Chenah Canal Civele. 

Executive Engineer, Marala Divi- Sub-Divisional Officer 
gion, (Marala being in Sialkot Nokhar Branch at 
District.) Gujranwala. 

Executive Engineer, Gujranwala Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Division at Gujranwala. Gujranwala. 

Sub-Divisional (ffieer, 
Chianwali. 
Sub- Divisional (Officer, 
sa arpoki. 
Pon These are likely to be 
changed shortly as a 
result of the main 


Deg Diversion 
scheme, 
Executive Engineer, Kaya Divi- Sub-Divisional Officer, 
sion at Gujranwala. Mianwali (in Sialkot 
District). 


Lower Chenab West: Circle. 


_ Executive Engineer, Khanki Divi- | Sub-Divisional Officer, 


sion at Khanki. Headworks. 
Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Sub-Divisional Officer, 

Special Works, 
Executive Engineer, Hafizabad Sub-Divisional Officer, 

Division at Lyallpur. Nanuana. 

Sub-Divisional (Officer, 
Drainage at Mochi- 


wala. 
Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Kila Ram Kaur. 
Kixecutive Engineer, Lyallpar Di- Sub-Divisional Officer, 
vision at Lyallpur. Kot Khudayar. 
Lower Chenab East Circle, 
iixeentive Engineer, | Upper Sub-Divisionsal Officers 
Gugera Division at Sheikhu- | Chuhorkana and 
pura. Mohlan. 


Irrigation. 





‘ 


Bolklings & Roads 
Branch. 


one for Marala 
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There is. a Deputy Collector in each Division (but 
and Raya Divisions) who supervises the 
work of the subordinate revenue establishment and his 
main duties consist in assisting the Executive eae cf 
in all matters connected with the Vernacular Office. 
He investigates cases of  Najawz and Abzaia. He 
is the ‘“ Revenue Assistant" to the Divisional Officer 
and Adviser to the Sub-Divisional Officers.. He has to 
check the initial record (Shudkar) and pacca purtal 
hasra) and see that the patwaris are making out and 
istributing the demand slips (parchas). properly and 
punctually. He is responsible for seeing that the de- 
mand statements and other Rs pADns are properly pre- 
pared and punctually delivered to. the Collector for the 
eollection of the canal revenue. There are Ailladars 
and other establishment as well. 


The Canal Advisory Committee for each Division, 
consists of the Executive Engineer Gactprametd the Sub- 
Divisional Officers, the Deputy Collector and some 
nominated non-officials, the Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture (Gurdaspur) and the Revenue Assistant to the 
Collector. The Collector, the District Board, the Com- 
missioner of the Division, and the Direetor of Agriculture, 
help in nominating the non-official members. Opinion 
as to the usefulness of these committees varies. It is 
thought in places that the non-official members chiefly 
take the opportunity of airing their personal grievances, 
rather than the grievances of zamindars generally for 
which purpose these committees were formed. They 
enable the Executive Engineer, however, to discuss 
matters of common interest and to invoke the help of 
the committee in putting down trespass by cattle, 
cutting of trees, and deliberate waste of water, ete. 
The term of office is 8 years. The Deputy Collector or 
the Sub-Divisional Officer is usually Secretary. Meetings 
are held usually twice a year. 

Gujranwala district lies in the jurisdiction of the 
Superintending Engineer, Third Circle, with headquar- 
ters at Lahore. Under him is the Executive Engineer, 
I Division, Lahore, and under the latter the Sub-Divi- 
sional Officer, Gujranwala Sub-Division, with headquar- 
ters at Gujranwala. The jurisdiction of the Sub-Divi- 
siunal Officer extends to the Sialkot and Gujrat Dis- 
tricts also. . 


[ Parr A. 
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The Public Works Department has charge of the CHAPTER -HI-#- 
main roads within the district which have been dealt: ssciaenoes. 
with in Chapter I. 

The Public Works Department. is in charge also of 
the Government buildings in the district, which are not 
in the of any other department, the principal of 
which are the District Courts and Treasury at Gujran- 
wala, the Tahsil buildings at the three tabsil headquar- 
ters, the court of the District and Sessions Judge, the 
Police Office and lines, the District Jail, the residence 
of the Deputy Commissioner and the Government 
Schools. 

There is a Superintending Engineer, Public Health Public Health 
Circle, Lahore, who deals with drainage and sanitation 2° 
and water supply. Under him are the Executive Engi- 
neer, Public Health Division, Lahore, and Sub-Divi- 
sional Officer, Lahore, I Public Health Sub-Division, 

Lahore, within whose jurisdiction the district hes. 
_ Gujranwala is in the jurisdiction of the Electrical Electricity. 
Engineer to Government at Lahore and under him are 
the Executive and Assistant Electrical Engineers at . 
ahore. There is a Private Electric Supply Company 
at Gujranwala, and another at Hafizabad. Wazirabad 
will probably have a supply in the near future from the 
Government Hydro-Electric Works. No part of the 
Mandi ‘Hydro-Hlectric Scheme is at present in the 
district. 
SECTION G.—Army. 

Gujranwala District is included in the 2nd (Sialkot) CHAPTER III, a. 
Cavalry Brigade area, which is in the Lahore District. < BY Auuy. 
Movements of political and military importance are Administration. 
communicated to the Brigade Commander. a 

There are encamping grounds — at Wazirabad, Camping grounds 
Gakkhar, Gujranwala and Kamoke. These are | 
after by the Deputy Commissioner with funds. placed > 
at his disposal by be hoy Department* through the 5 
Commissioner of the Division. 

The Recruiting Officer, Lahore, is in charge Of re- Recruiting. 

‘iting, and visits Gujranwala usually once @ month. 
The classes usually recruited are the Jat Sikhs and Punjabi r 
Musalmans. : 





‘Now Defence Department. 





CHAPTER TH, G. 


Recruiting - 
Soldiers’ Board. 


Heernita molls. 


Robvala abil pes. 


4Vd Cametries 
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ee the Great War the district supplied a very 

large number of recruits to the army. This has been 


- noticed in Chapter [-B. 


The District, Soldiers’ Board was formed after the 
war to deal with questions relating to ex-soldiers. There 
is on the Board, under the constitution framed locally 
for the district, a representative from each gail in which 
there are ex-soldiers, and a few civil officers. The Deputy 
Commissioner is President, the Officer Commanding, 
10th-12th F. F. Regiment, Sialkot; Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent, and there is one junior Vice-President for each 
tahsil. The Board meets when it is considered neces- 
sary, but there is a working committee which meets for 
ordinary business usually once a quarter. A retired 
Indian Officer is Secretary to the Soldiers’ Board. 

‘The verification of recruits’ rolls is also done by the 
Soldiers’ Board. 

Military scholarships are dealt with by the District 
Inspector of Schools, under the orders of the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

There is no cantonment in the district now, but 
there was in pre-mutiny days a cantonment at Wazirabad, 
later moved to Sialkot. No traces of it remain. There 
was probably one at Ramnagar also for a time. 


There are old cemeteries at Gujranwala, Wazirabad,. 


Kot Jaffar, Saroke and Ramnagar, which date back to 
the time of the Sikh War. At Ramnagar are the graves 
of Brigadier-General C, R. Cureton, C.B., father of the 
Cureton who raised “ Curetons Horse,” (who died a 
General and K. C. B. in 1891), and Colonel William 
Havelock, brother of the Mutiny hero. The inscription 
on General Cureton’s grave is a protected monument and 
is in the garden of Ranjit Singh’s baradari, now a rest- 
house, which bears a tablet with the following inserip- 
tion ;— 

SUMMER RESIDENCE OF MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH. 
A. D. 1830—1837. ; 

In memory of 
those who fell m the Cavalry Action near this place 
on the ‘i 

22nd November 1848. 
16 killed, 64 wounded and 10 missing. 


] 
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Officers killed. 

Brigadier-General C. R. Cureton, 0.B., Commanding 
the Cavalry Division. 

Lieutenant Colonel W. Havelock, K.H. 14th Light 
Dragoons. 

Subedar Major Mir Sher Ali, Sirdar Bahadur, 8th 
Light Cavalry. 

(Aged 78). 


Died of wounds. 


Captain J. F. Fitzgerald, 14th Light Dragoons, 
Died 26th November 1548. 





The inscriptions on the graves of General Cureton 
and Colonel Havelock are worth reproducing :-— 
Sacred to the Memory of 
Brigadier General Charles Robert Cureton, C.B., 


_ Adjutant-General, 16th Light Dragoons, Queen's 
~ froops, who fell in the engagement with the 


Sikh Troops near this spot, on the 22nd Novem. 


ber, 1848, when in command of the Cavalry of 
the Army under General Lord Cough. 


Aged 60 years. 





Sacred to the Memory of 


Willian: Havelock, Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. 14th 
Li. Dragoons who fell nobly on the field 
of Rumnagar near this spot at the head of his 
gallant Regiment on the 22nd November 1848. 

Born 1793, entered the Army 1808, joined the 
Peninsular Army, came to India in 1824 and 
served till his death. 

=F Regarded throughout India for all that is manly, 
gallant and becoming in the gentleman and soldier, and, 

in the words of his brother, “the best and bravest of 

d’s Cavalry need hot disdain to make a pil- 
grimage to this spot.” 
There are also small cemeteries at Kamoke and 

Gakkhar containing “ Military ” graves. 


CHAPTER III, 6. 
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CHAPTER Hi-H, SECTION H.—Pouicr anv Jat. ) 
The Gujranwala District, is for police purposes 


ae Jan. 
Jn Contin! Ravge- situated in the Central Range, in charge of a Deputy 
: Inspector-General of Police, who has his headquarters 


at Lahore. 
Strength of Force. Subject to the general supervision of the District 
Magistrate, the police force is under the command of a 


Superintendent of Police, and consists of— 


Superintendent of Police ry 1 
Deputy Superintendent of Police aa 1 
Inspectors (including Prosecuting Inspector. 
and one on probation) y es 3 
_ Sub-Inspectors oe soo FSR 
;¥ Assistant Sub-Inspectors he 14 
>. Head Constables a 79 
s Foot Constables... eu 55, 485.) 
“Recruitment. This is done under the departmental rules. Men of 
; . good status, physique and education are forthcoming 
a in large numbers in this district as recruits and no diffi- 


culty been experienced in this respect, though the 
: Jat Sikh ‘youth does not appear to be anxious to enlist. 
= Training of the district police is carried on as fol- 


lows :— were cond. teezeugtes Le regret t 

(a) Recruits, when first enlisted, are sent to 
Sialkot where & training centre for the 
Central Range has been opened, to do their 
training, on completion of which they join 
the ranks. 

(b) Every Foot Constable posted to a Police Sta- 
tion is called into Lines for one month's 
training in drill and instruction at the 
headquarters school about once a year. 
These men, before returning to their police 

‘ Stations, are examined by. a Gazetted 
at tid =o Tnspector et Police. Any oe 
tar stable failing to satisfy the examining officer 
: is detained in lines ah a further period of 

one month. The men of the First homed 
Reserve are also required to attend the 
lines daily. In the school, men are in- 
_ structed in the following subjects :— 


(i) Simple law and rocedure. — | 
(vi) Elementary rach he including prepara- 
hon of moulds. pm nbties 
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(vit) General discipline and cleanliness, CHAPTER II-B. 
(iv) Observation. Pouce axp Jax. 


Illiterate Constables are in addition, taught ele- 

mentary reading, writing and Arithmetic in Urdu, 

Roman letters and numerals. | | 

_ There are rate messes for Muslims and non-  Meses. 
Muslims in the Police Lines at Gujranwala both of which 

are run under the direct supervision of the Lines Officer, 
while a selected Police Officer acts as honorary manager 
for each mess. 

~The Police hospital is situated in the Police Lines. Hospital. 

A senior compounder is permanently attached. to the 

hospital, which is daily visited by a Sub-Assistant Sur- 

eon, who examines and prescribes for the patients. The 

ivil Surgeon also frequently visits the hospital. 

_. There is accommodation for.8 indoor patients, in 
addition to «# Pneumonia Ward. 
apt ore -s¥td ; - ‘ . Py) ot : : 

rk of the police stations is supervised by the , Divisions (Thana« 
Deputy Superintendent and District Inspector, under Pee? 


the supervision of the Superintendent of Police, himself. 
There are the following police stations :— 
_ Name of Takei. Name of Thana, Name of Post. 
ty Gujranwala... 1. Gujranwala City. 
; ) 2. Gujranwala Sadar. 
8., Wandho. 
4,...Kamoke.., » |.+»>(1).Eminabad. 
5. Nowshera Virkan. 
6, Qila Didar Singh. 
1. Wasirabad City. 
2. Wazirabad Sadar. 
3. Akalgarh -. (1) Ramnagar. 
4. Abmadnagar. 
2 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5 


: 


Hafizabad. 
Sukheke. 

Pindi Bhattian. 
Jalalpur Bhattian. 
Wanike. 


Besides the regulat police ‘enrolled under the Police a 


ot, there are village chaukidars, who may be classified 


| Rural Police. number in each village varies, 
-aceording to the number of houses generally. These 


x 
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GuspanwaLa Disretor.] a) Par 
OHAPTER T1-H) chankidars ate under the control of the Deputy Com- 
- Pouée axy Jan. missioner, by whom they are appointed. They are paid 
Citas” from A chaukidara cess levied on village proprietors and 
collected together with the land revenue. This ageney 

is employed for watch and ward duty in the aces 

for reporting offences and_ vital statistics, and for dis- 

seminating information, The pay of the village chanki- 

dar is usually Rs. 6 and that of a Daffadar as usually 

Rs. 8 a unk Besides the village chaukidars, there are 

. 4 Daffadars and 30 chaukidars in a Municipality and 
5 Small Towns at Eminabad, Pindi Bhattian, Sohdra, 
43 Qila Didar Singh and Akalgarh. The Daffadars and 
chaukidars are appointed and paid by the various local 

bodies and their pay in the case of chaakidars, varies 


i 

si from Rs. 7 to Rs. 12 per mensem, and in the case of 
= daffadars from Rs. 10 to Rs. 14 per mensem. Their 
a chief duty is watch and ward in the towns in which they 
are employed. In addition to these arrangements, 


+ villagers undertake voluntary Thikri Pahra under the 
' Punjab Village Watchmen Act, 1918, or the Deputy 
Commissioner, may in certain circumstances impose this 
duty on villages. ~ a 
oe tr kPa Tt Raed ted | ein ah| (Lane | 

Railway Police. Besides the 15 Police Stations in the district, there 
is a railway police station at Wazirabad, the jurisdic- 
tion of which extends to Railway limits in the Sheikhu- ~~ 
pura and Sialkot districts and the Jammu State. Ag 
regards departmental administration, the Railway Police — 

is under the control of the Assistant Inspector-General, 
Government Railway Police, Punjab, Lahore, but the — 
figures for crime and eriminals are included in the returns — 
of the district for such offences as occur in the districts — 

Theft is the most common form of crime that occurs in 

running trains and is also committed by pick-pockets. 
The Station House Officer; Government Railway Police, — 
works in co-operation with the District, Police and rail 
way police cases are also handled by the District Prosecut- — 

ing Agency. : | x ; 
Reserves. An armed reserve of 2 Head Constables and 29 Foot 
=n Sate is Moga siatith in Lines for te in bread arc - 
bitoni © arsonnel is changed approximately every 6 months. — 
Ca moh in the reserve ger teaiiedsin' Aha handl rie : 
‘use Of “803 H.°V. Rifles, and in bayonet and lathi fight- 
ing. When the lst Armed Reserve is deputed for duty 
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within or outside the district, a 2nd Resstrer iasitae CHAPTER I1I-H. 
mediately formed, if this is considered necessary. Poros aw Farm, 
* “Movements of the Reserve within the district, the Berm 
Range, or the Province are controlled respectively by 
the Superintendent of Police, the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, Central Range, and the Inspector- 
General of Police, Punjab, and. the District’ Magistrate 
is. kept informed of them... 
Punitive or other 


| None at present. 
The strength of the District Police has been given special police. 4 
above. The distribution is as follows :—~ crime. 


Sub- Rekt Head Foot 
Inspec- Con- Con- 
tors. ‘tore. stables, stables, 
r ‘ a aly : 
‘City and Town Police 3 2 3 | 13 130 
Police Stations and Posts  .. 13 v 24 172 
Office, Prosecution Branch 3 1 16 36 
“and escort of underirials, 
Standing Guards .. , - “Y 7 27 
Lines Retablishment os a i 4 12 
Escort of treasure and prisoners 2 12 
Armed Reserve ‘3 a 2 2% 
Ordinary Reserve +. “* 3 * ll 7 


ual Total 4. 2} uP 485 
tt 
~The" district ‘works in co-operation with the Finger Finger Print 
Print Burean at Phillaur. | 
The principal duty of the staff of a police station is a ay Chepces* 
od ao and detection of crime. ‘There is also a | 
tral Intelligence Agency in the district, the functions bY ts 
which are generally to assist the Superintendent . of “. 
ce and his supervising staff and to co-ordinate the 
ork of investigating agencies throughout the district, 
as well as to collect, collate, and disseminate various, 
items of intelligence in regard to crime for the benefit. 
of investigating officers. 
x2 
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at Age 

8 OMAPTER 1-H Among the detailed duties of the Central Intelli- 

' gle T11 ou Jara. gence Agency are—_ fF 4 

(a) The preparation of crime maps relating to 

; offences against property as classified under 

r the different heads of “ médus operandi” 

employed. by criminals. ty 

(b) The ‘collection, examination, | and classifica 
tion of information received from: investi~ 
gating officers, and any necessary action — 

indicated in connection therewith. 

(c) The comparing of data collected under (a) and’ 
(b) and the communication of any facts. 
deduced therefrom to the investigating: 

__ officers concerned. 

é  (d) The publication of a Weekly Criminal Intelli- 

Rt —2 gence Gazette. ‘ 

(e) When it appears from an examination of the 
available data and information that a 
series of cases, whether in the jurisdiction, 
of one or of several Police Stations, ia the > 
work of the same criminal or of a gang, 

3 to co-ordinate, or under the orders of the 

io Superintendent of Police, direct the in- 

| vestigation of such cases. rp spinal 





— ) 
i‘ ¥ 


(f) To check the criminal activities of cattle 


lifters and to trace the connections and 
relations of ‘“ rassagirs"’ with one an- 
other for which purpose a map is prepared, 
= showing the lines of communication of” 
: the “rassagirs"’ as they make over the 
stolen cattle from one person to another 


2 - With the object of getting rid of them 
= —~ ; quickly in order to avoid capture and re 
; covery. dS a 


- Nakaband This has recently been introduced... 9) 9) 
Crime of district Burglary, hurt, cattle theft, and offences ‘against 

gu women are the types of crime most prevalent in the 
district. Virks; Cheerlias, Waraich-Jats, Arains, and 


ve 
= Kashmiris are responsible for most of the erime in the 





me district. Distillation of illicit liquor 1s widespread among 
— Jat Sikhs. See Table 48 in Part B. iy ee 
e: 

r : 
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‘se crime amongst itary criminals. Classes 
. as criminal tribes are restricted to a limited area and 
their movements are watched by the local police, with 
the help of lambardars; their opportunities for com- 
mitting offences are thereby lessened. ‘ Exeniption is 
- awarded as a privilege to those individnals, who have 
iia “given no cause for complaint for 10 years. Incorrigibles 
sare sent to certain official reformatories, where they are 
taught some craft or profession by imeans of which mo! 
~ ¢an lead honest lives. In this distriet there ure 
“Settled” and ** Wandering © tribes. The former 
consists of Sansis, Pakbiwaras, Harals, Bhura Brahmans,, 























id.they are supervised. 0) vy | id 
‘The Sansis, Bhattis and Pakhiwaras work as tenants: 
and also keep herds of goats and sheep. The Sansis are 
found all over the distriet, while Bhattis and Pakhiwaras 
are localised in the jurisdiction of Police Stations Pindi 
Bhattian and Wandho, respectively... The Harals, Bhura 
Brahmans and Haris are negligible in. regard to numbers 
mr ‘and work as menials. : 





Their movements are not restricted to any particular 
area, but to the district as a whole. Betore moving 
permanently from one’ village to another, they are. re- 
rf uired to inform the: local. police. officer. of. their juris- 

Buarias are the largest in regard to popula- 











and work as labourers on canals and kilns. The Gandhilas 
 gte'very few in ntinber and are mainly employed as 

rill chaukidars ‘and live in Sukheke and  Pindi 
Bhattian. by dete 
_ Sansis and Bhedkufts are responsible for more crime 
than any of the members of criminal tribes and at one 
time committed many burglaries. . _— 

_ othe Deputy Commissioner for Criminal Tribes has 
__ his headquarters at Lahore. . Berti 
« There is a District Jail of the second class at Gujran- 


L 
e - y | 






Ts 
q mai 


. The staff is as follows -— 


,=9 iT pte) 


Bhattis and Harnis. . Their, movements. are restricted, 


_.. Wandering _ tribes consist. of , Baurias,. Bhedkuts, 
Gandhilas, Bangalis (Spada-Jogis), Barars. and, Aherias:\ 


diction. The I 
tion in this district ; they have chiefly settled in Hafizabad., 


The Criminal Tribes Act is a preventive measure CHAPTERII-E. 
and has been r ible for a considerable decrease in porice aso Jama, 


- 
<a 
- 


— 
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Criminal Tribes. 
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Long Term Pri- 
eons. 


Medica) charge. 


Judicial Lock-up. 
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, (2) Deputy Superintendent. 
(3) Two Assistant Superintendents. 


(4) One (Temporary) Clerk. ayes 
(5) Three Head Warders. ail 
(6) Thirty-nine, Warders. | rfl 


» (7) One Matron. | 
»! (8) One Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 
SQ) One (Teinporary) Dispenser. 

This is under the Inspector-General’ of © Prisons, 
Punjab at Lahore. 

There is accommodation for 357 wale and 12 female 
prisoners in the jail. Tt is, however, generally overcrowd- 
ed and for the major portion of the year, tents have to 
be used for prisoners in excess of the number specified. 
This does not-apply to females, 

(4) Officials.—As laid down in paragraph | 47. (2), 
of the Punjab Jail Manual, viz., the Commissioner o 
the Division, the District Magistrate, the District and 
Sessions Judge, the Superintendent of Police, the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police of the Range, and Re- 
clamation Officer are official visitors. 

(b) Members of the Jail Standing Committee of the 
Punjab Legislative Council. 

These are— ad 

The Finance and Home Members, ex-officio) 

Two nominated members, and fate 

Four en and one lady members of the Legislative 


4 y, Local non-official visitors—There are _ five non- 
official visitors, and one lady visitor for the female 
section of the jail. 7 

Life and long term prisoners of the casual claas are 
transferred to the Lahore Central Jail and those of the 


Habitual class tu the Montgomery Central Jail. t 


_ The Civil Surgeon of the district is in medical charge 
of the jail. tay 
There is # Judicial Lock-up for andertrial prisoners 

in the jail. The accommodation is for 152 undertriah 
prisoners. a 


a 
i} 
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_ There is ny Reformatory School or Borstal: Institu, CHAPTER MI-H.s © ‘A 
tion at Gujranwala, but, juvenile undertrial and. cON-, pouor asm Jam 
vieted prisoners are kept, absolutely apart from adult,, Reformatoriesand 


prisoners, and are transferred immediately after con-, 
viction to the Borstal Institution, Lahore, or the Reform-_ 
atory School, Delhi, as the case may be. . | 


These are paper-making, oil pressing, mun] ant 


mun) mats, hook-binding, caning chairs, chik-making: 
manufacturing chalk pencils and a spraying solution 
(like flit) for killing Mosq W1tOes. 

In addition to the vegetable garden: there is a large’ 
fruit garden of Malta-oranges and. limest!! ‘The frait is 
meant for prisoners’ and for sale. A nursery of fruit 
trees. ia now being started for supply to other jails in the 
Province... Vegetables are grown. for the | nse of the 
prisoners, and the surplus, if any; is sold. 


——ro7 


SECTION [.—Epvucation AND LITERACY. 

See Tables 50, 51 and 52 in Part B. 

The boys and girls separately educated since 1981 
are as follows :-— 

- Boys .- 6,648 

Girls .. - eerie 

The 1931 Census Report (see also Table 50 in Volume 
B) shows the standard of literacy in the district. 

‘Phe recent general financial depression has gone 
a long way to stand in the way of the education of the 
poor classes. ‘There is also the continued apathy of 
most of the villagers who will not realise the benefit of 
education for its own sake. Of course unemployment has 
greatly helped this attitude. 

In the case of girls, the case is worse, as the small 
number. of schools started by the Government, local 
bodies and private, bodies, 1s insufficient to meet, the 
existing demend for yirls education. . Moreover the 
scarcity of trained mistresses persists. ‘The education 
of girls ‘is now receiving much more attention than 
ormerly. 


The Muhammadans, who predominate im the dis- 


 triet, are backward. in education in. the secondary. de- 


Tag “partment. ‘This is.due in part. to the poverty of the 
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Jail Garden. 
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community, and because they form het majority of or 


i people. Several measures have been ad “Ng Sate 
e education of this community, ¢.g., schools have 


been started in special Muslim areas. There are now 
Gujranwala and 


tw high schools in the distriet at 
Eminabad, managed by Muslims. The middle schools 
at Kali, Wahndo, Zakhira Beranwala, Jalalpar Bhattian, 
Sukheke village and a number of Primary and 
Lower Middle Schools s y serve the community. 

.The Cor -oulsory Education Act was introduced in 
this dis | the year 1925 in one area and has been 
extended to 143 areas. The Co-operative Department — 
maintains a society for this at Madrassa Chatha, 
and the Woneniiay M has introduced 
compulso aedtion <n ite antec + Hedi tneiwadartes: 
are acralied more by persuasion than by the provisions, 
of the Act and 70° 2 per cent. of the boys of school-going 
age attend in these areas, The regulations, sanctioned 
by the Government have not proved very effeetive as. 
Tee organisation | has re: made for: 

e.g., the District Boar l sepaeoned proper 
attendance officers and oe welded be 

Adult schools were opened in the district in the 
year 1926 and some useful results were obtained, but 
they were closed on account of financial stringency. _ she: 


In order to encourage education for girls, effort fa 
been made to extend co-education, but there has, not 
‘been much success for various reasons. About 48 44 
very small girls are reading in boys schools. a 

The present system of éiiucation has beooine & some- 
what unpopular:as every educated young man is unable: 
to obtain a Government post! » The whole scheme’ needa; 
changing and this has been recognised by Government. __ 

The First Gujranwala Troop of a Scouts was” 
started in the Gujranwala Government High Schoolin 
1922. All the high and middle schools now have troops 
and there are 49 trained Scout- masters, 50 Seout’ troops, ~ 
681 Boy Scouts, 46 Cubs and 10 Rovers. The Girl Guide ~ 
movement is backward and only the Girls Government tis as 
High School has 28 Girl Guides. » HF aE 

Arrangements have been made to provide for play _ 
for all” and’schools ‘are now paying attention to physical — 


PL ae 
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instruction and games, and the general health of pupils CHAPTERUTI. ~ 
is improving. | BoveaTiow «xe 


iD 


Vegetables are grown in school compounds where Guanine.’ 
land is available. Flowers and fruit are also grown in 
school premises and serve as an example to the 
Agricultural education is being imparted in 8 schools to 
which agricultural farins are attached. 


There were in 1934-35, 354 schools of all kinds im 
the district with 33.531 pupils, as follows »— 


1. Government .. 
2.. District Board 
§. Municipal .. 
4. Private Aided 


5. Private Unaided 


+} TT. hh , 


1. Government .. 
2. District Board 


~~ Potal 


For Boys. 


For Girls. 


©) 8. Municipal and Small Town 


‘There 


4. Private Aide d 
5. Private Unaided 


esr 


(a) All. boys schools now have trained 
are 1,263 teachers working in schools. 


f 


? 


-schools are still short in the matter, et ramet tpechew 


(b) Salaries paid— 


yds BiA., B.Ts. or 8. ALVal: 


SRV! 


ditt 


8S. Vs. 


J. Vs. 


Untrained 


150—1 villas 
100—5—150 
' 80—4—100 
. .70—3—85—100 
60—3—T5 
70—3-85" 
55—3—70 
4-250 
15—2—55 
85—2—45 
35-—2—45 
95—2-—85 
20 
7 


mtv 


Schools. 


teachart- Supply 
The girls chem. 


o 


of Tea 
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There were 78 schools with 6,741 girls under istruc- 
tion in 1984-35. The district stands in need of many, more, 
schools. _ . sae 
~ Muhammadan girls are the more backward. The: 
Christian girls of course.are not,as they began to attend 
schools long ago. | vi f 

The inspection of boys’ schools is done by the Dise 
trict Inspector of Schools with four apsint oats under the 
control of the Divisional Inspector of. Schools, Lahore. 
He also misters the schools for the District Board 
of which he is. a member. An Assistant District 
Inspector for Physical Traming 5 yervises physical in- 
struction of the district. An Assistant Anspectress of 
Schools looks after the girls schools, under the control of 
the Inspectress of Schools, Lahore. Bion oe 

The Government has 3, High Schools at Gujranwala, 
Akalgarh and Pindi Bhattian, and 1 Normal School for 
teachers at Gakkhar, and one High School for Girls at 
Gujranwala. They are being maintained. at a yearly cost 
of Rs. 99,911. The District Board has one school 


raxtl 4 { Parr As) 


at Qila Didar Singh, 15 Middle, dle and 129 

boys Primary and 40 girls’ Primary schools. The cost 

for maintenance of these schools came to Rs. $,06,200 
3 


jn 1934-35. 
Similarly the Municipal Committees maintain 2 
High Sehools for boys at Wazirabad and Hafizabad, 
2 Girls Middle and 10 Boys Primary and 20 girls Pri | 
schools with an ‘antual cost of Rs, ‘77/811. "Private 
hodies control their own schools, 41 i number, otz., 
9 High for boys (two at Enfinabad, two at Wazirabad, 
one G Hadzebad and 4 at Gujranwala), 4 Middle for 
girls, 17 = Primary and 11 girls Primary schools and 
their annual expenditure for 1934-35 comes to Rs. 2,02,908. 
All these bodies duly carry out the nee of the 
Education Department and are inspected by the Divi- 
sional Inspector and Inspectress of Schools as the case- 
may be. 
The following is « list of High Schools in the dis-- 
triet :-— . : 
1. Government High Sehool for boys, at Gujranwala. 
2. Government High Sehool for girls, at Gujranwala. 
3. Government High School, Akalgarh for boys. — 
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_» od Government High School, Pindi Bhattian for Hoy... CHAPTER TIBL 
- 6. Municipal High School, Wazirabad. ~ a ee 
7. Municipal High School, Hafizabad. 3 
8; Gujranwala’.. Mahbob Alam Islamia” High 
Seon! ' $chool—aided—maintuined by the 
Anjuman-i-Islamia, Gujranwala. 
-.. @& Gujranwala .. Khalsa High School—aided—main- 
tained by the Khalsa Educational 
Council, Gujranwala. 

10. Gujranwala .. King George Hindu High School— 
aided—maintained by the manag- 
ing committee of the King George 
Hinda High Sehool, Gujranwala. 

11. Gujranwala ... Gurukul High Sehool—unaided— 

: maintained by the managing com- 
a Call mittee of the Gurukula. 
12. Eminabad|.. Amar Nath) High School—aided— ctubeatl 
maintained by the estate of /Di- we 
wan Badri Nath, 
18. Eminabad .. Islamia High School—special aid” 


oP] 


, ed—maintained -by. the manag” 
ing committee at Eminabad, 
14. Wazirabad .. Scotch Mission High School—aid 
ed—maintained by the Chureh of 
ee Scotland Mission. 
pe “15. Wazirabad .. Hindu High School—unaided— 
:, maintained by a local committee. ; 
ey 16. Hatizabad ., Gobind Sahai Anglo-Sanskrit High ‘ 
3 . | School—aided—maintained by z 
fein apie bars managing committee and affiliat- : 
ed to the D. A.-V. College, Lahore. af 
= ‘Phe’ total tuition fees realised during ‘the year Fees. . m4 
«1984-85 was Rs. 1,71,852. ; 
| - [here are 6 High School and 27 Middle Schoo! Schotarshipa. ; 
| acholarships allotted to this district, ‘i 
_ The Sikh community has an Intermediate College Colleges. + 
at Gujranwala which serves the other communities 
ee also. °1 : 


1 
| With the exception of that at Pindi Bhattian, th® Building . 
High Schools are located in good buildings. Ten Uppet 73 
Middle Schools stand-in need of better buildings; 41 : 

A 





‘Lower Middle Schools. are-housed: in. suitable: buildings 
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ak GusranwaLa District. | Tore aif Pasay 
heed 20 in maruibabdo Hibs, while SE a oe 3 
Bazar avo rented buildings. Similarly 98) boys y and $8 
© gd 8 some Primary schools are wit. dings and are 
ses —— in rented houses. : 

- Fifteen Boarding Houses are attached to High schools, 
__“Besaling Howes (6 the Normal School and. 11 to Middle Schools with 
me 721. boarders in all. 


_ The following table shows ‘the expenditure met fromm 
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Gijranwala, opened in 1926, where secular instraction 


used to be given up to the middle standard “and Paaveral 
useful industries, e.g., wood and metal work, were taught. 


The secular side has now been given up and only indus- 
trial training is given. See also Chapter IL. ; 

) A Government Manual Training Centre exists i in ~ 
the Gujranwala Government High School where boys ngs 
of all, the local High schools go by turn to Jearn wood- oo 
work. ‘ 

(c) The American U.P. Mission maintams an 
Industrial School at Gujranwala which teaches wood 
and metal work and other useful crafts and has an — 
a up-to-date Motor Garage. Pein a 
Propaganda. _ For some years a District Rural Community ape 


, seeeterete! Educa- (a) There is a Government Industrial Sehéol a 


has been functioning, with the object of )e 
education in particular, and to co-ordinate the activation 
= of beneficient departments in the district for, 
uplift in general. This propaganda has been done eer ne 
through schools, by dramatic performances: and singi 
parties dealing with various subjects such as heal 
sanitation, etc. Thie District Rural Community 
gist! is now called the “ Dehat Sudhar Committee! 
it gets a small grant from the Provincial revenues. The! 
Deputy Commissioner is the Chairman, and officers’ of 
all the departments are represented, as are the Divtriet. 


ieee 
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Board, Red Cross Society, etc. Some leading non- 
officials are also members, and the District Inspector of 
Schools is ex-officio Secretary. There is &@ newspaper 
published by the committee “ Dehat Sudhar.” ere 
are Tahsil Sub-Committees also under the Tahsildars. 
There is also an Officers Board to co-ordinate the 
activities of all officers serving in the district. 





SECTION J.—Mxpican anp Pusiic Heara. 

The Civil Surgeon is the head of the Medical Depart- 
ment in the district under the control of the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, Punjab and the staff subordi- 
nate to him consists of 8 Assistant Surgeons, 24 Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons, 8 Women Sub-Assistant. Surgeons, 
40 Dispensers, 2 Women Dressers, 3 Nurse Dais and the 
necessary menial staff. 

The following statement shows the hospitals and 
dispensaries in the district, by whom they are maintained, 
the bed accommodation and medical officers in charge :— 


4 


Waal of inatitt- 
« tion. 


By whom main- 
tained. 





| 
| Number Medical Officer 
of boda. | in charge. 








Civil Hospital, Guj- | Municipal Commit- 28 | Assistant Surgeon. 
ranwala. tes, Gujranwala. 
Women's Hospital, Diibitay 160 | Lady Swh-Asaietant 
Gujrmowala. Surgeon. 
City Branch Howe Ditts | Sub-Assistant Sur 
geon, 


pital, Gujranwals. | 


Civil Hospital, Wa- | Municipal Commit- 28 | Assistant Surgeon. 
sirabad. ter, Wazirabad. | 

Civil Hospital, Ha- | Provincial 14 | Assistant Surgeon, 
fizabad. 





Ramnagar .. | District Board, Guj- 6 | Sub-Assistant Supe 
ranwaln. peor. 

Pindi Dhattian ey __ Ditto 6 | Ditto, _ 

Vanike Tarar rts Bitte - : Ditto. 

Nedshohra Virkan .. pis ok. 6 Ditto. 

Goninabied i Ditto 7 i Ditto, 

Kila Didnr Singh .. Ditto | * | 6 Ditss. 





Medinal Staff. 


Hospitals, ete, 









errcuri id | 


Seo eee 


2 Ve 
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Medical Officer. 
Pipe, 
+») Ditto. 
FY dry | 
 Dittan 6 
1 D ‘te 4 | te 
Sukheke (Rural)... Ditto. “ 
ee ae : pitta > = 
(Rural) rn 
Harpoke (Rural)... 4 Ditto, ; 
Wahndo (Rural) 4 Ditto. 
Talwandi Muse Khan oe : a noid Ptah n~ 
(Rural). 4 : BS . 
: ay | po) Sub-Assistant Sar- 
Jail Hospital, Gyj- Do. - Ditto. 
ranvwala. 
Khanki (Canal)... Do. = 1 Ditto, 
Kila Ram Kaur i -« Do. i> peo’ aw Ditkendt Tiee 
(Canal) ' : : s | Sade" 
Kalaske (Canal)... Do. worl Ditto. FF 
Eye Hospital, Guj- | Private 67 | Dr. B. Charles, Sab- 
faawalan i I | | Apsistant a7 


coaren 1.28 pee 
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Akalgath Dispensary | Town Committee .. us Medical Officer. 
mer ae 


ay 


Civil Hospital, Gujranwala.—This hospital’ is main- 
tained by the Municipal. Committee, Gujranwala. Al 
though about half the patients belong to the Distt . 
Board area, that body pays no contribution. The — 
matter is'tnder consideration. It is in charge of an “Assis= 
tant Surgeon and his staff consists of one Sub-Assistant 


~ 





patients treated 
“nurse 
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Surgeon in sab-charge, 4 dispensers, 1 nurse dai 


and the CHAPTERIIM. 


necessary menial staff. The new buildings; which are Msowsn ap 


‘excellent, are sitnated:in the Civil Lines. /’ The hospital 


Posuc 


pvides TOT aa RA 28 hades There is a clinical ee 
aboratory in the sab-charge of a sub-assistant surgeon 
who is sited in laboratory work. | Bight hundred and 
eighty-eight cases were examined 1 |: Sa a 
Anti-rabic treatment is also given, and eases bitten woh 
Cyt 


4 fabid dogs are treated, though the ‘patients of Class 
I (serious cases) are sent to Lahore and Kasauli, 


Women's Hospital, Gujranwala.—The hospital is 
staffed entirely by. women and there is a women Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon in charge. The accommodation is for 
16 beds. The building is in a dilapidated condition, 
and the site being unsuitable for a hospital, it is proposed 
to build a new hospital in the vicinity of the general 
hospital in the civil lines referred to above. 


 Pahsil Headquarters. Hospital at Hafizabad.—This 


tal at H, 

Hospital was provine in 1932. ‘Tho buildings are 
in very good condition. It is in the charge of an assis- 
tant surgeon, There is a woman Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
attached to the women’s section of the hospital, who 38 
assisted by a nurse dai. The District Board pays a 
contribution to Government, but the Municipal Com- 
mittee does not. pyle 
. . Wazirabad Hospital.--This pone is maintained by 
the local Municipal. Committee an is in the charge of 
an Assistant Surgeon. The District Board pays no contri- 
bution as it should. The other staff attached to this 

spital includes one woman Sub-Assistant Surgeon, 4 
1 3, one nurse dai and menial servants, 
buildings of the hospital are old. 


The women’s hospital at Gujranwala has. been , Medical relief for 


_, Women. 


noticed above. In addition to the Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
there are a dispenser, dresser and menial servants who 
men. ae rast 1934, there were 25,334 

95 Ta 


: i : bout cages. There isalso a 
dai attached to the Civil Hospital at Gujranwala. 


iM bie! 
.. At Hafizabad, a woman Sub Assistant Surgeon is in 
charge of the women's section of the hospital, and:she is 


4 assisted by a nurse dai. 
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HAPTER WJ. = A woman Sub-Assistant Surgeon and a nurse dai 

esas asp ate also attached to the women’s section of the Civil 

or Me : a aatae | Hospital at Wazirabad for the treatment of women. 

ao Sal At some of the District Board dispensaries in the 
ilistrict some provision is made in both departments for 
the treatment of women separate from men, but there is. 
need for more women doctors. . 

by All the hospitals and dispensaries in the district are 
inspected twice during the year by the Civil Surgeon, 
except Akalgarh which is not yet recognised. For this 
the. ‘Cominittee is itself to blame. n 

There. are two mortuaries, one at Gujranwala and’ 

the other at nas There used to be one at Wazir- a 
abad, but. that was long ago and bodies are now sent = 
to Gurjanwala ala for post atte the “i. 
traction of a mortuary at Wazirabad is Soidoren os 
cessary. 

District Jail. Previously the Civil Surgeon of the district used to- 

be Stiperintendent of the District Jail, bat now he is 

only Medical Officer of the Jail and a Sub- Assistant Sur+ 

geon is in charge of the Jail Hospital and he also assists 


oS 
. Tali “pe. 
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“Patients and oot, All patients attending the hospitals and dispensaries 
for medical aid are given free medicines and treatment 
and the indoor patients, who are very poor, are also given 
free diet. The cost of medicines and other articles is 
met from the funds of the local body maintaining the 
hospital or dispensary or from provincial funds in the 
case of the Government hospitals. . <i ntth= 
.. Malaria.—During the year 1934, there were 107,940 
account and malaria patients treated at the various hospitals and dis- 3 
pensaries in the district and 21,335 deaths under the = 
head ‘“ Fever” were registered ducing the year. The ~~ 
- unhealthiest month in respect of mortality was January 
when 2,966 deaths were registered. The next in order — 
were December with 2,922, November with 2,030, Feb- 
ruary with 1,988 and October with 1,890. The lowest 
mortality from this disease was in July. As the Chenab = 
river runs along the northern boun of the district, = 
the Deg Nallah brings down heavy during the 
summer months and runs through the southern portion = 


j 


oad 
te 


. 


of the district, and there are the Upper and Lower 
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Chenab Canals, with much waterlogging, there is bound CHAPTER TIL-J,, 

to be a certain amount of malaria every year. Mxnpoat, xD 
Cholera.—Cholera appeared in mild form and ae- Disrescs prevalent 

counted in all for $1 deaths, 12 in Naushera Virkan Ppeorigeesmais 

thana area, 5 Kamoki and 11 Gujranwala. The first case 

occurred in June, 1984, and the last in September, 

1984. Two cases with one death were also reported in 
Smallpox.—Deaths from smallpox during the year 

1934 were 5. 
Plague-—There were 18 deaths from plague. All 

these were recorded in the town of Wazirabad, 10 in 

April, 2 in May and 1 in June. 


Other diseases—The other common ailments for 
which relief was sought in the hospitals and dispensaries 
Diseases of the eye, diseases of the ear, diseases of 

the respiratory system, diseases of the stomach 
and injuries general and local. There were also 
4,876 cases of diarrhea, 11,333 of dysentry, 962 
of influenza, 1,744 of pneumonia, 401 of T. B. 
of lungs treated at the various hospitals and 
dispensaries in the district. See also Chapter 
I-C. 

Indigenous methods of treatment although not 50, Indigenous me- 
popular in these days as it has been for some time past, 
are still sought by the peoplé in large numbers and 
private practitioners in Unani, Ayurvedic or Homeo- 
pathic medicines still flourish. Among these private 
practitioners there are many who have qualified at some 

‘gad school or college, but the number of quacks, 
who have received no education on any scientific princi- 
ples, is still very large. These people know nothing 
except the names of some important daily use ¢ 
and deceive the public by calling themselves Hakims or 
Vaids. | 

Eye Hospitals —There is a private opthalmic hos- Private Hospitals 
pital at Gujranwala, which receives a grant from the 

istrict Board, under the c of Dr. E. Charles and 


does useful work. There 1s so a dispensary at Akal- 


garh maintained by the Town Committee. 
Y 





Officer of Health— 


Staff and bow paid. 


District Medical Prior to, the year 1928, the Cir ere alas of 
charge of both curative and preventive sides of 


~y Insane pe € 
Hospital, Lahore. The Police have cow to produce 
fo 
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rsons are sent to the Punjab Mental 
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such persons found wandering at re the District 
istrate, who arranges wit the Medical Officer of the 
district for their examination and if certified to be insane. 
and fit. cases, the District Magistrate makes a reception 
order for the admission of the patient into the es, 
Mental Hospital. Local bodies are required to pay the 
expenses of patients from their areas if no private means 
are forthcoming. They are now required to pay an 
annual contribution at the rate of one rupee per hun 
of population of the areas subject to their control. 
The number of such persons is not large and only half a 
dozen persons were certified during the year 1934. 4 





medical science in the district. In May 1928, Ge 
ment separated the preventive from the curative side 
and Hage it in the charge of a separate officer, then 
called Assistant Epidemiologist, and now designated as — 
District Medical Officer of Health with diplome of Public 
Health) Na ah ar jistrative control of the 
Director of Public Health, Punjab, and the Assistant 
Director of Public Health, Central Range, Lahore. He 

ig a member of the District Board and is in charge of all 
the operations of that body in the sphere of health. He — 
is also Medical Officer of the Gujranwala Municipality 
for which he is paid Rs. 50 per mensem, and inspects 
and advises other local bodies. 


His staff is as follows :— 






(b) District Board— 
1 Sanitary Inspector. 
2 Clerks. 
1 Superintendent of Vaccination. 
18 Vaccinators. 
1 Dispenser. 
1 Peon. 
4 Sanitary coolies. tks 
The staff sanctioned by the District Board is con- 
sidered to be inadequate. tare sir=9 "¥ 


i" 
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Most of the villages in the Gujranwala District were CHAPTER IU, J... 


founded centuries ago and under the sense of insecarity 
from neighbours, dacoits and foreign invaders and with 


Mapeciz, Aub 
Pusat Heatte. 
Pakret an of vil 


utter disregard to sanitary principles. The village streets jacos, ote. 


are narrow and tortuous and houses are low and back to 
back without any opening (except the front and only 
door) in the walls for the circulation of at. 
The boom in the price of agricultural products during 
the Great War prompted the owners in the villages to 
ion the “ Shamilat Deh” land. and further accord- 
ing to the ‘‘ Riwaj-i-am"’ non-agriculturists and tenants 
have to deliver the manure to the agriculturists or, the. 
owner. These reasons, especially the last two, have 
prompted the greater portion of the rural population to 
dump manure inside their houses, and in the streets, 
ete. 
The dumping of manure in and near the aba 1s has 
become a danger to the health especially as the zamm- 
is taking more and more to an indoor life and the 
arhanization or at least centralisation of abadis is going 
ahead at a great pace. The rise in the sub-soil water in 
general and waterlogging in certain tracts and the in- 
stallation of handpumps in houses has intensified this 


nuisance because of the early decay of manure and stag- 


nation of waste water in and around the abadis. 


Spasmodic efforts for the amelioration of the insami- 
tary conditions in the villages have, been made from time 


_ to time but since the inauguration of the Public Health 


Department its officers have been devoting a d deal 
of time and attention to the problem, In the. 

action was restricted to propaganda through ee 
handbills, lectures and exhibits. Propaganda combined 


with the advance of education during the last decade 
has prepared the ground and efforts have taken a practt- 


cal form consisting of— 


(1) Provision of drains laid in burnt bricks. 

2) Pavement of streets. 

8 0 Opening of ventilators in the old and new 
ho 


OUses. 
(4) Sen) of village water-supply (village 


e Pitting a manure outside the village. 
Installation of band-pumps in houses. 
¥2 


Mingires “of im- 
provement. 
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onarrer ti, J. wing to the installation of hand-pumps in the vil- 
Mesracaxo , lages kacha drains were proving to be a great nuisance 
Peace Hxawti. 3 they could not drain off the waste water. Eifforts are 
sera therefore being made to get them paved with burnt bricks, 
and a good deal of success has been achieved in this 
direction. | 

The construction of drains entails a great deal of 

’ labour and cost, both of which are borne by the villagers 
themselves. The construction of the first drain in a- 

village requires a good deal of perseverence and pro- 

but after its completion it serves as 

propaganda itself to the villagers who see its usefulness. 

The work done during the last 3 years is tabulated 


below — | | | 
Length 








a ge er Pavement of streets is more difficult than the con- 
struction of drains and thus the area of streets paved was 
smaller, and the department was successful in getting 
45,498 square feet of street paved with bricks in 47 vil- 
lages as detailed below during the last three years :-— 


Streets. 
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These are being removed from the village and the CHAPTER IT. 
villagers are being made to realise on one hand theun- « wsnear om 
healthiness of stocking rubbish in and near human Pemste Busia 
habitations and on the other the value of dumping it Rubbish heaps. 
in pits wherein it does not permit fly breeding, blowing 
about in high winds, and wastage through rain but 
results in a better yield of crops. 


The number of rubbish heaps removed thus are 
given below :— 


Total 











The number of pits dug out during the last 3 years Rabbish pite 
is given below— 


— 








Sub-soil water being close to the ground level a Hand pumps 
large number of hand pumps have already been installed 
in houses by the v 3. till there are many shallow 
[wells in villages used for drinking purposes. The vil- 
agers are being persuaded to close these wells and install 
-yand-pumps which provide clean and a safe source of 
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CHAPTER Ul-J. water supply. Nine hundred and twenty-six hand- 


pumps as detailed below have been ins in the dis- 




















t ‘Mxpreat AND . 
= trict. through the efforts of the department :— 
Number of band- 
Year. pum ps ingtalled. 
At, 476 
Be: 268 
194 —- = 
Total . 926 
\omunesanne Ventilation of living rooms is also being impressed 





upon the rural public and as a result 4,100 ven 
detailed below have been provided in houses during the 
last 8 years. ed 


4,100 








Rural reconstruc- Rural reconstruction work was often a Pe by 


the outbreak of epidemics of Smallpox (1932-38), Cholera 
(1988), Plague (1934) and Malaria (1988) when the 
ublic health staff was withdrawn from this duty and 
fetailed for the combating of the epidemic. Rural re- 
construction work is making headway slowly and sun 
and is sure to lead to better health, lower incidence of 
common ailments, lower mortality figures and better. 
crops in the future. 75 


Sudhar There is a Dehat Sudhar Committee of which 


Dehat 
— Deputy Commissioner is President. : 

Red Cross and Two health centres in the district, are maintained 
Health Centres by the District Red Cross Scoiety: one at Gujranwala 


and the other at Wazirabad. Both the Centres are in 
charge of qualified Lady Health Visitors. Besides these, 


* 
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there are two sub-centres at Khokharke and Nizamabad. CHAPTER. Ties, 
The former is attached. to Gujranwala Health Centre posto Heaurm. 
Ar Oe wi Beale, ott che T decticet ie a uee Cee ae 
cer 0 th is in general charge under the Deputy eaith Centres- 
Commissioner, who is President of the District Red edie 
Society. These centres train indigenous dais in the techni- 
que of helping mothers before, after and at the time of 
parturition. Unfortunately many of the public, by : 
patronising untrained dais, are not helping the society 
in this work. During the last 5 years only 17 dais have 
been trained and given certificates. Compulsory regis- 
tration may now speed up their training. 

A brief summary of the work done by the two Lady 
Health Visitors during the past years is given below :— 











At the centre. 
Antinatal Ist visits 
Do. _— re: Vinits 
-Confinemente attended 
Infants lat visite 
Do, re-visits 
‘Toddlers Ist visite .. 
Do.  _re-visite 
Home Visite. 
Antenatal Ist visits .. 
Do. revisits .. 
Confinements attended 
Infants Int visits 
Do. re-visite 
‘Toddlers Ist visite 
Do. re-visite 
Number of dais trained 


Bsaee. vg 


18! 


3 
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CHAPTER III. An Honorary Health Lecturer has been attached to 
hima aw» the district by the Punjab Provincial Branch of the 
Punto Hears. Red Cross Society, Lahore, from August, 1933. He de- 

Loamorery Health livered 622 lecturers on various diseases with the aid of 

a magic lantern during the last 2 years. 


CHAPTER IV.—Places of interest. 


epee: the headquarters of the district, is 
situated on the main line of Railway connecting Lahore 
and Peshawar. There are two railway stations, Guj- 
ranwala Town and Gujranwala, the former used at 
ttarme: for passengers and the latter for goods: the 
tter has been built recently and will no doubt serve 
as a junction station should a branch line be built from 
Guj ranwala to say Sheikhupura, Sialkot or Hafizabad. 
Gujranwala also lies on the Grand Trunk Road, and is 
42 miles from Lahore. It is roughly in the centre 
of the road and railway in this district as the district 
extends to roughly 20 miles on either side to Sadhoke 
and Wazirabad. It is situated on a level plain which 
makes the drainage of the town a difficult matter. 
It is very fertile and well wooded, and there are numerous 
fruit gardens in and around the town. The city once 
had a wall around it with 11 gates, but there has been 
a very considerable expansion and the walls do not now 
exist. The population in 1931 was 58,716 as against 
88,739 in 1921, and the expansion continues. With 
considerable motor and lorry traffie Gujranwala has 
almost become a suburb of Lahore. It is a pleasant 
Sra and the climate and water are good. The 
Chenab Canal is about 4 miles from the town 

serves as a river-side, and some fairs are held on 

its banks. Canal irrigation has been abandoned owing 
to waterlogging, but there is electricity available 
and there are tube wells worked by motor in addition 


to hand pumps and ordinary Persian-whee! wells. 


There is a Civil Station area ‘separated from the main 
city by the railway line. It contains the Civil Courts, 
Churches and Cemetery, Police Lines, Tahsil, Hindu 
High School, District Board Office, Police Office, Jail, 
Canal Offices, Municipal Hospital, Imperial Bank of 
India (and Reserve Bank of India), Rest Houses, the 
residences of the principal officials at headquarters, 
as well as the American U. P. Mission Colony, 
the Vlectric Power House and some mills and Dr. 
Charles Hye Hospital. There are many Indians living 
in bungalows in this area and the land adjoiming the 

line has been built upon and has become a 
residential area for Indians but houses are not of 
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“bungalow” type. _ The Civil Station also contains 

the District Board Garden in which are situated the 

Carat Club and the Rai Bahadur Labha Ram 
ub. 

To the south of Gujranwala there are the Encampin 
ground, the Sadar Police Station, the Government High 
School, the Mahan Singh Garden (containing 
Fstcourt| Club and the Health Centre), and there are 
in the ¢ity the Islamia High Sedool, the Government 
High School for Girls, the Khalsa Intermediate College, 
the Municipal Hospital for Women, the various Mis- 
sionary institutions, the Government Industrial School,* 
the Post and Telegraph Offices, and the Cinemas, etc. 
The principal buildmg= of architectural interest are the 
samadh of Mahan’ Singh, father of,» Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, and a baradari in Mahan Singh’s garden. Close 
by is a lofty cupola, covering a portion of the 
ashes of the great ruler himself. As regards its history, 
the town of Gujranwala traces its origin fo a tribe 
called Gujars. ‘These were nomads or cattle-grazers. 
They were expelled 18 generations ago by Sansi Jats, 
immigrants from Amritsar, who founded 11 villages 
in this vieinity. The founder of Gujranwala was one 
Khan, who gave it the name of Khanpur, but the old 
name survived the change of owners and became 
stereotyped: The place was of little importance 
during Mughal rule. — [t is never mentioned in the 
Ain-i-Akbari, but it grew in importance with the rising 
fortunes of the Sukarchakia family. When Ranjit 
Singh rose to power it changed with his fortune from 
a village into a city. But little 1s known of its early 
history except that the town is of modern. growth, 
and owes its importance entirely to the father and 
grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, whose capital 
it wag during the early period of Sikh power. Ranjit 
Singh himself was born at Gujranwala and he made 
it his headquarters during the years which preceded 
the establishment of his supremacy and his occupation 
of Lahore in A. D. 1799. — It is claimed by some people 
that Ranjit Singh was born at Badrukhan in the Jind 
State, but historians do not support the claim. Several — 
large dwellings, the architecture of whieh is essentially — 
Sikh, substantial and somewhat eumbrous, occur m 
the main streets. 

*Shifting to Civil Station area. 


[ Parr A. 
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Gujranwala is a Municipality of the 2nd class. CHAPTER IV. 

It was first constituted in 1862-68. The constitution  Prsces or 

is shown in Chapter III. The committee is alive to Fearne 

the needs of the town. ‘There is excellent electric ake 

lighting and road-watering, and the roads are 

Drainage is the principal need now, as the town has 

expanded very rapidly. Gujranwala is the chief 

commercial depét in the district, collecting food-grains, 

rice, gur, sugar, oil, etc., from the surrounding villages. 

In fact it is the great entrepét by which the surplus 

produce of the district is exported to other districts 

or the seaboard, and through which the wants of the 

district are supplied by import in seasons of scarcity. 

Tt is also the chief market for brass and copper vessels, 

iron safes, aluminium. vessels, iron well gear, hand 

pumps, ete. There are several Banks, viz., the Imperial 

‘Bank of India (and Reserve. Bank), Lloyds Bank, 

imited, ete, as well as private bankers and ree 

denders: There are also a good many potters who mak 

fine earthen vessels. Other institutions are the Bab- 

bage dispensary, a fine building, the municipal office 

and the eity police station. There is a library and 

‘Yeading room named after Colonel Harington in the 

baradari in Mahan Singh’s garden. A museum is 

attached to this library. There is a clock tower named 

after Mr. Estcourt, Deputy Commissioner. There 

‘are other municipal and private schools, both for boys 





me 


. Gajtanwa la contains the headquarters of the 
American U. P. Mission and the following account has 
kindly been supphed by the General Treasurer -— 
‘i epoe Sa 1 , . 
The Sialkot Mission of the United Presbyterian Charch of North Americe Gojranwala 


work ranwale City in 198% 
, DD. At t the American mission f staff in Gujranwala numbers 
; fadice, tlireo ministers and ‘three Work is on 
i istri In this area Mission maintains twenty 


.) 

but not exclusively am the clasera, 
/ muni iy I , Ta an actual Church membership of approxi- 
“mately 5,600. Thristian community contributed towards the maintenance 
of its own work during the year 1033-34 approximately Re. 3,300. 

This institution was opened in 1867 and continued open until April 1920  yrissic 
and ia mentioned here only becanse of ita unique career a4 a high school during g.5 ] 
period. Rai Bahadur B.C. Chatterjea waa its Head Master for 42 years. 
students aro among the trosted leaders of the Punjab to-day and more of 
are coming into such positions. ‘The Rai Bahadur died in February 1928 
the school was closed in April 1020 due to a programme of retrenchment 
made 1 z fands from America.* 


*Jt is now the King George Hindu High School. 





CHAPTER IV. 
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This pehool wasn pioneer in education for girls and at one time had under 
its management eleven branches in different parts of the City of Gujranwala. 
Aa education to be looked upon with favour for girls a» well a for F 
the different rel communities opened their own schools for girls and 
Mission school produslly withdrew to its one original institution where it has 
continued for sixt Dn years, Among tho names connected both 
and indirectly with t gchool is that of Miss R, A. MeCullough who 
from active servics in March 1935 at the age of 35 years and after fifty five years 
rlnraagagtcsic cor for me fee and women of grid City rh surrounding 
arcu. recognition of rating service o -five years ranwala 
the Municipal Committee named the road in front of the bungalow ahe 
lived for so long ‘MeCullongh Road’ and was granted the Kaiser-i-Hind 
gold medal for public service in India, 

‘There are at present in the Girls Middle School on its roll— 

48 Christians. 

45 Hindus. 

35 Muhammadans. 

#4 Sikhs. 
During this same year the school cost about Ra. 6,100 of which Ra. 1,024 wore 
received as grant-in-wid through the local Municipal Committee. 





official or non-official succveded in w i 
te such an extent ax did Doctor Mckee. Another name to be mentioned 

of Rev. Jiwan Mall, a convert from among the high caste Hindus, who 
devoted his life for fifty years to the building up of the Christian community 
which was drawn almost exclusively from the depressed classes. 
This institution has enjoyed unusual growth in recent years and bas within 

it perhaps the of that which will grow into a solution of India’s Economic 
cong men to their places in the 


Shek new Indus nthe sitentils: es crcand Sete ii bas an catailent 


Catholic Mission. 


Garage, “ tecognised by the A.A.” 

There is also a (Roman) Catholic Mission in the 
district and two Belgian Priests are in ge and it. 
They live about 2 miles west of the city, on the road 
to Hafizabad. The mission dates from 1925, and there 
are centres for work at Hafizabad, Eminabad, Kaka 
Kaulo, Cheema, Moghal, and Akhbar. 

Fminabad is situated to the south-east of Gujran- 
wala at a distance of 8 miles on the Gujranwala an 
Amritsar road. It is actually about two miles from the 
railway station of the same name, and this fact has 
resulted in its deterioration as a mandi has been 
made at Kamoke, which is ‘developing rapidly at 
the expense of Eminabad. It is a Municipal Commit- 
tee of the 2nd Class,—See Chapter III. The popula- 
tion is 7,321 (1931). There is a police post, the thana 
being at Kamoke. It is one of the oldest towns in this 
ooh of the Punjab, and has had a long and interesting = 

istory which represents in mimature the history of 
the Punjab. It is said to have been originally founded 
by Salhahan (Salween), the famous Rajput Raja of 
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Sialkot. The old town, known as Saidpur, was’ de- 
stroyed by Sher Shah, Afghan, in the 16th century, 
and a new city Shergarh, the ruins of which are still 
visible, was founded about 14 miles to the south-west 
of the present site. The Afghan garrison was expelled 
after a long siege by Emin Beg, one of the Humayun's 
Generals, who, under the orders of Akbar, razed the old 
city, and founded with the materials the existing one 
which has never been destroyed in the subsequent in- 
vasions. ‘The Nanda Khatris, from the whom the well- 
known family of Diwans that has given several successive 
Prime Ministers to the  Kashmir-Jammu _ State, is 
descended, settled here in Mughal times, but Sayyads, 
Kazis, Kakkazais, Virakhs, Khatris, Aroras, Sadhs 
settled subsequently at different times as one race or 
another came to the front, and these now own part 
of the estate. In Mughal times Hminabad was the head- 
quarters of a parganah in the Lahore Suba, bringing in a 
revenue of 9 Jakhs. ‘The following extract from 
“The Transformation of Sikhism" by Dr. Sir Gokul 
Chand, is of interest at the present time :— 


In 1738 the Sikhs thos roamed unchecked for some time. The attention 
of the Government was, however, attracted when they assembled at Eminabad 
in a force of 2,000 strong and began to levy contributions in the neighbouring 
villages. A villager, one day, came and complained to Jaspat Rai, Foujdar of 
Eminabad, encamped at Khukhram three miles from his headquartera, that o band 

two thousand Sikhs had fallen upe the village and had driv 


“Lakphat Rai, the brother of the deceased, was beside 
on hearing of his brother's tragic fate, ‘ 

doubtedly a Khatri, * be ssid, ‘ but Ishall not call myself a Khatriif! do: 
ised ite pears from the megs of existenes. He ent ot with the 
ernor himself in pursuit of the Sikhs and inflicted a severe defeat 
in the neighbourhood of Jammu. He brought a large number of 
Labore, and nies: heving ee hair out had them all put to 


S 
iiged 


ii 
5s 


a pablic thoroughfare the Gate, the scene of their execution 

mow known as id-Ganj or the "place of martyrs." A proclamation waa 
tho same timo issued threatening to rip open the belly of any one taking the 
name of Govind." " 


~The Mughals were expelled about 1760 by Sardar 
Charat Singh. Under Ranjit Singh, the estate was held 
injagir by Raja Dhyan Singh, one of the Jammu brothers, 
| __ (*Ibrat Namah, Ali-nd-Din), ~ 
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connection of the leading 
Jammu State. The chief 
“ Rohri Sahib”, a Sikh 
which is connected with 


and to this may be traced the 
families in the town with the 
feature of the town now is the 
Gurdwara of considerable sanctity 
some of the austerities of Guru Nanak. He is supposed 
to have made his bed here on a couch of broken stones 
(rokri) and some of these are still exhibited to the faithful 
on the occasion of the religious fairs at the Bai ii 
(April) and Dewali (October) festivals, when the District. 
Board also holds cattle fairs. There are many fine gardens. 
Dewan Lachhman Das and Dewan Bahadur Dewan 
Amar Nath, C.LE., late Prime Mimsters of Jammu 
and Kashmir, owned a considerable part of the town. 
and estate, and had a jagir. Dewani Vidya Watt, 
widow of Dewan Bahadur Amar Nath, C.1.Ji., now holds. 
the estate, as no son was left. She is the daughter of 
the Honourable Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das, C.LE., 





Member of the Council of State, Lahore, Dewan Dhanpat ” 


Rai, grandson of Dewan Lachhman Das, holds the 
There are several very fine 


estate of his grandfather, . 
buildings erected by the Dewans, a hospital, a Post and 
Telegraph office, and two private high schools for Hindus 
and Muhammadans, and panier peal pie a Tt is the birth 
pa and family residence also of the late Dewans 
Jowala Sahai, Anant Ram, and Gobind Sahai, Prim 
Ministers, to the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 
There is a bungalow, constructed by the late Dewan 
Jowala Sahai in return for the grant of a garden rent 
free, for the use of the district officers.* © His family is 
now represented by Dewan Brij Lal and his brother, 
Dewan Daulat Ram, whose estate has just been taken 
under the Court of Wards, and Dewan Iqbal Nath, their 
cousin. The town also possesses fine ruins of Muham- 
madan architectures. ; 
Kamoke is on the Grand Trunk Road, about 14 
miles from Gujranwala. There are a railway station, 
a thana, rest house, middle school -and  encamping 
und. Kamoke is developing rapidly. The District 
Board sold out sites for shops in a Mandi. It is a centre 
for rice, and there are some rice husking factories. Some 
Banks have opened—branches. The population i 1931 





was 2,607 but it has since increased. ere is no local ee 


body yet, but the constitution of one ia under, oe 


sideration. 


Not used as euch now. 
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Qila Didar Singh is situated 10 miles from Guj- 
ranwala on the Gujranwala and Hafizabad road. It 
was founded about the middle of last century by Didar 
Singh, from whom it takes its name, a Sindhu from the 
Amritsar Manjha, who was a follower of Sardar Charat 
Singh, and got this land from the Varaichs of Deorhi, 
into whom he married. The ulation according 
to the Census of 1931, is 8,815, and the town is develop- 
ing, no doubt in anticipation of a line of railway bemg 
opened from Gujranwala to Hafizabad when Qila Didar 
Singh would be a railway station. A private mandi 
has been planned. ‘The well metalled Public Works 
Department road passes through the town from east 
to west and on it lies the main bazar. There are a rest 
house, a thana, a hospital and a District Board High 
School. Qila Didar Singh is a Small town and _parti- 
culars will be found in Chapter ILI. About 4} miles 
to the north-east of Qila Didar Singh he the ruins of 


~ Papnakha, which is said to be the birthplace of Rani 


Luna, the second wife of Raja Salwan, and step-mother 
of Puran Bhagat, with whom the Punjabi legend of 
Puran Bhagat is connected. It is thus also connected 
with the shrine of Bohar near Rohtak, the Mahant of 
which has an important position amongst Kanephatta 
jozis—who wear enormous ear-rings of wood as a rule. 
The Sialkot district is also concerned as the famous 
Raja Rasalu was the son of Rani Luna. 


~ Naushera Virkan is a large village about 15 miles 


from Gujranwala by the unmetalled road, but about 


25 by the canal bank. It is isolated and in the midst 


of a Sikh ilaga and is important. There is a Naib- 


Tahsildar posted there (Gujranwala tahsil), and there 
are a thana, hospital, veterinary hospital, and a middle 
school. A metalled road is needed to make the place 


easily accessible which in turn would put down much 


crime, including illicit distillation of liquor. The 
nearest Rest House is at Baddo Ratta (canal) about 


8 miles away. ‘There isa Panchayat. The population 
in 1981 was 1,980. 


*~ Talwandi Rahwali is a fair-sized village on the 
Grand Trunk Road, about 5 miles from Gujranwala. 
It is also a Railway Station. A modern sugar factory 
has recently beén opened. There is a canal rest house. 
The population in 1931 was 1,947. : 


Tulwandi Rab- 


wali. 
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Wazirabad is next in importance to Gujranwala, 
and lies 21 miles to the north-west of Gujranwala. 
It contains a population of 20,707 according to the 
Census of 1931, It is situated on the right bank of the 
Chenab river at a distance of 2 miles from the river, 
and is skirted on the north and west sides by the Palkhu 
Nala. 'The North-Western Railway and the Grand 
Trunk Road from Lahore to Peshawar pass. close to 


it on the west side. It 1s now connected with Sialkot: 


by a branch railway opened on the Ist January, L854, 


and extended to Jammu in 1892, and by a branch line’ 


to Lyallpur and Khanewal via Hafizabad. The town 
ig said to have been founded by Wazir Khan in the 
time of Shah Jahan, but the xise of the town to import- 
ance is even more recent than that of Gujranwala. 
It is first heard of in history as falling into the hands of 


Gurbakhsh Singh, Bhangi, a retainer of Charat Singh, 


at the time when the latter extended his power in the 
northern part of this district. Allusion has already 
been made to the family of Gurbakhsh Singh and the 
ultimate absorption of its estates by Ranjit Singh in 
1809. During the rule of the Mz baraja, Wazirabad, 
which was at first subsidiary to Schdra, the old pargana, 
5 miles off, became for a time the headquarters of 
General Avitable, under whose hands a completely 
new town grew up. As laid out by him, Wazrabad 
was a parallelogram in shape enclosed by an irregu ; 
brick wall. Within is a broad and straight bazar 
running from end to end, and crossed at right 







angles 
by minor streets, also straight and of good width; 


the whole being marked by an almost entire absence 
of the tortuous culs de sac so general in towns of purely 


native design. During the various _ struggles for 


supremacy various tribes came to the front and dis- 


appeared, and at annexation those in poseensice were 


recognized as owners of the estate. Later the pro- 
prietary body consisted mainly of Chimas, Kazis who 
claim to be Qoreshis, Arains, together with Khatris, 
Brahmins and Aroras. The Sialkot Gate is now the 
residence of the Tahsildar, and the Saman Burj, once 
the residence of Avitable, a picturesque building on the 
banks of the Palkhu, now oceupied by ‘in Muham- 
mad Abdullah Khan the head of the .“ Raja” fly 
of Wazirabad. Wazirabad was for a time the head- 


a 7 


= 


". 
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quarters of a district which included the present districts 
of Sialkot and Gujranwala, together with parts of 
Gurdaspur ‘and Lahore.| This district was broken 
up in 1852, Wazirabad lapsed to the position of head- 
quarters of a” Sub-Collectorate.” On the opening of 
the works for the “ Northern State Railway,” the town, 
situated at one extremity of an important section of 
the railroad and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the works connected with the Chenab | bridge again 
became the site of a numerous: European colony of 
‘neers and others employed upon the railway works. 
‘The cantonment for, troops, which once existed 6 miles 
to the west of Wazirabad, was. deserted on account of 
jjts unhealthiness and transferred to Sialkot in 1855, 
js quite obliterated. The opening of the ‘* Northern 
State Railway ” and its extension to Sialkot injured 
‘the commercial importance of Wazirabad by doing 
away with the local trade, owing to the facilities for 
through traffic; but the construction of the branch line 
- of railway to Khanewal revived some of its lost prosperity 
‘and the town is extending. ‘The’ Alexandra: bridge 
-aerdss the river Chenab was formerly one of the longest 
Sin Zridia; but: was considerably contracted im 1892, the 
‘tiamber of spans being reduced from 61 to 28.) Soon 
i s an unprecedented “flood in the @henab in 
August 1892 burst through the protective embankments 
-aiid caused considerable loss’ of property in and around 
othe town. There are now road and rail bridges over 
ete Palkhunala. ‘The municipality of Wazirabad was 
-#@onstituted in 1866-67 and is of the 2nd classy Parti- 
culars will’be found in Chapter II. There is a consider- 
 »vable*trade in timber, which is floated down the Chenab 
from Akhnur in the Jammu territory, and there are 
large central depots. here . belonging to the Kashmir 
State and the Forest Department, and private firms. 

_A Deputy Conservator of Forests is posted at Wazirabad. 

ie smiths of Wazirabad haye a speciality for the 
manufacture, of small articles of steel and iron, such 
_as_many-bladed knives, paper-cutters, etc., and close-by 

: Within a mile of the town 1s the village of Nizamabad, 
celebrated in the Punjab for the excellence and finish 
of its fire-arms and other warlike implements. There 
is a good trade in hides and leather, there being good 
tanneries at Wazirabad and Nizamabad. ‘There are 
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a hospital.a post and telegraph office, & Tahsil and Sub- 
treasury, veterinary hospital, the city and Sadr thanas 
andencamping ground along the:line of the Grand Tronk 
Road, and the railway line. There are also two rest 
houses -and-a Forest bungalow, .a'-railway,, station with 
_quarters for the Railway officials: There areja 5 
Mission High School, a Municipal) High ‘School, and a 
Hindu High School and other schools.’ There is a Sub- 
age abc a Sub-Registrar’s office, and the Bench 
of Magistrates’ court.. There is a Telephone 
Exchange, with a telephone at the tahsil. a 
The city owing to its position in the low ground 
near the river, is unhealthy, and the Palkhu Nala, 
. ion of the railway protec- 
: y_ arrange- 







portant. 
Wazirabad is a station of the Seotch Mission, the 
headquarters of which are at Sialkot. Miner work 
. Grahame 





was started here in 1863. In 1895 the Revd. 
Bailey, D. Litt., took : of the work in addition 
to managing the hi referred to above, and 


high ‘school. 

supervising district evangelistic work, he rendered 

valuable services asa linguist, and published sev 
works on Indian languages. During the 1919 isturb- 
ances the house of Revd. Bailey was burnt down and he 
returned to Scotland after 24 years’ service. The 
house was rebuilt in 1926 and is ag by the present _ 
mcumbent. ‘The High School was built in 1913.j01t 

is an excellent institution but may, suffer because two 
other high schools have since been opened. mene 
Dhaunkal has a population (1931) of 2,492 and is) 
in the Wazirabad tabsil, at a distance of 3 miles from __ 
Wazirabad. It has a railway station. The village 
is said to have been founded by Raja Dharekal during 
the days of Mahmud Ghaznavi. — At Dhaunkal ‘the 
t saint Sakhi Sarwar Sultan, who is also known as 
Lakhdata and whose tomb is at Nagaha, had taken u 
his abode. somewhere in the twelyeth century A.D. 
: a miraculous stream of water. Its w 
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Shah Jahan turned into a mosque and the well was much, CHAPTER IY, 


improved and beautified.. The fair here, which . lasts 
for a month in June and July, used to be attended by 
10,000 persons and over from joining distriets of the 
Punjab and from Jammu and ashmir State. | The 
latest census of the visitors taken by the District Health 
Officer in 1984 shows that in all 1,200 persons attended 
the fair. The decrease may be attributed to the enlighten- 
ment of the general population by education. The: 
offerings at the shrine are shared by the owners of 25 
wells and the transfer of the well carries with it a transfer 
of share in the offerings. : 
The people of the village have taken rather well to 


(4 


a ee a PePS 


‘ See Wazirabad. A village adjacent to Wazirabad. 
Its peer e are noted Seomers. ene ee 
, Board has made sanitary regulations for t vi 

> oa eee tax, but the. position is very unsatisfactory 
and perhaps a Panchayat or Small Town will be con- 


ef stituted. The population in 1931 was 2,408. 


ae Road about 10 miles from Gujranwala, . There is also 
a Railway Station. The place is of interest mainly on 
-  aceount of the Government Normal School for teachers 
“4 which serves two Divisions. It is an excellent institu- 
tion, with an up-to-date farm, ete. There are an en- 
‘amping ground, a rural dispensary, rest house, sera, 
aa two girls schools, a post and telegraph office. and a 
: middle school. Good durries and kheses are made- 
Sneha. Its population according to the census of 1931 
Vin, SER me 


a 
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7 Gakkhar is a large village on the Grand Trunk  Gakicher. 


' Khanki -contains the headworks of the Lower Khanki 


The headquarters of an Executive Engineer and Sub- 
Divisional Officers are here, and there is a fine canal 
4 rest house. The population in 1931 was 1,075. 

L a . ‘ 14 sie 
__ Baddoke Gosain, a | village about 8 miles 
from Gujranwala, about 1 mile west of the Grand Trunk 
- Road. “It has an important shrine where a fair is held 
— annually, and there is a good middle school. The 
population in 1931 was 2,529. As regards the shrine 
z2 


a Chenab Canal. . They. are described in Chapter II. 
. 
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Baddoke Gosaia. 
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the following account has been given by Pandit Banshi 
Ram, retired Sub-Judge, who is-interested in 1b -— 

fn the your 1468 A. D. there tived in the small villa of Teigri—a fow 
Baddoke,, sn skdérly: Brahmin: Babai tein Dee paar ie 
for hit piety and high spiritual attainments. Like o true Brahman ho did not - 
see etise on charity and reared a herd of dows which he grazed in the 
of then an extremely small village. He edo jo ie te Wy the 
of a «mall pond absorbed in meditation while the cattl were grazing. _ ' 
Ov dw: atm Sin Du siting she, » San ae and aba 
some milk,to drink as he was very hungry Hebei told fin hee ae 
of his cows was aAL ay tillk bt Chat tine ° The im to oaboh? 

and milk her, . Without the test’ hesitation Babaji 
eanght hold of the nearest cow and milked her, and gave im the milk. 

for some boon,” said the highly pleased Sadhu, after he had taken 

the milk, Babaji thanked him and told him that he was not in need of 
Upon the Sadhu repeating the sare ba Bahaji told the Sadho that hb 
desirous of havira a son like him (thee 

“ Upos the condition. that you tn Se ES 5 

ron, andd rotenin with ow fr oy iit HE vaniahed. 

5 it was in.the month of July 1 19 he ra . 


fo 
The boy from hie very childh aficlcatyas 
the hi very chiki et ee tho cutie of ha father who Be 

Baddoke. His racine ate were well known and he was 
z them ¢ would spoil the corm of the village 


Seen Eta ty te i as 


[ Parr’. 





but 
uptti 







these things things astonished the , bat soon every body 
Nand was not an ordinary _ They bento lows Maar 
c “betrot of Brahman 












of a neighbou ay beep In vain did the boy-snint ampuinat this, Ob-, 
viously the revered Baba, his father, oe seule Vacca emai 
ald Sadhu of not hit. On the day of the 

a stick in be bund and went to. batho in the villege 4 
vanished tothe great sorrow and grief of his 
of the village leaving the stick outside the pool stuck'into “¥ dt ain di 
they march avery nook and corner of the «mall pond. 





and is worshipped by the visitors, 
eed 4 iche and wail he's ota women by 


un te ped whan ao ay the by to her. To the 
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. Ramnagar lies'on the Sialkot-Multan road to the 


west of Wazirabad, down the river at a distance of 22 
miles) An unmetalled road goes from) Wazirabad 
to Ramnagar via Saroke, but the most convenient but 
; not the most direct-ronte now is by Khanke, | The road 
: from Akalgarh. to Rammagar )is metalled. .. The town 
has a Middle School under the District Board and some 
d girls. schools, dispensary and police post, the thana 
being at Akalgarh. | There is a very picturesque and 
well situated. bungalow (baradari) with. a fine garden. 
‘ attached near. the river bank, about. half a,mile east. 
of the town which ia now used: by officers, on tour, 
‘ This was originally built. by Ranjit. Singh and was a 
. favounte resort of his in the hot weather:, It lay.on 
£ the old military road. from Lahore to Peshawar, and) 1b 
was here that) the;Maharaja, received the news of the 
defeat and death,of.Han Singh ,by the. Afghans at 
seeredapailt isa Small Town and particulars are found 
dw Chapter IIL). |There is a ferry over, the .Chenab 
= river under the Distriet Board. .This,town, which was 
~ originally called Rasulnagar, was founded, about 200 
© years.ago,.by Nur Muhammad, the Chatiah  clieftain 
of whom. s0me account, has been already given. ... Under 
=i this family, Rasulnagar flourished, and rapidly grew 
in importance... | It was, finally. stormed in 1799, by 
Ranjit Singh after a gallant, resistance made by Ghulam 
- Muhammad, who. then represented, the, family, and, 
‘passing into. the hands. of the Sikh ruler, received :its 
shew name. of Ramnagar. The famous Zam Zama 
> gan at, Lahore is said to have been captured here by the 
Sikhs, from the Bhangis, who came into. possession 
a ee an attempt by the Mughals to, take it across 
the river failed and.it was abandoned. One of the 
poe i of the town, now in. ruins, is called “ Topwala,” 
_ The population. has considerably decreased, because 
of the falling off of the river-borne trade and the 
iv 


the salt trade by the construction 






of the Railway have had . disastrous effect on it, and 
. the development of Akal which is the nearest 
p~ Railway Station... The town is_,of no commercia 
importance. There. is an important shrine here of 

Pre Gulab Shah where a fair is held in June. There is 
__also a Hindu samad of, ‘Tapasvi where a fair is held 
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large scale by Shias of the town and surrounding vil- 
lages, Several fine buildings erected in the time of the 
Chattah supremacy may still be seen. The popula- 
tion according to the census of 1991 is 4,768. 53 

It was on the banks of the Chenab’ in the vicmity 
of Ramnagar that Lord Gough's army of the Punjab 
first came into collision with the Sikh Forees unde 
Sher Singh in November 1848. The Sikhs were 
strongly entrenched on both sides of the river, prepared 
todispute the passage with Lord Gough’s army marching 
north from Lahore. © Their position was attacked on 
the morning of the 22nd November by the cavalry 
division and three troops of Horse Artillery under General 
Cureton. The Sikhs fell back to the bank of the river 
hotly pursued by the éavalry and the guns. The 
latter misjudged the difficult nature of the ground. 
Some of the guns got stuck in the sandy nalas and fell 
into the hands of the Sikhs. A brilliant charge made 
by Colonel Havelock of the Ith Light Dragoons to 
bring the guns away was ineffectual, and the regiment. 
had to retreat with the loss of its gallant eommande 
General Cureton was also killed in thi s charge and the 
who fell in this action are buried in the garden of the 
haradari. The attempt to cross at Ramnagar having 
failed, half of the army under General Thackwell was 
detached to effect a passage up the river at Wazirabad — 
and take the Sikhs on the north bank on the flank. 
This movement caused the Sikhs to fall back towards 
the Jhelum. Lord Gough erossed the Chenab on 
8rd December,—formed a junction with Thackwell 
and followed up the Sikhs who had taken up a strong 
position at Chillianwala in the Gujrat district, where 
the bloody but indecisive battle was fought on 13th 
January 1849. See Chapter II, Section G. si 

Sedhra is an ancient town, about five miles to the 
east of Wazirabad, and lies on the Chenab river. ft 
was founded by Ayaz, a favourite of Mahmmd of Ghazni, 
and takes its name from having once had 100 gates 
(soudara). After Ayaz’s time it fell into decay, but 
was refounded under Shah Jahan by the Mughal Gover- 
nor Nawab Ali Mardan, who constructed a splended — 
garden, dug a canal from the river and called the place 
brahimgarh after his son. The garden was callec 
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Naulakha from: the amount said te have been ‘spent on 
it. It was demolished when the “.Wagirabad-sialkot " 
Railway was constructed, the materials: being taken 
by Government for ballast and the land. made over 
to the zamindars,..; Under. Mughal .rale Sohdra was. a 
flourishing city and the headquarters. of a parganna 
_ with. a» revenue of, twelye lakhs, There are many 
ruing..of. Mughal. architecture, to be seen... On_ the 
decay of Mughal power Sodhra was captured by, Sahib 
Singh, Bhangi, of Gujrat. In 1790 Mahan Singh tried 
to wrest it from him by force and fraud but failed ; 
vexation. at his failure is supposed. to haye hastened 
his death. . . Ba ae 
Ranjit Singh was however more successful. Under 
him the town and adjoining tract, of country, was held 
; _in jagir by a Dewan family of Brahmins from (Gujrat, 
The jagirs were resumed at annexation and pensions 
‘ iven in-lied. ‘These have lapsed. . The proprietary 
Tear sotsists chiefly of Cheema Jats and Arains. There 
L are many influential Khatris of the Chopra ét, who. are 
in the service of the British Government or of the 
Jammu State. There are also several respectable 
Kazi famil es; many of whom are in the Government 
dl service. ° The trading class is represented chietly by 
=) 
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Kakkazais—said to be Muhammadan Kalals, who. on 
their conversion gave up distilling for trade. . These 
; are very enterprising traders. | They purchase country- 

made and imported cloth at Delhi, Bombay, e., and 
retail it in Hindustan, Bengal and the Native States 
of Gentral India, somewhat after the same fashion 
-__ as the Pathan hawkers. They have made much money 
“tiethis: way and some of them are now beginning to 
~~ aequire land: There is nob much trade in the town 
as: Wazirabad is very near. The Sodhra Railway 
Station is about 2 miles from the town. Bricks are 
found in large numbers which attest the ancient magni- 
tude of this town. It stands on a slightly elevated 
site and has a well pavéd bazar from north to south, 
». ‘Phere is a Middle School under the District Board and 
~~ some girls schools. . There are two good. gardens, the 
property of the Sodhra Dewans. A ferry known by 

the name of this town is in charge of the District Board 
of Sialkot: The. municipality of Sodhra was abolished 
n 1896, but the town was declared a notified: area, in 
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1894 and is now a. Small Town. See details in Chapter 
II. The population as ascertained at the census of 
1931 is 4712. | : 

Akalgarh is a well built town having a population 
of 5,488 according to the census of 1981 and this appears 
to be rising. It is especially noted as being the native 
place of many famous Khatris of the Chopra gét, among 
whom were Dewan Sawan Mall the most successiul 
Sikh Governor, his son Dewan Mulraj, the author “of 
the Sikh rebellion, and Dewan Ram Chand. These 
families are still re rited in the town. It lies to 
the weat of Wazirabad at a distance of 28 miles, ~ It 
is now of some commercial importance being in the 
centre of a rice growing area and there are several rice 
husking mills and much export of rice. The Canal 
and Railway are responsible for this. There» is a. 
Railway Station, and the Lower Chenab Canal is about 
9 miles from the town. It has several fine houses 
and gardens the property of the Dewans. Its maim 
streets are well paved, and there are many buildings 
of gigantic size. There 1s a Government High School, 
and other primary schools:as well as_schools for girls, 
a thana, a dispensary and a rest-house for district officers. 
It isa Small Town—See Chapter IL]. This town was 
founded 140 years ago by Ali Muhammad, son of the 
Ghulam Muhammad, Chattah, who founded Ramnagar. ~~ 
It was originally called Alipur after the founder. On 
the defeat of the Chattahs by Mahan Singh, the town 
was granted by him to Sardar Dal Singh, brother-im- 
law to Charat Singh, under whom. it was renamed ~~ 
Akalgarh. At first: Dal Singh had, great inilaence 
with Ranjit Singh, but they quarrelled and in 1800 ..— 
Ranjit Singh, having imprisoned Dal Singh, marched 2 
against Akalgarh. | The attack, however, failed, and — 
was abaridoned after a siegevof three months; mor — 
did Ranjit Singh gain possession of the town until Dal 
Singh's death which happened in 1804, Under Ranjit | 
Singh the family of Sawan Mal, who was Governor 
of Multan, rose to positions of great trust and emolu- / 
ment, from which they were rudely hurled after hm 7 
son Mulraj raised the standard of rebellion at Multan, / 
Lice up to the aon and annexation. of ther 

jab. At annexation jagir and pro | 
Dewan Mulraj and his brothers were saa ae 
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the property amounting to, several lakhs of rapees CHAPTER TV. 
was subsequently released. At the first settlement prices oF 
the original Chatta owners having declined to engage _=—‘'*ramssr, 
for the assessment, those in possession gob the owner- 
ship of the cultivated land in their occupancy, but 
in 1856 the Chattas sued for and got a decree for all the 
waste land, which is’ considerable. r. 
Pindi Bhattian is a town of some commercial Findi Bhstesn. 
importance in the extreme west of the Hafizabad tahsil,, 
on the road from Lahore to Shahpur and Banna, about 
70 miles from Lahore and 57 from Gujranwala. | Its 
population is 4,475 according to the census of 1931. 
It lies near the Chenab about seven miles from the limit 
of the Shabpur district on a metalled road from Lahore 
to Sargodha. The nearest Railway Station is Sukheke. 
Tt is a Small Town—See Chapter III. There area dis- 
pensary, a thana, a sarai with encamping ground, a 
Post and. Telegraph Office and a Government High 
School and other schools for girls and boys and a rest 
house. The town derives its name from the same 
tribe that gave its name to the tract of Bhattiana. It is 
the headquarters of the Bhatti clan, and is said to have 
~~ been founded in Akbar’s time by Jalal Bhatti from 
Bhatner in Rajputana. All the other Bhatti villages 
in the vicinity, over 80 in number, are offshoots from 
it. © The descendants of Jalal held undisturbed posses- 
sion for over six generations and were lords of a large 
- tract of country extending as far south-east as Gajiana. 
At the end of last century Ranjit Singh, in his struggle 
against the Muhammadan tribes of the district, came 
intoveollision with them. They made a long and brave 
resistance, Ranjit Singh first captured Jalalpur, the 
~~ second Bhatti stronghold, and in 1802 laid siege to 
. Pindi. After some severe fighting the Bhatti chiefs 
were overcome and had to take refuge with the Syals 
: of Jhang. After many years Rahmat Khan, Bhatti, 
was taken into the Maharaja’s service. In the first 5 
and second Sikh wars he and his tribesmen gave material “ 
_assistanee to the English, and helped to capture Guru 
Mahraj Singh, took part in the fighting at Ramnagar, 
.  Chillianwala and Gujrat, and on annexation the family 
was reinstated not only in Pindi Bhattian and Jalalpur, 
but in most of the other villages they had founded, 
Sn the mutiny’ Rahmat Khan and his relatives, assisted 
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in putting down the disturbance in Gugera and received | 
rewards and jagirs. The town was formerly a munict- . 
pality, but the municipal committee was abolished in 
1890, the balance to ts credit vesting in the District 
There is considerable trade in ghi, and tobacco . 
and some in thread, grain and Afghan fruits, and the 
mochis here make excellent native saddles and camel 
nent There is a strong commercial and money- 
ending community of Aroras, one or two of whom are a 
among the wealthiest men in the district. The trade | 
has made considerablé strides since the colonization 
of the adjoining Government waste has increased the 
amount of local production. There is the shrine of 
Mian Khair Muhammad, Noon, said to have been 
built in 175 A. D. by Mian Muhammad Yar Bhatti. 
It is°a°fiice ‘piece of work. The Noons of 0! ahpur 
district have taken an interest in the shrine and repaired” 
it once. 

~ Hafizabad is a rural town with 14,431 inhabitants. 
according to the census 6f 1931. The town is im rtant 
as being the headquarters of a Tahsildar an Sub- 


Judge and a non-ofcal Sub-Rtagstrar. Tt was founded 
by Hafiz, Ag ee of the Emperor Akbar. He 
settled Khatris of the Kapur and Chopra gots from 
Lahore who obtained the proprietary rights. The, town 
was deserted in the Afghan invasions, the owners taking 
refuge in adjoining villages or founding separate estates 
which they still hold to the number of 9 or 10,_. The 
principal owners are now Kapur Khatris. . The popula-., 
tion has increased rapidly since 1868, and since, the 
extension of canal irngation and the opening of the 
railway from Wazirabad to Lyallpur and Khanewal, 
the town which taps a large part of the newly irrigated. 
area has become very prosperous. There is a g 
deal of trade and several banks have opened branches. 
Electricity has also just been introduced and there is) a 
dee house. There area Tahsil, and sub-treasumye” 
ub-Judge’s and Honorary Magistrates’ courts, 
a Government hospital, thana, Post and Telegraph 
Office, a Railway Station, a Rest House, and two igh. 
schools and other schools for girls and boys. - 
main channel of the Lower Chenab Canal runs eashe 
of Hafizabad at a distance of 8 miles. The municip: | | 
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here was abolished in 1884, but in November 1894 the 
town was constituted a “ notified area” under Act XX 
of 1891, then it became a Small Town, and in 1935 
was again raised to the dignity of a Municipality. Bee 
Chapter [I for particulars. There is a metalled road 
from Gujranwala to Hafizabad, and a railway line will 
no doubt some day be opened from Gujranwala to 
Hafizabad and on to Jhang. ‘The town is ied peg 

) ad is an ancient town, being mentioned in the 
Ain-i-Akbari. 

Jalalpur is a large village, 18 miles north-west 
of Hafizabad, having a population of 2,142 according 
to the census of 1931. It has a police thana and a 
middle school and girls school and a hospital. The 
municipality here has been abolished since 1884. The 
ruins of the old town lie two miles to the west. It 
was formerly a place of more importance than at 
present. The present town was founded by Bhattis, 
from Pindi Bhattian, close to the ruins of the old city— 


Jalalpur Kohna—and named Kot Muhammadpur after 


the founder. When the Bhattis were expelled from 
here and Pindi Bhattian by the Sikhs in 1802, Arains 


‘and Khatris took and held possession. At annexation 


the good services of the Bhatti chiefs, already referred 
to, were so far recognized that they were told by Mr. 
Cocks, Assistant to the Resident, that they might 

in possession if they could. They were resisted 
by the Khatris, but after a few of the latter had been 


killed they gave way and the Bhattis recovered pos- 
session. Many of the Khatris from here are in Govern- 


ment service. There is some trade in grain and cloth, 
and there 1s a colony of Khojas dealing in hides and bones 
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